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Constitution 


ARTICLE I.—NaAmeE. 


This body shall be called the National Association of 
Elocutionists. 


ARTICLE II.—Osyjecr. 


To promote vocal culture and dramatic expression, and 
to unite the members of the fraternity of readers and teach- 
ers of elocution and oratory in closer professional and per- 
sonal relationship, by means of correspondence, conven- 
tions, and exchange of publications. 


ARTICLE III].—MeEmBErsuIp. 
(Adopted Fuly 2, 1897.) 


SECTION 1. Achive Membership.—Any teacher of ora- 
tory, elocution, dramatic expression, or voice culture for 
speech, or any author of works upon these subjects, any 
public reader, public speaker or professional actor shall be 
eligible to Active Membership. But every applicant for 
Active Membership shall have a general education equiva- 
lent to graduation from an English High School, and, in 
addition, shall be graduated from some recognized school 
of elocution, oratory, expression or dramatic-art, or shall 
have had the equivalent training in private under a teacher 
of recognized ability; and, furthermore, shall have had at 
least two years of professional experience as artist or 
teacher subsequent to graduation or the completion of the 
equivalent private course. 

Sec. 2. Associate Membership.—aAll persons not eligible 
to Active Membership (including students of subjects 
named in Section 1) shall be eligible to Associate Member- 
ship. Associate members shall not be entitled to vote or 
hold office, but shall enjoy all other privileges of member- 
ship. 
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Sec. 3. Honorary Membership.—Persons of eminence in 
the profession, or such as may have rendered conspicuous 
service to the Association, may be elected to Honorary 
Membership. 

Sec. 4. Membership Fee.—The fee for Active or Associate 
Membership in the Association shall be $3 for the first year, 
payable on application for membership, and $2 for each 
succeeding year. Non-payment of dues for two successive 
years shall entail loss of membership in the Association. 


Sec. 5. Election.—Election, except in the case of Honor- 
ary Membership, shall be by the Board of Directors, upon 
recommendation by the Committee on Credentials. Hon- 
orary Members shall be elected by the whole body. 

Sec. 6. Credentials.—The Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation shall elect from their number a Committee on Cre- 
dentials, who shall determine the fitness of all applicants 
for admission. The first committee shall consist of three 
members, elected for one, two and three years respectively. 
The vacancy occurring each year shall be filled at each 
annual meeting by the election of a member for the full 
term of three years. In case of the inability of any member 
to serve out the term for which he was elected, the Board 
of Directors shall also elect a member for the unexpired 
portion thereof. The Committee on Credentials shall pub- 
lish in the official organ of the Association from time to 
time a list of applicants recommended by them for member- 
ship, and shall post a complete list of the same in some con- 
spicuous part of the hall of meeting at least twelve hours 
preceding the opening of the convention. Applications 
received later than the Saturday preceding the convention 
shall be referred to subsequent meetings of the Board of 
Directors; but in no case shall an applicant be elected with- 
out twelve hours’ notice of his recommendation by posting 
the same. Any member having a valid objection to the 
admission of an applicant so posted shall have the privilege 
of a hearing thereupon before the Committee on Creden- 
tials. Pending election, the Committee on Credentials may 
instruct the doorkeeper to admit all applicants upon pres- 
entation of the Treasurer’s receipt for membership dues. 


Sec. 7. Appeal.—Appeal from the action of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials may be made to the Board of Direc- 
tors, but from the action of the Board there can be no 
appeal. 
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ARTICLE IV. Orricers. 


There shall be annually chosen a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose duties shall 
be those ordinarily devolving upon such officers. There 
shall also be a Board of twenty-one Directors divided into 
three classes; Committee of Ways and Means, Literary 
Committee, and Board of Trustees. The seven persons re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes shall be elected for three 
years, the seven receiving the next highest number shall be 
elected for two years, and the next seven for one year. The 
officers first named shall be ex-officio members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Seven directors chall be elected annually to fill places of 
the seven retiring. 


ARTICLE V.—MEETINGs. 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as the Directors may suggest and the 
Association determine. 


ARTICLE VI.—SeEctTions. 

The Association may, during the year, organize itself 
into sections, each appointing its own chairman, and each 
being responsible for papers and reports in its special 
departments of study, which documents shall be forwarded 
to the Directors. 


ARTICLE VII.—ALTERATIONS. 


Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at any annual meet- 
ing, provided that three months’ notice of the same shall be 
given the Directors in writing. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Notice or ALTERATION. 


Any and all notices of alterations of, and amendments to, 
the Constiution, duly announced in WERNER’s MAGAZINE 
during the year, shall be deemed lawful notice to each and 
every member of the Association; said alteration or amend- 
ment shall be open to discussion and acceptance or rejection 
at the coming convention, as provided in Article VII. of the 
Constitution. Such notification shall be duly signed by the 
Chairman and Board of Directors. 


By-Laws 


1. Rules of Order.—Rules of order shall be those gov- 
erning all deliberative assemblies, Roberts’s ‘“‘Rules of 
Order’’ being the standard of authority in cases of doubt. 


2. Quorum.—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the 
Board of Directors. A quorum of the Association for busi- 
ness purposes shall consist of thirty-five members. 


3. Elections —A majority vote of the members present 
at a regular meeting shall decide the question of the recep- 
tion or rejection of new members. Unless a ballot is called 
for all elections shall be by acclamation. Not more than 
three honorary members shall be elected in one year. 


4. Committees.—The Committee on Ways and Means 
shall consider and report to the Directors the time, place 
and arrangements for each annual meeting, subject to the 
approval of the Association. The Literary Committee 
shall be responsible for the literary, scientific and artistic 
features of the annual meeting and shall report the same to 
the Board. The Trustees shall have control of the property 
of the Association, books, manuscripts, or works of art. 
They shall be responsible for the custody of revenue of the 
Association, whether from donations, bequests, members’ 
fees, investments, or from other sources. 

5. Absent Members.—Members detained from attending 
the annual meeting shall notify the Secretary. 

6. Papers.—No paper shall be read before the Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Elocutionists except by 
the author of the same, and no essay shall be published in 
the official report of the Association except such as has been 
read by the author at the Convention, the proceedings of 
which constitute the report of said Convention. But this 
by-law shall not be construed so as to prevent the reading 
and publishing of the essay of any distinguished scientist or 
litterateur who may be invited by the Literary Committee to 
prepare an essay for the Association. The Literary Com- 
mittee shall be accountable to the Board of Directors for all 
such invitations. 
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7. Advertising —No person, whether a member of the 
Association or not, shall be allowed to advertise in any man- 
ner in the rooms of the Convention any publication, com- 
position, device, school, or invention of any sort, whether by 
free distribution, by circulars, or orally. 


8. Modification or Suspension of By-Laws.—The above 
provision shall be modified or suspended only by a two- 
thirds vote at regular meetings. 


Che National Association of Elocutionists 


The Convention was called to order in the Auditorium 
of Unity Church, on Monday, June 22, 1903, at 3 p. m., by 
President Henry Gaines Hawn. 

Mr. Hawn: It gives me great pleasure to stand be- 
fore you and announce that the Twelfth Annual Conven- 
tion of this Association is to be opened in a way that I 
hope will never be honored in the breach—the invocation 
of the Divine blessing. Rev. J. Monroe Markley will lead 
us in prayer. 


prayer 


By REV. J. MONROE MARKLEY, OF DENVER, COLORADO, 


Mr. Hawn: In our twelve years of existence we have 
never, it seems to me, opened a convention under such de- 
lightful auspices as to locality and as to personnel ; and par- 
ticularly are we fortunate in having something we never 
had before—(as the children say) a “truly” Governor, a 
live Governor, of a live State to address us, and to be fol- 
lowed by a live Mayor; and thus are we doubly blest. 
With pleasure I announce that we will hear from the Hon. 
James H. Peabody, Governor of the State of Colorado. 


Address of Welcome on MWebal€ of the State of Colorado 
GOVERNOR JAMES H. PEABODY, DENVER, COLORADO. 


Mr. President: 

I am very much gratified and pleased to have been the 
one selected to extend to the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Elocutionists the welcome of our people to vour 
Twelfth Annual Convention, and so far as my command of 
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language—without extravagant hyperbole—goes, to express 
the genuine sincerity of such welcome. 

We fully appreciate the compliment paid this city and 
State by selecting Denver for your meeting place, and hope 
that you will find our people kind and sociable, our climate 
genial and all that you expected, your surroundings so 
pleasant that you will wish to remain with us permanently, 
and your final verdict be, should you at lepgth decide to 
leave us, that “Colorado is the best place on earth,” and 
we trust that you will recommend an amendment to the 
history of creation to the effect that ‘upon the following 
day He took a portion from all the good things which He 
had heretofore created, and of that mass He made Colo- 
rado.”’ 

The hospitality of our people will be shown you in other 
ways than words, and we trust it will be so warm and 
generous as to force you to believe that we are your friends 
and to make you like us, even against your will. 

The great purposes that have brought you hither. are 
many, but we are not going to enumerate them, for we 
realize that your deliberations will result in definite ad- 
vantage to your society, while we are willing to sit at your 
feet and learn, and are gratified with the opportunity of 
gaining knowledge from your stores of wisdom and ex- 
perience. 

In running over in my mind my few qualifications for 
the performance of this duty, I found but few subjects that 
I knew less about than elocution, and hunting through my 
library for some authentic treatise upon the subject, I found 
numerous text books upon music, rhetoric, oratory and 
gesture, but not one single volume on elocution. 

Webster says that elocution is “oratorical or expressive 
delivery, including the graces of intonation and gesture.” 
Music, we all know, means harmony, and oratory is the 
art of speaking with eloquence and force. These together, 
taken with gesture, which we use to enforce or emphasize 
an assertion, and we have the art of elocution, which com- 
bines the forces of music, oratory and gesture. These facts 
forced me to the conclusion that elocution was an art which 
was created, not acquired, and that these several instructive 
treatises were simply adjuncts given as polish to the real 
art. 

Thomas Carlyle once said that “‘silence is the eternal 
duty of man,” and that “England and America were going 
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to nothing but wind and tongue.” Mr. Carlyle was a very 
wise man and worthy of our consideration, but I am con- 
vinced that he had in mind that class of people which pos- 
sesses a good memory, powerful lungs, and a flowing tongue, 
and is thereby enabled to afflict the public with mouthfuls 
of wind, rather than the educated elocutionist of to-day, 
who, like Cicero, practices the art daily. 

However, claiming neither the influence of the orator, 
nor the faculty of entertaining of the elocutionist, I had, 
for the time being, best confine my words to the subject of 
my discourse, namely, “Welcome.” 

Some time ago I read in “Harper’s Magazine,” an article 
written by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, entitled “Wrecked on the 
Shores of Japan,” in which he said, descriptive of their 
meeting with the natives, “They came out to us, rubbing 
their hands upon their knees, and smiling, and then send- 
ing wind through their teeth, ‘sooooo, sooooo,’ to denofe 
that we were welcome,” and even at the risk of inflating 
our anatomy to uncomfortable proportions we will not 
change the direction of the wind. 

A welcome, to be truly valued by the recipients, must 
be spontaneous, must be hearty, and should be genuine. 

A young lady in one of our large cities had devoted 
much of her time to the education of the lower classes, and 
by her many acts of kindness had caused the children to 
become very much attached to her; so much so, that they 
were in the habit of bringing her small presents of fruits 
and wild flowers in token of their esteem. One morning a 
little ragamuffin astonished her by bringing a beautiful 
bunch of tube roses. While delighted with the flowers, she 
feared that the youngster had deprived himself of some of 
the necessaries of life in order to procure them, and inter- 
rogated him concerning it. “Oh, no,” replied the boy, “it 
was dead easy. I stole them at the funeral yesterday.” We 
wish you, ladies and gentlemen, to understand that our wel- 
come is neither stolen, nor a relic left over from some other 
function, but that it is the hearty, spontaneous outburst of 
the immediate present. 

A delusion went abroad in this country a few years ago 
that this State only produced silver, and, like the product 
of Milwaukee, had made Colorado famous. But that was 
a great fallacy, for that great product was insignificant 
when compared with our gold, copper, iron, coal, sugar, 
agriculture and a hundred other kindred products and in- 
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dustries. Our people are progressive, patriotic and gener- 
ous, supporting most liberally our public institutions, both 
charitable and educational, and we sincerely hope that dur- 
ing the recesses of your convention you will find oppor- 
tunity to visit some of them and familiarize yourselves with 
our progressiveness in those directions. 

Now, kind friends, lest I weary you, I wish once again 
to express the sentiment of welcome our hearts extend to 
you, and to be fully characteristic of this cosmopolitan city, 
I trust that it will be imbued with the craftiness of the 
Yankee in avoiding all matters of discord; with the wit of 
the Irish, that drives dull care away; with the canniness of 
the Scotch, that embraces you with its genuineness; with 
the gentleness of the Scandinavian, that makes your every 
wish ours; with the suavity of the French, that provides 
for every luxury and entertainment; with the good fellow- 
ship of the German, that reaches the heart through the 
stomach, and with the fervidness of the Pole, for nothing 
less than all these things could adequately express the ful- 
ness of our welcome and the warmth and hospitality of our 
real feelings. 


Mr. Hawn: The Honorable Mayor R. R. Wright will 
now welcome us on behalf of the City of Denver. 


MAYOR WRIGHT. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Governor was telling you a story about a boy who 
stole flowers, but he said he hadn’t stolen anything; his 
address was stolen, though—it was what I was going to 
say and now there is nothing left for me to say. 

As I understand it, your organization numbers some- 
thing like three hundred members, and our State organiza- 
tion, which was formed only one year ago, numbers now 
forty-five, and I believe that, by another year, they will 
number nearly one hundred. 

This is the first time that your Convention has ever met 
west of the Mississippi River. I hope that you will be 
treated so well and will be so well pleased with your trip 
here that you will not only vote for the Convention to come 
back here next year, but you will vote to have it permanent, 
to meet here every year. The President of your local As- 
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sociation wrote me that she hoped you would have such a 
good time here that you would be willing and ready to 
come back and that you would say, when you left Denver, 
that you had had the best Convention you had ever had. 
I was told that, of the three hundred belonging to your 
Association, every one of them had secured tickets to come 
to Denver. I see they are not quite all here this afternoon. 
I suppose they are delayed down in Kansas by high water, 
but will be here to-morrow. I want to see you all, and I 
am going to try to be at the reception to-morrow night. I 
want to welcome you to Denver, the Queen City of the 
Plains, and I know that our people will treat you so that 
you will be glad you have come among us. I would not be 
surprised in a year’s time to be walking along the street 
and have some of you ladies come up and speak to me, call 
me by name and ask: 

“Do you remember when you first met me?” 

I will say: “Of course; it was at the Convention.” 

You will say: “Well, I was so well pleased with Denver 
that when I got back home I could not rest contented until 
I had packed my bag and returned to Denver.” I hope 
such may be the case. 

I want to give you the keys of the city. I have no 
hesitancy in doing so; I know it will be all right; but, should 
any of you happen to stray down by the City Hall, please 
come up to my office on the first floor instead of working 
down around underneath me in the jail. I will take you 
to jail and show you ao but I want you to come to 
my office first. 

I thank you. 


Mr. Hawn: Chancellor Henry A. Buchtel, of the Den- 
ver University, will now speak to us in behalf of the educa- 
tors of Denver and Colorado. 


CHANCELLOR BUCHTEL 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am glad to have the privilege of speaking a word of 
welcome to you, the members of the National Association of 
Elocutionists, in the name of the men and women who 
serve the public as teachers in our schools and coileges and 
universities. Your art has a vital relation to the whole work 
of education. It is your business to train youth in self-com- 
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mand, in what we call “naturalness ;” and yet it seems like 
a paradox to describe the training which you give as train- 
ing in the art of naturalness; yet, that is exactly what it 
is. The naturalness with which you begin your training is 
awkwardness for the most part, and it is your business to 
develop self-command and such a capacity to use one’s 
powers that they will have that fine, artistic development 
which we call naturalness. 

And then, it is your business to train others in the art 
of interpretation of literature. I don’t know why, but we 
know it has been a fact, it took such a long time to come 
to a right appreciation of the value of your art, unless 
we should say that it grows out of another fact, that we 
had for a long time a natural resistance, indeed, a positive 
hostility, against everything that goes under the name of 
art. You know that, for a long time, here in our own coun- 
try, there was a feeling of hostility against everything which 
we now recognize as having its value; everything that the 
esthetic nature craved was regarded as being wicked; so 
we had that hostility to everything that went under the 
name of art. Now we recognize that part of the inheritance 
of the human race is appreciation of the beautiful, and so 
there is now a recognition of the value of art, the value of 
the cultivation of the esthetic nature precisely as of the 
spiritual, mental or physical nature. So we have come 
now to feel, to a great extent, a right appreciation of the 
great art which you teach; and as time goes on there will 
be, of course, a still larger and larger appreciation of the 
work which you do. There naturally will come out of Con- 
ventions like this and out of the training which you give, 
some great benefit to the whole population. It seems to 
me that one of the great benefits that will come will be a 
sort of homogeneity of language, so that we shall be edu- 
cated out of the provincialisms that are characteristic of 
every people. Your Conventions and your training will 
naturally give to the New Englander a tendency to give up 
one of his jugs of “r’s” to the New Yorker and one to the 
Southerner. The New Yorker, you know, has no “r’s” at 
all, and the Southerner has none at all. The New Eng- 
lander has got all the “r’s” and goes around with three jugs 
of them under his coat. 

In giving Riley readings around New York City, I used 
to call the attention of the New Yorkers to the fact that 
he was the poet of the common people, and that it was quite 
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right for the common man to have a poet to glorify him. 
The common man has a fashion of eliding certain letters— 
this elision is a universal phase. The farmer never has 
any “g’’ at the end of a word; it is never haying-time with 
him, but “hayin’ time.” He never owned a mowing ma- 
chine; it is a ““mowin’ machine.’”’ When the farmer wants to 
say that: 

“The summer winds are sniffling ’round the blooming lo- 

cust tree ;” 
he says: 

“The summer winds is snifflin’ ’round the bloomin’ locust 

tree.” 

When I called the attention of New Yorkers to this 
idiosyncrasy of the farmer, they were much amused; but, at 
the same time, in going around among the High Schools, 
I heard young people there talking about “Octobah” and 
“Novembah ;” the name of the City was “New Yawk’”—there 
is no “r”’ in the New Yorker’s speech. There is no “r” in 
the Southerner’s speech. So I say there will naturally come 
to be an accurate English spoken in all the country, from 
the work which is done by your great art. 

Then, I think another definite contribution which you 
make to the life of our times is the fact that your work 
stimulates interest in humor. You know there has never 
been any great nation in history that had such an apprecia- 
tion of humor as this nation, and I am disposed to say 
that it grows out of the fact that we have a composite life 
here. I do not think it originates in New England more 
than in Old England; or south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
any more than in Germany; nor in the West any more 
than in Scandinavia ; but simply out of the fact that we have 
here a composite life ; people are brought together here from 
everywhere, and this gives us a kind of nimbleness of wit, 
so that we have a real appreciation of humor as a nation, 
in our play and in our work, and you help to develop it. 
Our English cousins have no appreciation of humor; after 
they have been here forty-eight hours they have, but not 
before. I had an experience abroad in 1884, in a stylish 
apartment house near the British Museum. I met a crowd 
of Americans and asked them if they would like to hear a 
story that was going the rounds of the funny papers when 
I came away from home. 

“Yes! Yes!” they said. “Tell it!” 
Well, I told it, and the story is this: There was a 
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crowded street car in a city—‘“Seeing Denver Car,” I sup- 
pose. An elderly gentleman steps in and looks anxiously 
around for a place to sit down, but every seat is filled. He 
looks at a boy in a corner, who has a good place, and says 
to him: ‘My lad, what would you do if your old father 
should step into this car?” The boy replied, as quick as 
lightning: “You bet your sweet life I’d light out. I don’t 
ride in no car with no ghost!” (Laughter.) My American 
friends saw the point and laughed, but the English ones 
said: ‘‘What does it mean?” I made a diagram: 

“Bet your sweet life’ is an American phrase. which 
means: “You may be very certain it is true.” 

“T would light out” means: “I would instantly flee the 
car.” 

“Because I don’t ride in no car with no ghost”—that re- 
fers to the fact that the boy’s father was dead. The Eng- 
lish people said: “Oh, but you didn’t tell us that the boy’s 
father was dead!” (Laughter. ) 

In our country you don’t need to make a diagram; there 
you do. 

You come upon humor here in most unexpected places ; 
as in the New England town where the minister drove tan- 
dem to church. The whole parish was scandalized; they 
gossiped about it for months; they never heard a word of 
the minister's sermons for thinking of the wickedness of his 
driving tandem. Finally, a committee of two deacons was 
appointed to wait upon the minister and labor with him. 
But the minister insisted that he could not see a particle 
of difference; he said: “You drive to church with your 
horses side by side, and I with one ahead of the other.” 
“You can’t see that it makes any difference?” exclaimed a 
deacon. “Why, it makes all the difference in the world. 
This morning, for instance, you opened service and said: 
Let us pray; and you put your hands up, side by side as we 
do when we pray and as we drive our horses.” (Gesture 
of folded, praying hands.) “Now, what would people say 
if you should put up your hands as you drive your horses?” 
(Thumb to nose, hands tandem.) 

And so I say, one of the things that comes out of your 
work is this development of interest in humor which is 
characteristic of our life and should be cultivated. One of 
the beautiful features of our life here in America is that 
our whole life swims in delicious humor. 

The Chairman announced that a live Governor and a 
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live Mayor would be here to speak to you; he did not say 
anything about me; the intimation naturally was that I was 
a dead one. But I think that my life with the students— 
and you know that one of the delightful things about a 
body of students is their full enjoyment of life—makes it 
very difficult even for a very venerable gentleman like my- 
self to be anything but good-natured and good-humored, 
when surrounded by this fresh, bright young life. 

Now, you noticed, in the speeches of the Governor and 
Mayor that we are all very modest here in Denver—shy, 
timid—don’t think much of our town, and all that we are 
curious to understand is how any one can ever be delighted 
with it. You have noticed that already, and it will be still 
more impressed upon your minds before you go away. I 
am sure you will have a good time here. You cannot stop 
any one on the streets that will not be glad to tell you any- 
thing they know, and if they don’t know, they will have 
all the airs and manner of knowing it, so you can get in- 
formation from -anybody. 

Of course, you will go and see the State House, a build- 
ing that has not a dishonest stone in it. That is a great 
thing to say of a public building, but there is not a dishonest 
stone in that building. So you will go to see the State 
House; you will go to the City Hall to see the Mayor, but 
when you go down there, don’t go in the “hurry-up wagon” 
to call on him personally. 

At the University we have one extraordinary attraction. 
There is no educational institution at this level—one mile 
above the level of the sea—that has such astronomical out- 
fit and advantages. Our glass is a twenty-inch one. The 
glass of the Harvard telescope is a fifteen-inch glass. There 
is no other spot on this planet at this level—a mile above 
the level of the sea—1400 feet higher than Mt. Hamilton, 
where the Lick Observatory is situated. And we will go 
ahead of Harvard University right on what they say they 
got in Jamaica through a five-inch glass. They say they 
got more in Jamaica through a five-inch glass than at Cam- 
bridge through a fifteen-inch one—the size of theirs; or a 
fourteen-inch’ (the size of the Yerkes glass at the Chicago 
University). They reason that the fundamental thing is 
light. Now, what sort of a tribute is that to a twenty-inch 
glass under skies like ours? So, when we are working in 
the same ground with other astronomical stations, we can 
do more; as the account came out in the Berliner Jahrbuch, 
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the greatest publication in this line of work, it was shown 
that we do more work than any two other astronomical sta- 
tions in the world, because we have such remarkable skies. 

Dr. Howe will be away two days but will be back by 
Thursday night. If you desire to come out Thursday, Fri- 
day or Saturday night, we will be very delighted to give you 
an evening at the University, and would be pleased to have 
that privilege. 


President Henry Gaines Hawn then delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 

With the many and often arduous duties which fall to 
the share of the presiding officer of a National Association 
of Elocutionists there is one blessed perquisite, one great 
privilege, that I now hope to enjoy to the fullest extent, and 
that is, to talk for an unlimited time and with no response 
from you. I am the only man in the Association whom you 
cannot “answer back.” I hope this paper I hold does not 
frighten you. I have not written an address; I shall simply 
talk to you, but this paper contains seven-hundred-odd heads 
of things I want to talk about. 

My ambition is for this Convention to go down in our 
annals as the HW’orking Convention I stand here to help 
you to carry on and to ask you to help me carry on 
arduous, painstaking instruction. Work! Let it be 
the motto of this meeting. So I shall get to work 
at once by giving you my personal opinion of matters elo- 
cutionary in general. I shall thus set you an example by a 
form of speech which I beg you to emulate; do not avoid 
the use of the personal pronoun; I beg of you to get up and 
say “ I, I, I,” again and yet again. It is my privilege to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to many a little woman 
teacher from off in the mountain fastnesses, who, at these 
Conventions, has taught me many a good thing, many a 
truth that would otherwise have escaped my notice, by 
standing up and saying: ‘My experience has been thus and 
so,” or “I think thus and so.” The editorial “we” is always 
a subterfuge, and is but a mask that never conceals. Some 
of us have come thousands, many have come hundreds of 
miles to learn—to learn—and yet again, to learn! I don’t 
want this Convention to degenerate into a social meeting 
nor yet into a mutual admiration society. Many good things 
have been promised you on the program which we shall 
attempt to carry out to the letter. 
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I happen to be from both New York and Alabama, but I 
will try to give you a few “r’s,” and, better still, a long “u se 
in “New York.” (Laughter.) 

I want to take for the text of my talk this afternoon a 
quotation from Legouvé, the great French acadetnician and 
dramatist, and, better than all that, the great French teacher, 
Ernest Legouve; he says this—I think I can quote him ex- 
actly: “Many doubt that elocution is an art. I, after thirty 
years’ experience and investigation, declare unhesitatingly 
that it is an art, a real art, as difficult as real and as useful 
as difficult.” »- What I want to say was summed up in the 
very happy coupling of words which the very much alive 
and alert Chancellor used. We want to get the connection 
between this art of ours and education in general. I deny 
in toto that this art of ours deals primarily with public 
speaking in any form. It is true that we are gaining an 
appreciation throughout the land, throughout the world, 
and, I may say, in a very dignified way, but we can, [ am 
sure, hurry that appreciation by our work here and our 
self-appraisement. “It is in ourselves that we are thus and 
so,” and I maintain that, outside of the advance we are con- 
scious of as a profession, as a cult, there are certain things 
we must face. Throughout the land we are still spoken of, 
thought of, written of, as being a band of entertainers, 
simply and purely. Now, let us face this accusation. All 
the talk and all the writing of the older elocutionists who 
decried this state of things have helped us very little. Mur- 
doch said in his book, “The Art of Reading,” that “It seems 
the trend of elocutionary training is to make poor amateur 
actors rather than good readers.” 

And so to-day we are spoken of and thought of as a 
band. of people who get up and recite pieces. Now, the 
reciting of any kind of literature, reading from the written 
or printed page, accompanied or unaccompanied by gesture, 
is perfectly legitimate and recognized art, but forms only 
one manifestation of this broad art of ours, and if I can en- 
courage you this afternoon by calling your attention to the 
real connection between oral language and life and educa- 
tion I shall consider myseif most happy. The connection, 
I think, is this—and if I repeat myself, bear in mind that 
one man has but one message and the truth will stand re- 
iteration—here is the connection between spoken and writ- 
ten discourse; the human being must have been cycles of 
years a speaking animal, using oral sounds to convey ideas, 
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before he was a writing animal. Even to-day, when we 
read this definition of a word in our text-books—“A word 
is the picture of an idea,” we know that that is not quite the 
truth ; it is but a picture of a sound, which, in its turn, stands 
for an idea. I have never yet met a fair-minded man or 
woman who did not have to confess that, when looking at 
the words, with eyes on the printed page, he or she was 
reading in a sort of mental elocution. Pronounce the word 
and you use a double process, likewise you use mental in- 
flection, you use mental emphasis. 

To quote a thing I said last year, from Ruskin, “I do 
not talk to my friend in India, because he is too far away; | 
send him my written voice.” 

What is literature then but fossilized or imbedded tone? 
Now, the teaching or training a man to read orally, semi- 
occasionally, is the only scientific method of training him 
always to read mentally, in the secret of his closet. 

Take now the matter of pause. Miss Caroline B. Le 
Row, teacher for many years in the Brooklyn High School 
for Girls, says that “the pause is salvation for both reader 
and auditor.” Yet I, in my experience, stand here to say 
that only a very few who have not been trained along the 
technical sides of this art understand even the correct use 
of pause in the art of reading. 


* * * ok * * 


Now, about this word “naturalness,” which is very much 
abused, right in the ranks of our art, too. I deny that the 
man who talks his own language in his own way is 
necessarily artistic or expressive. In fact, the human infant 
is born with senses which train themselves by what 
may be called the natural law of adjustment. The eye 
trains itself, the ear trains itself, touch, smell, all train 
themselves, but no human being is born with the function 
of speech; that is taught him from the outside and always 
by the imitative method. They say a child learns spoken 
language so much more quickly from the mother than from 
the father, because not only the example is set of sounds 
for the ear but it sees and catches and tries to imitate the 
actual motion of the lips, thus: ““Ma-ma, Pa-pa!” (showing 
motion of lips). Had we each been placed in different en- 
vironments at birth. French, Italian, or what not, the par- 
ticular speech would have been our so-called mother tongue. 
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All of this means that speech is always taught the human 
being from the outside. You cannot avoid that conclusion. 
If that is the case, why leave it to the stable or the kitchen? 
Why not have it taught with full consciousness. 

All educators, I believe, and all critics, admit that a race 
or nation is placed in the scale of civilization according to 
the development of its language; and so is the individual. 
There is no other one way in which we bespeak or mis- 
bespeak ourselves as in the use of our vernacular. If a man 
talks a little ungrammatically we call him totally illiterate, 
perhaps because he says: “I seen it.” We judge quickly 
and often erroneously—notice the “r,” please—but, as we 
pass, like ships in the night, we appraise each other socially 
and in every way by the use of our mother tongue in speech. 
That is worthy of our consideration for our boys and girls 
whom we want to place in life. 

I have had delightful experiences along this line; this is 
a story of one of them: My door-bell rang late at night; a 
rough-looking man stood before me, a day-laborer, with 
shifting gait and gaze. He said: “I want to study elocu- 
tion.” I said: “Yes; why?” “Well, I am a ticket-chopper 
on the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad, New York City. 
[ am ambitious. I never had any education and I am too 
tired after my day’s work to go to night-school. I have 
listened to people as I chop tickets, and I can tell the mere 
man and woman”—as he put it—‘‘from the lady and gentle- 
man, instantly, by their way of talking.” Their way of 
talking—notice, their mode of address. When I said to 
the man: “It is an expensive art, taken individually ; do you 
care to join a class?” he said: “Oh, no; I don’t know enough 
for that.””. That man is my student to-day; he is learning. 
He is not satisfied without trying to catch every sound; he 
will repeat it and work upon it. He is learning not only 
gradually but thoroughly as he goes along; and says that it 
tells in his business. He is no longer a ticket-chopper, but 
has been taken into the office. At the Knights of Pythias 
Lodge of which he is a member he is called upon to read 
and expound the ritual, as he has the gift of speech and has 
learned to express himself. 

Again, a banker of New York City comes to me twice a 
week. (I am giving you my personal experiences to be 
such help to vou as they may be). He said: “I have been 
hunting all around the city to find some one to teach me 
what I want. I don’t want to be a dramatic reciter ;-I don’t 
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care to say parlor pieces. I want to come up here every 
Friday and Monday afternoons and read the editorials from 
the New York Sun, and have you tell me what is the matter 
with my reading English. He was a man who said “war- 
rumth” for warmth; he was president of a bank yet he 
called coin “curn”’ ; could not get the “oi” sound—“turl” for 
toil, “curl” fer coil, “burl” for boil, &c. This, then, is an- 
other legitimate manifestation of this art; the mere training 
of a man for everyday speech in everyday life. 

Another peculiar truth has been brought home to me— 
the fundamental matter in speaking the mother-tongue is 
tone-production ; it is not syllabification of a word, nor ac- 
cent—not at all. We quibble so much upon small matters 
of that kind, whereas the tone of the voice in which the 
words are uttered is the controlling influence. For instance, 
there is scarcely a sound of any bird, animal or beast of 
burden which we humans do not reproduce in our everyday 
speech, unfortunately. And this not always among the un- 
cultivated only—not at all. I suppose you all know the 
woman, educated, gifted perhaps, who speaks in this man- 
ner: “Conductor, does this car go to Pike’s Peak?” (Speak- 
ing in sharp, squawking voice). You recognize the sound 
—like the macaw—the parrot tone. 

Again, we sometimes appear to forget that the human 
voice seems to be made up of sound and tone. All tone is 
sound, but all sound is not tone; sound is the general term. 
Human speech is made up of combined sounds and tones. 

It should be a simple matter to teach ordinary voice- 
production. There are only three things requisite—correct 
tone-placing or focusing; correct control of breath, neither 
more nor less than you use; and third, correct tone-shaping. 

This is one of my negative creeds—I do not believe in 
the training of the voice as voice. I may go further and 
say neither do T believe very heartily—only in a_half- 
hearted way—in the use of the voice as voice in interpreta- 
tion. Who wants to listen merely to some one’s voice? I 
have in mind a very much advertised reader who is spoken 
of in New York City as “the singing reader.” He may not 
be conscious of it, but the impression he gives is “Listen to 
the beautiful tones of my voice”; thereby detracting from 
the thought, the meaning of his subject. 

If the human voice is made up of sound and tone, we 
should recognize at once that its properties are only those 
which pertain to acoustics. These elements are time, pitch, 
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stress, volume, quality, and every one who speaks, nolens 
volens, uses these five elements. Now, does this mean that 
I am to train you and you are to develop your voice so as 
to talk justas Ido? Notatall. On the contrary, it means 
that there is a certain standard of excellence and perfection 
that we must recognize and encourage. I know that there 
are men and women—and I will say perhaps men more than 
women—who negative their influence very largely by the 
incorrect adjustment of these five elements of tone. For 
instance, many a man, not really effeminate, uses too high 
a pitch of voice, which suggests a want of sincerity or of 
masculine stamina. It is no uncommon thing to find a 
woman who cannot lower her voice to make a didactic state- 
ment. A woman in Harper’s publishing house comes to 
me and says: “I don’t want to study elocution, but I want 
to know what is the matter with my voice; I must find some 
way of speaking so that I can be obeyed. Even the call- 
boys don’t pay any attention to me.” And she spoke with 
a supplicating tone, an unfinished inflection in every sen- 
tence. I could imagine her saying to a call-boy: “Here, 
take this downstairs” (finishing sentence with rising inflec- 
tion) ; the tone so unimpressive, so impersonal, that the 
call-boy would be in no hurry to take her message. 

Another woman says: “Why do I offend my best friends 
so continually?” My answer, after her first sentence, was: 
“You use a patronizing, suave tone in everything you say, 
a tone of condescension, which is very unpleasant.” 

In the speaking voice, even for everyday use, there is a 
correct adjustment and combination of these elements of 
time, pitch, stress, volume and quality. Thus, the training 
of a human being, with a full consciousness of such training, 
to employ these elements is, in itself, another most important 
manifestation of our art. 

The dictionaries cannot teach us how to pronounce a 
word. There is no diacritical mark invented which carries 
to the ear, through the eye, an exact sound to the reader. 
A recent Congress of Educators in Continental Europe has 
decreed that all teaching of language must and shall be 
oral, written language being a mere attempt to suggest to 
the mind oral sounds of language itself. 

Now, therefore, if the dramatic recitation is in no sense 
a large part of our art, I ask you to help me stem this cur- 
rent of opinion, which even now seems to meet us on all 
sides, from the north, south, east and west, that we are, 
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primarily, entertainers. Entertainment, in all of its forms, 
is legitimate ; but you will recall the old saying, “It is a ten- 
dency . race to despise those who merely en- 
tertain it.” It may not be a palatable truth for some of us, 
who are not here. Of course, those here are mostly edu- 
cators. . . . . There are many people in this profes- 
sional work of ours who seem to convey the impression, by 
non-attendance, that they don’t need the service of this 
organization. I know at least one or two men and woman 
now absent who, if they would attend these conventions, 
would very much improve themselves and their students. 
For one, two and three students to come to me in one year 
and recite from “Pauline Pavlona,” where tie lover says: 

Just think! To-night of all nights, 

My suit in the courts against 

Ossip Leminoff at end, 

The old wrongs righted 
and then, as they said: 

I stooped to taste the sweetest cup, 

When three graduated students, from the same institution, 
stooped at that point in the recitation and drank out of a tin 
dipper (gesture of so stooping to drink), then I say the man 
who has taught them needs this Association and needs it 
badly. Here is a case where a beautiful, figurative meaning 
of the poet is debased by being made physical and literal. 
If but one student from an institution had done that, | 
should say: “You were not taught that in any legitimate 
school ;”” but when three come and drink from that tin dip- 
per, then I know it has been taught. 

Now, are we quite honest with those who come to us to 
study this art? Do we recognize the fact that to be a public 
reader is a matter of temperament, a matter of birth, that 
no art can supply? I stand here to say that I do not believe 
I could, in twenty years, train more than one out of one 
hundred students of mine for the dramatic readers’ plat- 
form. for instance, a woman brings her daughter to me, 
says she has graduated from this school or that, and now 
she must earn her livelihood, and she wants to know: “How 
long will it be before my daughter will be an artist?” 
“Eternity!” I am bound to say, although it is a painful 
truth. “Madam, vour daughter has neither voice, nor ac- 
tion, nor physique’”—I feel like saying, “nor brain,” but 
that would be uncalled for—‘“there is not one sign that she 
is fitted for this dramatic career.” 
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I contend for another negative creed or negative form of 
creed. I do not believe that dramatic ability is propor- 
tionate to the intellectuality of the interpreter. I know 
men and women of undoubted intellect and education who 
could not interpret, emotionally, “beans.” 

I stand here to criticise most authors’ readings as public 
impertinences. Did not Major Pond tell us that Matthew 
Arnold thought the best work of his life was his lecture 
tour in America? He delivered 300 lectures, but in no one 
could he be heard beyond the third row. He did not have 
even the common mechanical use of voice for interpretation. 
And so with teachers of literature in colleges; I do not 
know how you were taught it; | was by pulling the flower 
to pieces and then it was all gone. We analyzed, com- 
mitted by rote the birthday of the man, the gossip about 
the number of wives he had, the things he wrote, chit-chat 
and scandal about him. This was in days of old, of course. 
I never had a man yet who attempted to make me get for 
myself the message that an author had put his heart in. 

So there is another great, broad field for you—teach 
authors to read. Study more! I want you to study more, 
to become teachers of literature, actual interpreters of it. 
I could také you to men occupying Chairs of Literature in 
our largest colleges; one of them stands by his desk and 
goes like a pendulum, swinging from side to side (illus- 
trating by motion of body) and never lifting his eyes from 
his paper. He will tear a poem to pieces and say that 
Browning meant this or that; he knows all about it, but he 
can give no variety or life to one line of the poem. “The 
letter destroyeth but the spirit maketh alive.” Take the 
spirit from some literature and what is it? 

I want to outline the proper theory of teaching, from my 
standpoint. We have a science and an art of elocution. 
Science means the known part; the very word gives you 
that—the known part, the part that is invariable and uni- 
versal. These five elements go to the making up of the 
science—enunciation, pronunciation, pause, emphasis and in- 
flection. These five elements can be taught to any normal 
man or woman, but their employment gives you nothing 
but grammatical meanings; they never touch the spirit. 
When you are through you simply know, “My sentence is 
subdivided thus; here is the subject, there the predicate or 
object,” &c. Mere grammatical analysis! But a great 
part of human speech is not verbal language; it is a natural 
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language which consists of these other elements; time, 
pitch, stress and volume, and quality of voice particularly. 
Half the meanings, in everyday life, are not conveyed by 
the use of words. You can test this before school children 
by saying: “It is going to rain to-day;’ (expressionless 
voice) ; a mere grammatical fact, “It is going to rain to- 
day” (regretful voice). Ask the children what you have 
said. They will not say that you have said “it is going to 
rain ;” they will instantly respond that “you don’t want it to 
rain.” They catch the emotional fact first. Again, you 
say, “It is going to rain to-day!’ (rejoicing voice). They 
will tell you “vou are glad it is going to rain;” you may 
contend you did not say that; but you did; it was in the 
tones, not in the words. We make and mar our relation- 
ships in life by the tones we use; you offend, not by the 
words you use, but by that querulous, fault-finding tone, or 
please by the kindly, pleasant one. And that can be taught. 
The mother tries to teach that to her boy when he says: 
“Pass the butter.” She withholds the butter and says: “If 
—what?”’ Does she just want him to say the word 
“please” ?. He knows the word “please.” She wants the 
morality, the emotion of courtesy and kindliness back of 
the word “please,” and she insists upon it. Ordinarily, he 
says it, though there is a story of a boy whose mother said 
to him “If—what?” and he said: “If you can reach it;” 
which avoided the morality altogether, as boys will. 

I do not believe everybody can be taught to interpret 
everything—another negative creed of mine—but they can 
be taught to read to and for themselves. As a profession, 
we do not show much gumption sometimes. (“Gumption” 
is a good old English word.) Imagine the manager of a 
New York City theater employing me to play feurteen-year- 
old Juliet! They use some idea of physical adjustment, not 
mere recitation or interpretation of the lines. When I see, 
sometimes, in the streets of our great cities a “Dramatic 
Recital” announcement, I must confess that I am a little 
afraid to go to it, because I may find a man or woman of 
any age, size, shape or weight, trying to pass an evening’s 
time, not merely delivering a reading from a printed page 
in a suggestive way, but trying to impersonate, fully and 
completely, as an actor would, any kind of character—al- 
ways inartistically and always a failure. 

Now, if you ask me why poor music, poor painting, poor 
sculpture, any other poor art, is not vilified and spewed 
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from the public mouth as is poor elocution, it is because the 
layman—the great majority of people—has not in his 
possession standards of measurement by which to gauge or 
appraise a poor piece of music; if the rhythm is there, there 
is some merit in it to him; and so with other arts. But I 
maintain that frequently an audience of coalheavers can de- 
tect the wrong, untrue and false in human speech and in the 
portraying of human emotions. It is for that reason that 
we so frequently give offence. 

I do not believe that gesture should be taught as gesture, 
disconnected with thought. Ten years ago, Edgar Werner 
said in the preface to a book called “Actors and Acting,’—I 
believe it was by Alfred Ayers—‘‘There seems to be a per- 
fect deluge or epidemic of physical culture.” 

“Spiritual interpretation of thought and emotion should 
be the handmaiden and not the mistress of art.” 

I have never yet found the man or woman trained to 
make gestures by any exercise of gesture, any kind of move- 
ment, curvilinear, rectilinear, who could seem to fit said 
gestures into his text. I have never seen it; some of you 
may have. There is a great service here for the man or 
woman who will write a text-book giving quotations from 
literature calling for the use of gesture by intellectual and 
emotional methods of interpretation. I think there 1s no 
awkwardness so great as conscious grace. I do not believe 
dramatic utterance in any form an essential or desirable 
feature of individual culture. 

How do you expect people in great communities, so 
anxious for everything in the way of betterment, to come 
to us if they think we are teaching only dramatic utter- 
ance or public speaking? We cannot expect to draw them 
to us by saying we will train them for public speech, to 
train all of them to go out and be public entertainers, pub- 
lic speakers and readers; because we must honestly confess 
that there is no field for it. I have spent considerable time 
in Lyceum Bureaus of New York City, and looking through 
my mail, I find some man wants a trombonist, a skirt- 
dancer, etc., but they often go out of their way to say: 
“Don’t send any elocutionists.” And why? Nothing so 
holds the heart of an audience, nothing so pleases and 
focuses it as a vital interpretation of literature; I know 
no greater career for the man or woman who can do it; 
who can stand up and take the masterpieces of thought 
and emotion and interpret them fully to an audience; but 
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this is a matter of gift and temperament, not merely of in- 
tellect and still less of mere study. 

Now, after so much destructive work, how about the con- 
structive? I am determined, so far as I can, to make this a 
constructive Convention. I have already pointed out to 
you the great desideratum of training the individual in 
the use of his mother-tongue for everyday life; surely a 
great boon for him and a privilege for us who attempt to 
teach it. We have an art which, in its proper application, 
means, on a physical plane, cultivation and control of the 
human voice. 

Development of lung power, correct carriage of the 
frame, a good presence, ease of manner, and—what few 
possess—possession of self (quite a different thing from 
self-possession) and ear training. 

On the mental side our art claims quickness of memory, 
the cultivation of a retentive memory, the extending of the 
vocabulary, the learning of nice differentiations in speech, 
and a quick appreciation of literary values. 

Now, on the spiritual side; for if any art does not enter 
on the spiritual domain it is not a great art. What does 
it for the spiritual man? Of all arts ours is the very key, 
which gives a man the great power of unlocking for him- 
self—for himself—now, there is the secret!—the study of 
this art for self-culture, not for public utterance—the power 
of unlocking for himself, in the secret of his closet, the great 
underlying truths of literature. Many an educated man 
says to me, “I think Browning is all doggerel.” The Dean 
of a great school said to me, “I make nothing of it;” he 
happens to be of a non-emotional temperament and he 
reads only for grammatical construction. You know that 
poem of Browning’s, “In a Laboratory.” The jealous wife 
goes to the old alchemist and asks him for poison for her 
rival, and then she says: 

But a light, a pastile and—— 

The Dean asked a perfectly legitimate question—“How 
could she fall dead without her feet and her hands and her 
breast?” The meaning is brought out only by careful con- 
sideration of the emotion. “Her hands, and her feet, and 
her breast;” they are evidently points which have won the 
favor of the lover, and therefore fill the wife with malicious 
envy toward her, hence the sneer. Not to go any further, 
the meaning itself is found not in the words at all, but in the 
emotion. That is where Shakespeare is so great a psycholo- 
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gist. He makes Brutus say to Cassius: ‘Away, slight 
man!” and Cassius replies “Is’t possible?’ Why? Be- 
cause under a stress of great emotion we have no words; 
we are choked. Shakespeare knew that; so he makes the 
man say, between clenched jaws and teeth, choking with 
towering indignation: Well, I shan’t say it, but you 
know. The ordinary school-boy reads it “Away, slight 
man!” and makes Cassius say: “Is it possible?” (mild tone) 
which is as if Brutus had said to him: “It is going to rain.” 

So before a man can claim to be a man of culture he 
must have training in the art of reading. From the time he 
enters our college-doors he should be trained to do for him- 
self mental reading, spiritual reading. Does that mean that 
I would suggest the training of every one in college to be a 
dramatic reader? No; not at all. 

Another clause of my negative creed: 

I do not believe that bodily responsiveness is in any way 
related to flexibility of body. That may be rather startling 
to some of you. I am tired of having the matter of tem- 
perament put in the background. An Irish cook with a soul 
in her and a big heart in her breast can respond to the cut 
of a child’s finger with more expression of sentiment and 
feeling than a woman so flexible that she is like a meal-bag 
—an empty meal-bag—would show at a death in the family. 
It is a matter of temperament, and I wonder where the dic- 
tum originated that responsiveness of the body to emotion 
is in proportion to its flexibility. Why should not the re- 
verse be true? In the second place, if it were true, there is 
no emotion to respond to in this art of dramatic delivery. 
This seems to be said only of our particular art and there 
is a great deal of nonsense about it. I never heard of a man 
teaching the piano who set up to be a piano in order to play 
one, or a man’s claiming to be a donkey in order to paint or 
draw one. Yet we constantly say: “Leave that to feeling.” 

A great actress of the French stage, Thelma, played 
Medea and she brought her audience to tears; she cried 
herself all the time. Her friends, and her critics even, 
praised that as the climax of her dramatic attainment. 
They said to her: “I am sure you must have imagined 


yourself Medea.” “Not at all,” she said. “But you were 
really moved; you were weeping yourself; why were you 
doing that? “It was my voice.” “Your voice?” “Yes.’ 


I could talk utter doggerel and nonsense but, if you have 
souls, make you cry if I did as the organist does when he 
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draws out his tremolo stop and keep it on. It surely is 
not necessary to be a villain to play one, nor to feel murder- 
ous when playing the murderer. This is an art form filled 
with technique; some can attain it; others cannot, because 
it is largely a matter of temperament. 


* * * * * a 


Now, as I told you before, you cannot answer me, you 
—_ possibly “talk back.” You have put the gavel in my 
hand. 

A regular feast awaits us upon our program. The hard 
work of this convention has been done by other officers than 
myself. Many duties and much hard work have fallen, in 
the first place, upon the Chairman of our Literary Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Frances C. Carter, of New York City. The 
work falls also on the Secretary and Treasurer. These three 
carry on the work of the Association rather than the Presi- 
dent. But if anything is amiss with this program, it is 
purely my fault, because I am introducing a great many 
revolutionary things in it, upon my own dictum. I prom- 
ised you a new feature that has been tried in the New York 
Association—reading for criticism; any one in this Associa- 
tion, or any one in this hall, will be privileged to step to the 
platform and recite a selection, prose or poetry, dramatic 
or otherwise, not exceeding five minutes. The criticism is 
not open to the house but is to be by an invited committee 
of three, the committee being invited, of course, by the in- 
terpreter. I hinted last year at a pronouncing match; I 
shall be glad if you will get up one; there is none on the 
program. Being from both New York and Alabama, I 
shall, of course, take my seat very early in the game. 

Again, please say frankly, “J think thus and so,” Use 
the pronoun “I.” Say “J have had this experience—I 
think so.” It is the only way we can arrive at truth. 

One other thought :—I maintain that this Association has 
done this, if no more, (I think it has done a great deal 
more)—it has brought together for twelve years now, a 
little band of earnest, thinking people, who have preached 
and taught their doctrines until we have now eleven printed 
Annual Reports, and I want to say that, having lately in- 
herited Francis T. Russell’s elocutionary library, the most 
valuable work in it, that I know of, on elocutionary art is 
found in the New York Reports of this Association. 
Those who have not yet secured them should get and study 
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them. Sometimes some of us have said foolish things 
which have been caught and reported by our stenographer, 
but on the whole our sayings will pass muster; we can win- 
now the wheat from the chaff and find the reports an in- 
valuable wellspring of elocutionary lore. Any one who has 
not secured them had better do so before they are gone. 
We will hear later a report of the number on hand. 

Now I have not said even half of what I wanted to say, 
but shall leave the rest to your own discussions. 


: 
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Vocal Solo, 
Miss ANNA ETHELYN Reap, Chicago 
Recital, ‘“‘ A Singular Life,’’ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
AprRIAN M. NEweENns, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


Tenor Solo, 
Pror. Emit TiFERRO, Denver 


Session of the Main Wodyp 


Tuesday, June 23, 1903, 9 a. m. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR 


“WHAT IS THE RELATION OF PHYSICAL 
CULTURE TO GESTURE?” 


Hegel says, “My body is the medium through which I 
communicate with the outward world. If I would realize 
my intention I must make myself capable of rendering 
this subjectivity into outward objectivity. My body is not 
naturally fitting for this; it conforms only to the physical 
life; the organic and physical impulses are not yet the re- 
sults of the promptings of my spirit. My body must first 
be trained for such service.” 

The first aim of Physical Culture is health, but there is 
another purpose and that is skill in using the muscles of 
the body. Elocution means vocal expression, yet it is so 
closely connected with action that it is impossible to separate 
them. We know that in order to express our thoughts, 
both voice and body must be trained to respond to the mind, 
that the first step is to establish a well-ordered communi- 
cation between the within and the without. To make the 
voice and body responsive to the thought and obedient to the 
will the muscles must be trained to harmonious action until 
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they can express what we wish, acting in unison with one 
another. 

The thoughts originate in the brain, the brain acts upon 
the nerves, the nerves act upon the muscles, and the muscles 
upon the bones; but of what use are the thoughts if the 
muscles refuse to convey them? and this is the object of 
Physical Culture. 

Mr. Franklin Sargent says: “Take a single muscle and 
seek what it can do in its resultant uses of expression. It is 
relaxed in receptive repose, it expands with passion, it con- 
tracts with nervous intent of thought. It bends affection- 
ately toward or disaffectionately from the object or person. 
It changes its very texture under the will of man. It twists 
itself into innumerable complexities of motion, each nicely 
adjusted to its special emotion. It represents every line and 
curve of form, embodying to the eye of the beholder liv- 
ing pictures of each curvature of thought. It expels the 
blood and pales in condition of fearful emotions; and with 
the return of courageous spirit it fills itself with the warm, 
red current; and in between all these are the more normal 
positions, so subtle with their infinite gradations between 
the balancing extremes. The motions pass in rhythm 
through the body, beating and inflecting their melodic 
changes. And through all, in the trained body of the ex- 
pressionist, shines a perfection of harmonious motion, form 
and time, that nothing else existing can equal in its mimetic, 
logical and musical significance; an infinity of power that 
the poorest elocutionist knows more about than any other 
professional scientist—be he physician or physicist—a 
range of note between the half-tones of a piano or violin, 
greater and demanding more knowledge and skill than the 
musician ever dreamed of.” 

The first thing I do when a pupil comes for work is to 
teach the standing position—or the military position with- 
out the rigidity of such. The proper standing position places 
all the vital organs in harmonious relation with each other. 
The first lesson to be learned is control of self, by getting 
the proper poise or balance of the body; then we give 
stretching movements of the arms—the change of weight in 
the limbs calling attention to the centres, shoulders and 
hips; and without saying anything about law, we are thus 
giving them the great one of “strength at the centre, 
freedom at the surface’ —then waist and neck move- 
ments, then transition of poise, etc. I may not give them 
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in just this order, nor do I give very much time at each 
lesson to physical exercises; but it is “here a little and there 
a little,” and “many a time and oft,” not applying them to 
gesture yet, but teaching the pupil to forget himself. I take 
the body as a whole, stand, walk, etc., then the parts, then 
show the relation of the parts to the whole, all the time 
working to make the parts strong and pliant. Notice, I do 
not say “relaxing movements,’ for the one great fight I 
have to make when pupils who have taken “a few lessons” 
(we all know what that means) come to me, is the lacka- 
daisical hand, and I am continually saying, “Let go of your 
hands—forget them.” 

Let us make the centres strong, making the muscles of 
chest and shoulders exert more force than the hands; let 
them suggest skill, freedom of movement rather than force, 
to show that they obey the will. 

I know the aim of the physical culturist is to teach the 
pupil to have a correct carriage ; to sit, stand and walk prop- 
erly ; to economize effort in movement, to have control of 
muscle and nerve, to improve the general health, etc. 
While this is the first aim (as I said at the beginning of my 
talk), we also want to make the body pliant, so that we can 
control it at will, so that it may respond readily and correctly 
to the dictates of the brain, and while the pupil is taking 
these exercises he is becoming less conscious of his body, 
so that when he comes before his audience he is thus en- 
abled to give his thought to the subject and not be troubled 
by “What must I do with my hands, head?” etc., or, as I 
say to them, “Drill so much, and make it head work, until 
you come before your audience, then have it heart work.” 
And when he has this mastery of his body and the thought 
to be expressed, I believe the gesture will be correctly made. 

Cicero says, in regard to gesture, “The orator should 
hold his body erect, his head must not be listlessly or care- 
lessly bent. He should not gesticulate with his fingers, nor 
use them to beat time to his sentences. In short, he must 
be master of every movement of his body, that he may 
maintain, unconsciously, dignity of action. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, bearing, facial expres- 
sion and gesture were of the utmost importance in oratory, 
and a great deal of attention was given to the art of carry- © 
ing the head, using the hands, arms and other parts of the 
body correctly. 

We, as teachers of Elocution, must watch the physical 
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development of our pupils. We must know the work so 
well that we must be able to guide them aright, to let the 
pupil know that it is not the knowledge a man possesses 
that gives him power, but how he uses it. 

La Grange says, “The man who exercises his muscles is 
like the general who drills his troops in order to have them 
under confrol in the day of battle.” 

Mary H. Lupium. 


Mr. Hawn: Now is the time to thresh out the amount 
of good to be got from a paper. The thing of most vital 
importance to us comes under the head of discussion. If 
you have no direct criticism to make of the paper, please 
start discussion by asking questions of the reader of the 
paper, through the Chair. | 

Mr. DILtenBeck: I understood from Mrs. Ludlum’s 
paper that she rather believes in taking physical culture ex- 
ercises often but not long at a time. I should like to ask 
this question: About how long does she devote to physical 
culture exercises in a class-room? 

Mr. Hawn: The reader will note the question and an- 
swer afterward. Any other questions? 

Mrs. Denic: I noticed that the essayist said nothing 
about individual practice. I wonder if she advises practice 
between lessons. 

Mrs. CuHase: May I make a comment and then ask a 
question? I want to say that I enjoyed the paper and think 
it truly helpful, and that there were a great many valuable 
suggestions made along the lines of the subject. Of course, 
the perfect standing position, and strong, active chest were 
spoken of; and we will not forget that; but I would like to 
ask about the relaxing exercises. Does she give her vitaliz- 
ing and strongest exercises and say nothing about it? I 
would like to know, too, if her work is more successful in 
private or in class. 

Mrs. Tracy: I am not an accepted member yet, but 
hope to be. I just wish to know if health-culture is taken 
first before going on to grace movements? 

Miss NeELKeE: As I understood her, Mrs. Ludlum spoke 
in condemnation of the relaxing exercises as greatly over- 
done and resulting in flabbiness. Does she mean to make 
a sweeping assertion that she does not give them at all? 
Are there not many pupils so stiff and awkward that they 
need some relaxing exercise? Would it not be her method 
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to study and diagnose each case separately, finding out what 
each one needs ?—you know what is food for one is poison 
for another. 

Mr. Kiine: I would like to ask a question—whether 
the relaxation and flabbiness spoken of by Miss Nelke are 
one and the same thing? 

Mr. TuRNER: I would like to ask a question concerning 
the chest and shoulders. This last year the students had a 
great deal of trouble in freeing the shoulders, the hands 
being practically useless on account of that holding of the 
shoulders. I would like to know if the same problem is met 
with in other places? 

Mrs. TrRuEsLoop: I think this paper bears particularly 
on Physical Culture and Gesture, and I would be glad if we 
don’t get too far away from the gesture part. I think the 
object is to show that physical culture is necessary in con- 
nection with gesture in reading. Suppose a pianist should 
say it was not necessary to train the fingers in learning 
to play the piano. Suppose you wanted to learn to play the 
piano and some one should say to you: “You have the idea 
and the music in you; all you have to do is to sit down and 
play hour after hour. It is not necessary for you to train 
the fingers and take exercises ; if you feel the music in you, 
you can get it out.” I think some persons may have some- 
thing good to say and may be able to say it, but they cannot 
say it gracefully without the training of these muscles, and 
I think that the training of these muscles in regard to ges- 
ture is very efficacious if properly done. It is just the same 
as when a teacher of piano music requires his pupil to prac- 
tice hour after hour, day after day, and year after year, with 
the idea of cultivating the muscles of his fingers so that 
when he tries to give expression to his fine selections of 
mrsic his fingers will respond without his having to think 
of his fingers. Paderewski doesn’t think of his fingers while 
playing. 

Mr. Soper: I wish to say that I enjoyed the paper very 
much but did not understand whether the reader confines 
her exercises entirely to free gymnastics. I would like to 
ask whether she finds the use of dumb-bells, Indian clubs, 
ete., helpful or hurtful. 

Miss Cook: The reader spoke of training the pupil to 
the consciousness, that is, an inward consciousness, of cer- 
tain movements, and an outward unconsciousness. I would 
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like to ask how she gets at this—what is her method? It 
seems to me a very hard thing to teach in that way. 

Mrs. HaskILi: I enjoyed the paper very mvch. We 
believe in St. Louis that Mrs. Ludlum is an authority on 
Physical Culture. I especially enjoyed her point that in 
practice it is to be head-work, but on the platform heart- 
work. I think that is what we all should do in relation to 
Physical Culture. I am glad to emphasize that point. 

Mrs, Luptum: I certainly thank the members for their 
kindness. I think these are very helpful questions. Mr. 
Dillenbeck asked as to time, how much time I gave to pri- 
vate work and class work. I understood it that way. 

May I answer just as the work comes to me by personal 
experience? I have the Physical Culture work—only that— 
in a St. Louis High School and in one of our largest pri- 
vate day-schools. I have been teaching for sixteen years 
Physical Culture and Elocution, With a young lady, one of 
the graduates who has been with me for say eight or nine 
years, and who graduated last Thursday, when it came time 
for her to make the gestures in the recitation she gave, I 
did not have to teach them, because of constant work 
through the number of years of two lessons a week with the 
class, with no individual instruction to that pupil until at 
the end. With my private pupils I make a great deal of the 
standing position, as I say the vital organs are placed in 
a correct position and the breathing is all right when we 
stand correctly, and without calling attention to any part 
of their body, I take it. That is what I meant by taking 
it as a whole. Then I may give, in the very first lesson, a 
great deal of talk—we all do that, I think, as teachers. We 
talk the first-lesson, which is “What are we going to do?” 
Then I begin with the arms, giving stretching movements, 
so: “Raise your arms from the shoulders. Try to do it 
as I do.” (Illustrating with raised arms.) Imitation, you 
see, the first thing; that is to get the thought of the pupil 
away from himself or herself. If that pupil is looking at 
me and trying to imitate me, he is not thinking “How 
awkward I am,” and we all know how awkward he is about 
that time, because he is doing something he has not done 
before. How much time do I give to that? Maybe five 
minutes for the first ten or twelve lessons, until they begin 
to get the members of the body in their adjustment to ges- 
ture. 

Mrs. Denig asked about practice between. 1 won’t say 
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how many lessons I give to the pupil; it depends on the 
material, on what that pupil is made of, whether I would 
practice it five or ten lessons between, because I would 
rather they would not think of it than make a wrong move- 
ment. 

Mrs. Chase asked do I give vitalizing exercises. In 
this free movement that I give you (arms from shoulders) 
there is strength—where? But look at my hands—what? 
A scholar trying to imitate that movement, gets what? Both 
strength and—what? Does that answer the question? 

Mrs. Denic: I don’t quite understand the point you 
wish to make. 

Mrs. Luptum: As I raise my arm, where do I raise it 
from? 

Mrs. CHASE: From the shoulder. 

Mrs. Lup_um: Strength at the center and freedom 
where ? 

Now, in talking about the time, I give it from the very 
first. 

Mrs. CARTER: Where does the force come from in that 
movement which you make with your fingers or with your 
arms ? 

Mrs. Luptum: I only do that here, not with pupils. 

Mrs. Carter: With the hands or the arms? 

Mrs. LupLumM: With the arms. The shaking of the 
hands was from emotion as I spoke. I did not do that to 
make that movement plain; it was simply emotion. 

Mrs. CARTER: You are supposed to be perfectly free 
from the shoulders. 

Mrs. Luptum: (Swings arms.) Simple gymnastics— 
that is all it is to the pupil at first, as it is here, with free- 
dom—where? And strength—where? 

Mrs. CHASE: But I do not understand what to do where 
you cannot get relaxation of the hands, where the pupils are 
self-conscious to the finger-tips and just sit there! What 
exercise would you give? 

Mrs, Luptum: Let them be conscious. It is time they 
were conscious that they were using their hands in a wrong 
way. Let it be a conscious act until it becomes an uncon- 
scious act. Let them work consciously. “Raise your arms 
from the shoulders,” I say; “let go of your hands; let them 
go.” We all know how we get hands like this (stiff, awk- 
ward hands), and as I say to my girls, because I have about 
2,000 pupils a week: “Girls, if your hands were really 
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that shape I think your fathers would bring Dr. Lorenz 
many a time to have him attend to those sinews.” I make 
a little bit of fun in this way, but nothing personal! Then, 
by dropping the hands here (gesture) and. putting the 
thought into the shoulder, they have taken the thought 
away from the hands and they drop easily at the side. 
This has got to be done over and over. One can hardly 
tell how one does it, in a minute, here, to this audience 
of very critical people, to whom, however, I am very glad 
to speak. We need these criticisms, and I thank you very 
much for them. : 

Mrs. Tracy wished to know if the health-culture is 
taken before going on to grace movements. Grace is so mis- 
understood that I hardly ever use the word. I am teaching 
Physical Culture in St. Louis, where the German people 
predominate. I had to go from the Delsarte movements 
and movements of every system into that straightforward, 
stiff movement of the Germans. Now, how about grace in 
that? I cannot stand and talk grace to those people, you 
see, because I would not get my pay for the next day, 
maybe. Strength! But, as the strength comes, if my body 
is strong and I have control of it, what must be the end or 
result of that work? Strength and control make—what? 
Grace. So we get it anyhow, without talking about it. 

Miss Nelke asks do I make a sweeping condemnation of 
relaxing movements. I did not so intend. No, I said to 
notice what was done by so relaxing (flabby gesture). I 
might say it here to you, to this body, but not to a pupil 
who comes to me for the first time. Say “Relax,” and the 
more you talk about it, the stiffer that pupil gets. So I 
could not condemn the very thing we are working for, be- 
cause, without this relaxation, where is your control? We 
can do nothing with a stiff body, but we must make it 
strong before we can do the rest of the work. So I give 
that arm movement, and I give others. Here I get the ex- 
pansion of the chest (gesture), and I think that will lead up 
to one of the questions about chest and shoulders, by Mr. 
Turner. 

Miss NeLKE: My question mainly was, Does not each 
pupil require different exercises? 

Mrs. Luptum: Each private pupil gets different ones, 
but in a class of fifty, sixty or seventy we work for the 
mass. We make general criticisms, as I said a while ago, 
never personal ones. 
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Mr. Turner spoke of the chest and shoulders—about the 
holding of the shoulders ; well, will not that law that I gave, 
“Strength at the center, freedom at the surface,” answer 
that? Strength at the shoulder and freedom—where? 


Mr. TuRNER: Do you mean there is no holding of the 
shoulder? I did not understand—do you lean from the 
shoulder, holding at the shoulder? Is not the shoulder the 
centre of activity? 


Mrs. LupLtuM: Yes; but the chest the centre of holding 
that activity. Now, Mr. Turner, in the very first thing-——the 
stand—knees and jieels together, as well as the whole body 
in correct position, head erect, chest leading, hips back, 
arms hanging loosely at the side, eyes front, chin in ;—what 
is the central thought in that? Chest what? 


Mr. TurRNER: Leading, of course. That answers the 
question. How long does it take to bring about that result 
with the ordinary student? 

Mrs. Luptum: Oh, Mr. Turner! Ask me something 
easy, please. How long does it take Paderewski to play? 
Mrs. Trueblood spoke about the fingers being used in the 
musical exercises; does he think of them? And yet does 
Paderewski forget for one day to practice? Are you sat- 
isfied with that? Mr. Soper asked do I condemn dumb- 
bells, clubs, etc.. 

I think when you take hold of club or dumb-bell you 
are instantly restrained, you put your attention into your 
hands all the time, instead of into the place where you work 
from. (Applause.) I will give you a secret—tell you some- 
thing; but spread it not abroad—I have to do dumb-bell 
and club work for show-off! Heavy Gymnastics, the chil- 
dren call them. We have to do it to ket them think we are 
doing something. But we are doing a work, and we can 
afford, if we are doing free work, to give a little to them, 
but very little, and I always give it under protest. 

Mr. Hawn: The Chair is perfectly familiar with the 
fact that this discussion is being conducted along most un- 
usual and unparliamentary lines. It is not customary for 
two people to carry on the discussion in the first person, 
using names, etc., but there being so few here at this time 
and wanting to bring out the best in you, I have been glad, 
personally, to allow it. 

Mrs. Luptum: I will ask Miss Cook, if I may 

Mr. Hawn: It is customary to say “the last speaker” — 
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- use the name. And each one is allowed to speak twice 
only. 

Mr. Luptum: I bought Roberts’s “Rules Order” some 
years ago and looked into it once, but I did not understand 
it. So I put it aside and thought I would trust to my Presi- 
dent and others kind enough to set me right and tell me 
whether I am breaking rules or not. 

Miss Cook: I asked Mrs. Ludlum what is her method 
of teaching inner consciousness and outward unconscious- 
ness. It seems to me that I have tried to do that in my 
work but have found it very hard to do—to make them 
conscious and firm, and also free; and that is what I wanted 
to know—how is it done, and is it a very slow process? 

Mrs. LupLum: A very slow process—yes. But to the 
pupil it must not appear very slow or we would not have 
the pupils very long with us. Now, one of the simplest 
things that I do to teach gesture is this: after the pupils 
have worked with their physical culture for some time and 
a pupil comes to me with a recitation, I let him gesture 
through it, if he wants to; I don’t teach it to him. I say: 
“Make your gestures just as you feel, What would you do 
here? And there?” Then, after he has gone through with 
his recitation and made his gestures—and you know what 
they are—I begin, and say: “Would you do so and so? 
Now, please show me how you would come into my house 
and makes a visit. Or, if I came to visit you, how would 
you come into the parlor; tell me how you would tell me to 
take a chair.” “Please take a chair” (stiff manner). In- 
stantly the pupil sees the ludicrous side and begins to laugh 
and does not become offended. Yet, perhaps, his gesture 
was made in just that way. I take his thought away from 
himself; I am not making fun of him, and yet I am imitat- 
ing the very thing he did. Then I work on that; “Ask me 
to take a chair;” till he sees himself in that parlor, asking 
me as a guest to take a chair. 

Miss Cook: In teaching that, and in trying to make the 
student unconscious and yet conscious, is there not a great 
training of the will in that, and should it be spoken of? -I 
am speaking particularly of physical culture, not of gesture ; 
of the will-power in training the muscles. 

Mrs. Luptum: Well, I don’t know whether I speak 
very much about that to the class. I have a class of girls 
before me, sixteen and seventeen years of age; a class of 
which maybe two-thirds do the work because they like the 
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teacher and like the work, and they will do it. With them 
we see just such movements (flabby gesture). What about 
will? Then, while I use no personal criticism, I do speak 
directly to the pupil, but using no name: ‘Please come into 
this room,” and she comes. How about will? But, as I told 
you, with a large class I cannot make it individual work. 

Mr. Hawn: This has been profitable to us all. Before 
announcing the next paper I have one or two announcements 
to make. 

You will notice that our second paper this morning 
was to be “The Trinity of Effective Speech,” by the Rev. 
Geo. B. Vosburgh. You have heard his letter of regret at not 
being with us this morning. This means that we shall have 
plenty of time for discussion after Mr. Trueblood’s paper, 
and also for voluntary recitals by members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The person who wants to recite will inform myself or 
any member of the Association. Your time limit is five 
minutes; necessarily your selection must be short. You 
are to appoint your commnittee through me, as you face them 
here, a committee of three to criticise you, the maximum 
limit of the criticisms being five minutes each. To those 
elected to be critics, a word of advice: You know we Amer- 
icans have debased the word “criticism” to mean “to find 
fault with.” That is not its meaning. A dictionary gives 
this as the first definition—I can give you the substance, I 
think, if not the exact wording of it: “To point out the 
beauties in; show merits of.” In other words, to call atten- 
tion to the good should be the first object of the critic. 
Again, I recall a dictum from Dana, John Dana, an old 
English critic, something like this: “I hold it to be a low 
and wicked thing to withhold from merit of any kind its 
due.”” Also something from Margaret Fuller: “Reverence 
the highest; have patience with the lowest. Are the stars 
too far? Pick up the pebbles at thy feet.” So, this little 
hint—to be frank, perfectly frank, but always kindly in our 
criticisms. 

Our next paper is by Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on “The Development of Debaters.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEBATERS : 

If I should desire to succeed in any branch of physical 
science, I would first seek the underlying principles of that 
science. If I. should wish to become an effective debater or 
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a logician, I should think it wise to exercise similar com- 
mon sense. For I believe that the same care bestowed upon 
the principles of a liberal science as is bestowed on the exact 
sciences will yield results equally satisfactory. The question 
before us to-day as teachers then is how shall we proceed 
with young men and women so that they may gain skill and 
fluency in argumentation. What plan is most practical and 
effective? In the first place, I believe we should teach a few 
simple principles of the art. In former years the tendency 
was to over-emphasize the principles of formal logic, so that 
the student became entangled in an intricate system of rules. 
The tendency of late is to simplify the essentials of the art 
and devote more time to the actual practice, for the belief 
is coming to prevail that all practice is better than all theory, 
but that a union of practice and theory is far the best method. 

Debating may be defined as the process of proving or 
disproving a proposition. Its purpose is to convince, induce 
new belief, overthrow error and persuade to a definite course 
of action. It includes both conviction and persuasion. It 
not only reaches the understanding, it goes further; it ap- 
peals to the will, and strives for a definite act, a decision, 
a vote. 

Debating is not necessarily formal, such as is heard in an 
intercollegiate or parliamentary contest. The tendency to 
debate is universal. One of Moliére’s characters expresses 
surprise on learning that he has been talking prose for 
forty years. A large majority of people may be equally 
surprised to learn that they have been stating and convert- 
ing propositions, framing hypotheses, and using inductive 
and deductive methods of reaching conclusions for a long 
time without knowing it. 

Then if everybody debates, why study books setting forth 
the principles of the art? In answer it may be said that 
there are debaters good, bad and indifferent, for all persons 
reason with varying degrees of effectiveness. One who is 
trained to acuteness of reasoning has the same advantage 
over the untrained reasoner that the skilled tennis player 
or golfer has over the one who has just begun the game. 
A knowledge of the fundamentals of the art, if applied con- 
sistently, will make the process of reasoning both simple 
and effective, will enable one to reach conclusions more 
readily, state a case more effectively, and avoid error more 
surely. The same arguments that are set forth for general 
culture and education may apply equally to the art of debate. 
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Now as to the nature of questions to be used by our stu- 
dents. In the formal debates necessary to practice and to be 
used in interscholastic and intercollegiate debates, the sub- 
jects chosen for debate should be live ones, questions of real 
moment, social, political or industrial; just such topics as 
are discussed in our legislative assemblies. They should be 
debatable. There should be strong reasons in support of 
either side. Obvious, uninteresting or out of date questions 
should be avoided. Instead of debating whether pursuit 
is more pleasurable than possession, or whether McKinley 
was a greater President than Cleveland, discuss the feasibil- 
ity of municipal ownership of street railways, or whether 
State officers should be nominated by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. The purpose of these discussions is not only to gain 
skill in the presentation of matter, but to get matter to pre- 
sent; to stimulate investigation, reach correct conclusions 
and enlighten the public mind. 

In form the question should be reduced to a single 
proposition. It should be simple, brief, intelligible and un- 
mistakable. There should be no ambiguous or question-beg- 
ging terms in the statement. For example, a proposition 
such as this: “Resolved, That the inhuman practice of vivi- 
sectionists in experimenting on animals should be con- 
demned,” contains a term which begs the question. In the 
first place it has not been proved that vivisection is inhuman, 
and in the second place there is no need of saying that in- 
human practices should be condemned, for all inhuman acts 
should be condemned. 

Again, questions should be stated affirmatively. A nega- 
tive statement does not admit of the simple and direct proof 
of which the affirmative is capable. The affirmative must 
make out a case and the negative must meet it Suppose 
you were in a Legislature and desired primary reform, would 
you begin by resolving that we should not have primary re- 
form? Suppose you had a measure or law you did not 
want, would you say, resolved, that we do not want this 
measure, or resolved that this measure be repealed? The 
latter is much preferable as a statement, and admits of im- 
mdiate and direct proof. Such a question came to us at 
Michigan from a university that has had much experi- 


ence in debating, and ought to have known that judges © 


and debaters are often befuddled by negative questions. 
Where both sides are to be debated there should be a 
well-balanced statement of the question. The issue should 
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be plain and should be sharply drawn. The debate should 
hinge upon ideas, not words, and upon the general accepta- 
tion of the terms used in the proposition. If the terms do 
not mean the same thing to both disputants, they will be 
debating different propositions. In a recent intercollegiate 
debate on the wisdom of importing Chinese into the Philip- 
pines for the development of our possessions there, one side 
steadily maintained that importation meant immigration; 
the other side, of course, held that the Chinese were to be 
used until they were not needed longer and then deported to 
China. That side won the debate, because they debated the 
question. 

In such debates as I have been describing, much depends 
upon the interpretation of the question. The speaker who 
opens the debate should make clear the issue. After having 
stated the proposition, he should give a fair and reasonable 
interpretation of it and give specific direction to the argu- 
ment. If the terms are not clear, he should define and ex- 
plain them. The exact point at issue should be kept steadily 
in view, for there are very few debates in which strategic 
positions are not taken and retaken. 

Should the interpretation given by the affirmative be 
an unfair and unreasonable one, if the advocates of the 
measure have over-reached themselves in their attempt to 
drive their opponents off debatable ground, it is the duty 
of the negative to interpret the question aright and leave it 
to the judges to determine which side is debating from the 
correct standpoint. In one debate, in which the Michigan 
students participated, we chose the negative of a particular 
statement of the Trust question. The Eastern men, who sup- 
ported the affirmative, made no interpretation or division of 
the subject but began a tirade against Trusts in general with- 
out much regard for the meaning of the question. The first 
man from Michigan reverted to the proposition, made a 
clear statement of the terms, set forth the general accepta- 
tion, laid down the course of the defense, and proceeded 
with his part of the argument. The other side were not able 
to regain their ground and lost the debate by unanimous de- 
cision as much as anything on account of their poor inter- 
pretation of the question. 

This brings to mind another extremely important point. 
The men who are associated in defense of a proposition 
should look to it first that they find a tenable position, and, 
second, that they are quite sure they all have the same posi- 
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tion. I think I may say, without betraying any secrets, for 
there ought to be no secrets in the medical and teaching pro- 
fessions, that we at Michigan spend more time in selecting 
a position to fortify than in fortifying it. When it is for- 
tified, we are very insistent that no member of the team 
shall shift ground and open a place for vulnerable attack. 
In other words, the men must get together and keep to- 
gether just as surely as do the members of a good football 
team. There is nothing so disastrous to one’s chances for 
success as shifting ground and disagreeement as to the mode 
of attack. And nothing is so exhilarating to a debating 
team as to find their opponents in disagreement and confu- 
sion among themselves. 

Now as to the preparation. A mastery of the subject is 
the first requisite of success. Men first ask whether the 
speaker before them is competent to deal with the subject. 
It is not always the man who is best on parade who does the 
best fighting. It is the man who has studied the position 
of the enemy and knows best where to place his men for the 
greatest effectiveness, and has the courage to execute his 
plans. So, in debating, it is not the man who is most fluent, 
but the man whose language bears the stamp of authority, 
whose facts and testimony are marshalled in proper order, 
and who has courage and tact. 

There is no great speech that is entirely extempore. 
Webster once exclaimed, “There is no such thing as extem- 
poranous acquisition.” Facts and principles are not ac- 
quired in the presence of an audience. One’s mind may be 
stimulated to recall them but not to acquire them. Webster’s 
reply to Hayne was prepared long before he uttered it. He 
had expected such an attack from such a source and had 
prepared his notes, digested his ideas, and evolved the prin- 
ciples. So when asked if he was prepared to reply, he said, 
“If Senator Hayne had tried he could not have hit my notes 
better. I will speak to-morrow.” Beecher once declared 
that no true inspiration is based on ignorance. Successful 
speeches come of study. The matter is the outgrowth of 
research, experience and thought. 

Careful analysis is the first step toward a mastery of 
the subject. A provisional working plan should be con- 
structed which is subject to changes as one advances. Read- 
ing should then be begun by topics. I believe in the card- 
method of gathering material where single ideas or closely 
related ideas are committed to separate cards and then after- 
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ward shuffled into logical order. This cultivates the idea 
of sequence of thought, order of arrangement. 

Students should be taught to consult the highest sources 
of information first. This will give right direction to 
thought and teach discrimination in consulting less weighty 
authority. One should not only read extensively but critic- 
ally and creatively ; should learn to distinguish the important 
from the unimportant, to appreciate the relative value of 
ideas found, to observe and reflect and grasp facts in such 
combination and relation as will give them organism. Read- 
ing must not offset careful thinking, but stimulate self-ex- 
amination and originality. Ideas assimilated and ideas mas- 
tered become a part of the man. He forgets the sources 
from which they come, and his clear, connected thinking be- 
comes a second nature, a composite of authorities and his 
own reflection. Burke once said, “Reading is good, but the 
power of diversifying matter in one’s own mind and apply- 
ing it to every occasion that arises is far better.” 

The successful debater must know both sides of the case. 
He must have a clear understanding of the strength of his 
opponent’s side. He must foresee the difficulties to be met 
and the objections to be raised against his position. A dis- 
tinguished lawyer once declared that if he was limited in 
time for preparation he would devote more time to his op- 
ponent’s side than to his own. Fox, the great English de- 
bater, would often state his opponent’s case stronger than 
the advocate himself could do it, and then tear it all to 
pieces. Lincoln attributed his success in the debates with 
Douglass to the fact that he had made a thorough study of 
Douglass’s side of the case, and had met beforehand every 
forcible argument that was likely to be produced by Doug- 
lass. One who is wholly absorbed in his own side of the 
case is going it blindly. One does not fully understand his 
own side until he learns what may be said against it. He 
must know what is to be disproved as well as what is to 
be proved. 

A very important source of power is clear exposition. 
It is inseparable from strong argument. In exposition 
the desire is to set forth facts, views and theories, and let 
the audience draw their own conclusions. In argument 
there is an attempt to convince directly. If by exposition 
the speaker can present his ideas so that the audience will 
draw the conclusions he desires, without direct argument, it 
is so much clear gain. When prejudices are to be met, the 
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more nearly the argument is disguised in exposition the less 
likely it is to arouse antagonism. It is better to soothe than 
to excite, to invite than to drive. Some such questions as, 
“Is not this true, gentlemen?” “Do not these facts prove 
this?” which defer to the judgment, are far preferable to 
assertions such as these, “This is true; you cannot reach any 
other conclusion,” which tend to override the will. Men are 
naturally obstinate and pugnacious, and when told that they 
cannot reach a conclusion they are pretty apt to make an at- 
tempt to do so. 

In opening an argument the first thing to do is to locate 
the burden of proof; in other words, to show how much is 
to be proved to win the case, and whether or not the pre- 
vailing opinion is for or against the proposed change. The 
debater lightens his task in so far as he can shift the burden 
upon his opponents. It is easier to uphold than to tear 
down the existing condition of things. He who affirms 
must prove. If he should change existing social, political or 
religious customs, he must overcome an affirmative assump- 
tion. The negative need do no more than meet the argu- 
ments set forth by the affirmative. It would, however, make 
their case doubly sure if they would offer constructive argu- 
ments to show that civilization would not be benefited by 
the proposed change. In courts of law the burden does not 
rest forever on him who begins the prosecution, for as soon 
as he presents a prima facie case he raises a presumption 
against the defendant. The burden then shifts until again 
there is evidence to satisfy the demand. 

Now once under headway, an argument should proceed, 
as I sometimes say, by blocks, 7. e., each separate argument 
as a section of the whole. Each subordinate. proposition 
should be stated plainly at or near the opening of the new 
section or block. Then should come the facts, proofs and 
illustrations; then, if progress has been made, reference 
should be made to the proposition as proved. This keeps 
things in order and well rounded up at the end of each sec- 
tion, and aids very materially in the quality of clearness and 
in the interest aroused. 

In the conclusion there should be a general recapitulation 
of the main arguments, and a stirring appeal to the feelings. 


Those motives should be employed which strike the high-_ 


est moral plane. Almost all individuals are susceptible to 
appeals to duty, virtue or happiness. Appeals may be di- 
rected toward audiences in the same way. 
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To conclude, I would say that to become a good debater, 
one must set forth clearly the proposition in debate, adapt 
arguments to the subject and the occasion, proceed toward 
climax in argument, discover and expose any fallacies, show 
fairness to opponents, concede what will not injure the 
cause, and remember that facts and truth are more vital than 
declarations and contradictions. 


Mr. Hawn: There are two modes of getting the best 
from our leader this morning; one is asking questions of 
him, through me as chairmen; the other is turning over to 
him the little remaining time and ask him to show us, as 
suggested, the actual conduct of a debate. Will some one 
make a motion. 


~ A motion was made by Mrs. Frances Carter and sec- 
onded by Mrs. Tracy that Mr. Trueblood be given the re- 
maining time in which to show the Association his method 


of conducting a class in debate. Motion carried. 


Mr. TruEBLOoD: I will not ask any one to debate with- 
out preparation. To take up the questions suggested in the 
paper and ask any one to debate them here would not be fair 
to them or to you. In the first place, I believe that it is the 
proper thing for every one to be thoroughly prepared before 
coming before an audience. That does not mean he should 
write out and commit the parts he expects to give, but that 
he should know his ground thoroughly, be saturated with 
his subject, and speak from fullness. 

Now, in regard to the conduct of an ordinary class room 
exercise and debate, I should say that a debating class 
should not consist of more than twenty-four students; pref- 
erably, in university work, eighteen. I should divide these 
eighteen or twenty-four into teams of three. The questions 
should be arranged at the beginning of the semester. I ap- 
point—or rather in order that the class may have as much 
to do with it as possible—ask them to nominate three mem- 
bers of the class who shall assist me in arranging a program 
of questions for the semester. Then every member of the 
class who would like to have some subject debated writes 
out the subject and hands it to the Committee. We get to- 
gether, arrange the questions, and state them as I have indi- 
cated in my paper; that is, we seek well-balanced questions 
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and an affirmative statement of them. Then we set the 
dates. In a two-hour course we debate about twenty-four 
questions in a semester. The other ten or twelve hours are 
devoted to a book on debating and to lectures and quizzes. 
Each team comes on about every third or fourth recita- 
tion. We get a class of eighteen through about six debates 
each semester. The members of a team get together and 
divide up the question. They make out a brief for the whole 
subject and divide it into three parts and each one of them 
takes one-third of it. When they come into the class room, 
each presents to me, at the desk, a full brief of his particular 
division of the subject. I look over the briefs during the 
progress of the speeches, and make corrections at the close 
of the hour. I do not interrupt the progress of the debate, 
when I can help it, unless some one is out of order. The first 
affirmative speaker in an hour’s recitation will open with a 
six minutes’ speech and close the debate with a three minutes’ 
speech. All other members have seven-minute speeches. 
They come up in order without calling. As soon as one 
leaves another takes the platform and goes right on with 
the debate. In the beginning of his speech he usually refers 
to something said by a member on the opposite side. If thev 
make a strong impression, it would not be wise for him to 
f° on until he has refuted the arguments of the other side. 
n the beginning some are so timid that they want to com- 
mit their speeches and go over them carefully before giving 
them to the class; but I find, before the semester ends, most 
of them prefer to get along with but a few notes. I ask 
them not to bring copious notes upon the platform, but to 
bring headings and sub-headings on a small card, which 
may be concealed in the palm of the hand. They can refer 
to these and go on with their work without being interrupted 
very much. When they have to answer so many things 
brought up by the other side, I think it unwise in a debate 
of that kind to charge the memory with all the things they 
would like to refute ; therefore, I make no objections to their 
using a few cards in taking notes of what they desire to meet 
in refutation. 
I find that young ladies, as well as young gentlemen, 
get very much interested in these discussions. They become 


much aroused sometimes in debate, and young ladies, who - 


at first have not been able to say more than one hundred or 
two hundred words, must yield the floor at the sound of the 
gavel. They become very free, easy and pliant in speaking 
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on the platform. It is very interesting, indeed, to see their 
progress from month to month in debate. 

That is the plan, in general, of conducting a simple reci- 
tation in debate. Of course, at the end of the hour, I take 
up each one of the debaters singly and correct him on his 
work, that he may improve before the next debate not only 
in argument, but in delivery. Of course, in all I have said 
I presuppose good delivery. You all understand that I am 
a firm believer in the study of Elocution. That is to be cor- 
rected as carefully as anything else in debate, because I be- 
lieve that where two persons have equally good arguments, 

the one whose delivery is the best will win his case. 


After a ten-minute recess the President resumed the ses- 
sion and announced a communication from the local Ways 
and Means Committee. Miss Powell, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, introduced Mr. Lincoln C. Stockton, of Denver, who 
announced that railway people and public bodies of the city 
had tendered a free ride of five or six miles to those meeting 
at the Denver Loop at about two o'clock, that afternoon, 
where those who had registered their names with the 
Committee would receive tickets. Also, that on Thursday 
afternoon, at two o'clock, a free trip from Denver to Golden 
was also tendered members of the Association, over the 
Denver, Lakewood & Golden Railroad. “Those of you,” he 
added, “not acquainted with mountain scenery will be very 
much delighted. On Saturday we want to take you over the 
Switzerland Trail, bringing you back to the city again at 
5:45 p.m. That trip will cost two dollars for each person 
who goes, and will take you up where you can pick flowers 
from under the snowdrifts. We hope enough of you will 
go, so that we will not have to drain the treasury of the local 
Society to make up the difference between that and the reg- 
ular price of the ticket. This is the lowest price ever given 
to any Convention or set of persons making this trip—a 
five-dollar trip. 

Mr. Hawn: To expedite matters, I will take the liberty 
of devoting a few moments to settling the matter now as to 
the excursion this afternoon. I cannot excuse members 
from attending a business meeting called for one o’clock this 
afternoon. This Nominating Committee work must be done 
to-day, but I think we can do that in about fifteen minutes, 
Those of you who wish to take the trip this afternoon, start- 
ing from the Loop at five minutes before two, will take this 
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moment to write their names on a slip of paper, and I will 
have them taken up. 

The slips for the afternoon’s trip having been collected, 
the regular program was proceeded with. 

Mr. Hawn: We will now proceed at once to voluntary 
recitals of members for criticism. Who is the first willing 
victim ? 

Miss Hallie Q. Brown, of Ohio, volunteered. 

Mr. Hawn: Thank you. I am sorry to see that the 
men seem to leave it to the women to be first—I believe the 
women have more courage than we, anyhow. 

Mr. Hawn: (After conferring with Miss Brown.) 
Miss Brown selects as critics, Miss Powell, Prof. Newens 
and myself. The Selection is Paul Dunbar’s “When Ma- 
lindy Sings.” 

Miss Brown, after a short sketch of the old negro’s en- 
thusiasm for Malindy’s voice, and his attempt to dissuade 
his young mistress from attempting to do what none but 
Malindy could do—to sing, recited the poem. 

Mr. Hawn: I will call on Miss Powell for her criticism. 

Miss Powett: Mr Chairman; I am sure it is a very 
difficult thing to criticise, but as you have said, I am in for 
it. It seems to me that, in all the poems of this author, the 
chief thing is imagination; one of the characteristics of this 
people is a vivid imagination, and is seems to me that, in an 
interpretation of their poetry, we must altogether lose our 
self-identity, as it were, and feel so fully the imaginative 
situation, the conception of the character, that that imagined 
situation, dominates voice and body to such an extent that we 
are unconscious of the fact that we are reciting, and our 
hearers are unconscious of the fact that we are an elocu- 
tionist reciting a poem. ° It seems to me that, in the begin- 
ning of the poem, the reader might have made it a little 
more imaginative, so that the conception and idea should 
transcend in the response of voice and body—a little more 
than she did. 

Mr. Hawn: I meant to say to the reader that she has 
always a moment of rejoinder, of response to her critics, 
because her intentions may have been misunderstood. 

Mr. Newens: What I have to say with reference to this 
production may be carried along on two particular lines. 
One is with that subject we have discussed here upon the 
floor of our Convention time after time—whether or not it 
is advisable for a man to take a woman’s part or a woman 
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to take a man’s part, and it seems to me (I have the priv- 
ilege of saying that at the suggestion and invitation of our 
President) that the extent to which a woman shall take a 
man’s part and a man take a woman’s part shall be very care- 
fully weighed with reference to the amount of work that the 
person of the opposite sex shall have to do. I fear that there 
will be a feeling of sadness resting on herself and myself 
and the audience when the individual speaking has not fully 
weighed the amount of work which the person of the oppo- 
site sex is to do in the production and goes beyond the 
bounds, the extreme of time in which the individual may 
have lawful right, if you please, to present that person of the 
opposite sex. 

My other point is this—it is practically the same: no two 
people have the same conception of the same production. 
For my own part, I should never conceive of this old man 
singing any. portion of this production However, this is 
not an adverse criticism upon any one so conceiving it, pro- 
vided it is done in a manner that is wholly compatible with 
the peculiar nationality or personality or the provincialisms 
of the class of people which is represented. The adverse 
criticism that I would lend to it is this—that if the old man 
is the character who is supposed tq_have presented these sen- 
timents, that old man’s voice should have been held to with 
all the religious strenuosity that the speaker himself could 
have mustered to his aid, and the high voice, high tones and 
high pitches should have been scrupulously avoided, and the 
pitch of the voice so carefully weighed that we would see, 
not two individuals, the old man and the person speaking, 
but should have the glorious appreciation and imaginative 
sight of the person whom the reader was supposed to have 
represented. 

Mr. Hawn: Now, I am sure this gives us a sample of 
what criticism can do. It shows that we can be a help to 
one another by such work. I wish we could have ten hours 
a day of it, each reciting in turn. I would say that words of 
truth and wisdom were spoken by both critics whom the 
lady asked to pass judgment upon her; and I want to in- 
dorse everything said and make more emphatic these crit- 
icisms. But I want to go further. As to the negro dialect 
—you know that is my mother tongue—nothing distresses 
me more, ordinarily, than an attempt at negro dialect. One 
point I want to make clear to you; you cannot possibly write 
this dialect. If you write it as the negro speaks it, with 
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euphonic spelling, no one reading with the eye would under- 
stand it. For (illustrating) “I don’t care,” he says some- 
thing like “I ah’n’t care.” The negro does not sound the 
“d” in “don’t.” In the written text you must have “don’t,” 
and a half-dozen apostrophes will not show the elisions he 
makes and the way he says the word. The negro says, “da” 
not “dat,” unless accented. He says “ain’(t.)” I heard 
“ain’t” three or four times in the reading under discussion. 
I heard careful initial and final t’s. All the way through 
the dialect seemed studied. As to voice, the interpreter has 
a good, clear, soulful, fresh voice, with underlying pathos 
and humor. She enjoyed giving that poem herself. As 
to the matter suggested by the last critic, I agree that we 
should not attempt the impossible—a man should not sing 
in a woman’s voice; he would not attempt it. The negroes 
are the most imitative, imaginative people in the world; 
consequently, it would be possible for one to attempt to show 
you how a woman talks and sings; and so it is possible, al- 
though a man is impersonated, to have him actually hum- 
ming or giving us just the way Malindy did sing the “Rock 
of Ages.” But he would not have sung the descriptive 
passages. The reader went on talking and singing to the 
very end. That clearly was for effect, but it was too far 
beyond the pale of nature. 

I would like to give you this as a dictum—I won’t get 
another chance at you to-day. I get a little tired of hearing 
“life study.” Please remember that no art is life and no art 
can be measured solely by life. It is a fact that all arts 
approach life as near as the limitations of that particular art 
will admit. You cannot give a statue motion nor a picture 
rotundity. We never criticise a canvas by saying: “This 
is not true, a real live woman is five feet four inches in 
stature.” A painting may be a perfect representation of a 
woman, yet be only one-half inch high. It is a mistake to be 
always trying to fit life to art and art to life. There is a 
compromise necessary. 

How soon this would be proven in an attempt to por- 
tray life, just as it is, on the stage! I talk to my friend here. 
(Back to audience—few words to friend in ordinary low 
tones as in life.) Why, you—the audience—would get up 
and leave. My first duty is to see that you get what you 
expect ; I must approach life as nearly as possible in my art, 
but I must remember that you paid your fifty cents or a 
dollar to hear the words. It is a mistake to try to fit art to 
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life, but you must approach as near as possible. For in- 
stance, in this case, it is legitimate to have talked your story 
in rhyme, but it is not life; no human being ever talked in 
rhyme or meter; still the reciter could have done it so as 
to have made it seem a little more like life, and no negro, 
man or woman, would sing descriptive passages. 

Miss Brown: Prof. Newens said that it is out of place 
for a woman to take a man’s character; if that were so, I 
would have to throw out half my repertoire; for instance, 
“Ben-Hur,” one of the strongest selections I have. Another 
thing, you spoke of the inartistic way of singing; I represent 
that it was Malindy singing and not the old man; the voice 
was thrown up and back; it is thrown off in the background. 
You hear a voice. The impersonator must throw off her 
voice so you see what is happening on the outside. The old 
man throws his voice off—it is not his, but Malindy’s. He 
pauses to listen; she gives it in her high soprano. He comes 
in at the last. Perhaps it is inartistic, but it is my idea. 

Again, the President criticises the negro dialect and says 
he is from Alabama. Now the negro dialects of Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina are as different as day and 
night. When you get one, you have not got the other. To 
my knowledge, a well-known man, a reader, went to Vir- 
ginia and studied the Virginia negro’s dialect. He got it 
perfectly. He went before a Richmond audience at the 
Opera House there and was received with applause; but in 
South Carolina he was not understood, the difference was 
so great. I have heard the “dat” strong in South Carolina, 
in Virginia and in Alabama. I have traveled in all the 
Southern States and studied dialect. For this selection I got 
from an old negro man the manner of delivery ; he was my 
gardener when I taught school in Charleston, S. C. When- 
ever he was telling anything of deep interest, he sang it. 
When people are deeply interested, they sing out their words, 
and when they are dead in earnest. He sang his; that is in 
his nationality. I reproduced him from life. 

Mr. HAwn: Some other reader, please. 

(Miss Alice Washburn, of Milwaukee, volunteered, her 
selection being “The Curé of Calumette,” by W. H. Drum- 
mond, and the critics chosen by her, Miss Nelke, Mrs. Carter 
and Mr. Trueblood.) 

Miss WaAsHBURN: In French Canadian districts, when- 
ever a priest is called on to visit the dying, he carries in his 
buggy a bell, which is rung for a twofold purpose; it calls 
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the faithful to prayer and warns travelers on the roadway to 
get out of the way. 

Miss Washburn then recited. 

Mr. Hawn: We will hear from Miss Nelke. 

Miss NELKE: Really, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
critics need preparation; it is a very difficult matter to criti- 
cise a selection in a dialect with which one is utterly un- 
familiar. That may be perfect French-Canadian dialect or 
it may be abominable. I am sure it is not the latter, how- 
ever, as Miss Washburn is not the kind to give poor work. 
But not knowing it, I cannot criticise the dialect. I would 
have to go to Canada and stay a long while before my educa- 
tion would be perfect. 

The method I am inclined to follow in being a critic is 
that suggested by our President—to say nice things. I 
thought the reading very able. My unfamiliarity with the 
dialect made me miss some of it, I think; missed part of 
the story. But I thought that the dialect was not always 
maintained. I heard absolutely pure English in some words, 
though I suppose it is hard to maintain such a difficult dia- 
lect as that. It was impressive and earnest, so much so 
that’I really forgot to be critical. 

Mrs. Carter: I feel just as Miss Nelke did; that I, 
would like preparation. I don’t know anything about Cana- 
dian dialect, but, notwithstanding that, I was impressed. I 
hardly know the story, but I felt the charm of gesture, the 
charm of the thought of the little old Frenchman, notwith- 
standing that I did not understand half of the words. I 
cannot tell you just where it was, because I did not under- 
stand the story, but just where the reader spoke of the pass- 
ing away, the exciting part of it, I thought the old man be- 
came a little bit more Miss Washburn, but her gestures 
previous to that were just those that would harmonize with 
the character she was giving. I wish I were more capable 
of criticising this recitation. It was so simple and yet so im- 
pressive. I think we should be proud of Miss Washburn as 
one of our members. 

Mr. TruEeBLOop: Miss Nelke has voiced my sentiments 
exactly in this mater. I do not know the dialect. I have 
lived close to Canada, but do not know it well enough to 
know if it was given right or not; but to me it was impres- 
sive, and, although occasionally there were words that were 
not plain, I think that was due to the dialect. Miss Wash- 
burn would be perfectly understood by everybody in this 
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room if speaking English. Of course, if she spoke entirely 
in French, I would lose most of it. If she spoke’ half of it, 
I would lose most of the French part; but in English, I feel 
sure she would be understood. I know her work was im- 
pressive as far as understood by me, and as far as the char- 
acter of the old man is concerned. I see no reason why any- 
body, who desires to read any production, may not attempt 
the impersonation of any character. Why should a woman 
not take up any character she wants to read, in Shakespeare, 
and be successful? Why should not Miss Washburn take 
an old man’s character and read successfully and imperson- 
ate successfully, as I think she did? I don’t think it is al- 
ways necessary to use an old man’s voice in personating an 
old man. There is something more to that old man than 
mere personation; you are after what the author has in 
mind to give to you, and to make it impressive, not exact. 
Clearness and earnestness, and that which makes you for- 
get about being appointed to criticise are the things which 
make it good. That is the way I felt about Miss Washburn’s 
reading. I was much interested in what she was doing. 

Mr. Hawn: No one has asked me to say a word, but 
let’s consider a suggestion given by the last critic. It 
sounds very liberal to say, “Why should not a woman im- 
personate a man or a man impersonate a woman?” but the 
very women before me to-day would be the first to object to 
the impersonation of themselves by any male being unless 
in burlesque. It is always offensive, and the outside critics 
have no more bitter criticism to make of us than the fact 
that we are not content to stop on lines of suggestion by 
voice and manner, but actually attempt to impersonate. I 
have known the women of New York City and Brooklyn 
audiences to get up and leave the room when one of the most 
advertised readers in the country read female parts. He 
makes them inane and offensive to the women, who object 
to the man’s attitude and curvilinear lines and pitch of his 
voice as insulting to womankind. Now, suggestion and im- 
personation are different things. A woman can take a man’s 
part, suggest a man’s voice and manner, and give no offense, 
but she need not stand with her feet apart, hands behind her 
back, stride across the stage or take a man’s posture, playing 
the actual man. Miss Washburn suggested without offense; 
she suggested a man’s voice and manner, and that very satis- 
factorily. 

Miss WASHBURN: There is very little I i:ave to sav. Of 
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course, the value of criticism is not in pulling down, but in 
helping us to see any weak spots that may be overcome or 
strengthened. The fact was mentioned that some parts of 
the selection were not understood; I am very glad to know 
it; it seems to me as if there must be some little weakness on 
my part. I don’t believe in trying to impersonate a male 
character fully with the voice and attitude; back of these is 
the thought, which is the stronger and more vital point, 
which will bring out the character—the quality of soul and 
individuality back of them that must be seen or you won’t 
bring out that character, and so they are things to be sub- 
ordinated. ; 

So far.as the dialect is concerned, I am not sure I have 
mastered it; I was not brought up among them, but I re- 
ceived suggestions from hearing it in Milwaukee, where 
there are a great many French Canadians. They eliminate 
final consonants, and they pronounce “th” sometimes like 
“d” and sometimes like the French “zh.” There are a num- 
ber of peculiarities of that kind. But I feel that the critics 
have been very lenient with me. I am sure there are some 
weak spots, but I tried to suggest the part of an old man 
and bring out his character and let the externals of voice and 
physical position be of minor importance. If I have done 
so, I am pleased, and I thank you very much for your kindly 
criticism. 


On Tuesday evening, at eight-thirty o’clock, a reception 
was tendered at the Adams Hotel to members of the Na- 
tional Association of Elocutionists by the Colorado Associa- 
tion of Elocutionists. 


Hession of the Main Wodyp 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1903—1I0:00 A. M. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Hawn: We will now hear a paper by Miss Frances 
Tobey, of the Denver Normal School on the subject of 
‘The How vs. the What in the Development of Expression.”’ 


Miss ToBey: Friends and Fellow Students: | am glad, 
as a resident of Denver, to add my word of welcome to your 
Association, and to thank you personally that you have 
graciously consented to come to us, to give to us of your 
wealth of wisdom and inspiration, and I believe that, 
widely separated as we are in point of place, we meet in a 
spirit of comradeship. I believe that, whether our aims 
are definitely formulated or not they are one, and that 
we all express one truth from the depth of our hearts some- 
thing like this prayer voiced for us by Richard Hovey ° 

Teach me then to fashion worlds in little, 


Making form, as God does, one with spirit ; 
Be the priest that makes God into bread to feed the world! 


I have nothing new to bring you this morning. The 
ideals.1 would emphasize, I think, are those which have 
been often emphasized before. I have not met with you 
very many times, and yet, while there are still the Philistines 
who have not recognized that we are trying to put our 
work on an educational basis, I think it has perfected many 
ways to formulate these ideals anew. 

Every art has its criteria, definite and absolute, by 
which it may be measured. These criteria are based upon 
laws as deep-seated as life itself, and are universal in their 
application. Certain rules might be formulated for any 
art. The question which I have chosen to consider this 
morning is this: What is the place of art criteria, what is 
the place of rules, in the development of the orator or the 
reader? To what extent shall we allow the mind of the 
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pupil to be engrossed in the how of his art, in the course of 
his natural evolution in expression toward the plane of art? 

I submit for your consideration this hypothesis: Criteria. 
a knowledge of the significance of forms, may be helpful 
to the critic as a standard of measurement; they are helpful 
to the teacher as affording a key to the action of the pupil's 
mind; further than that, they do not concern the pupil at all, 
until in the course of his evolution he has reached the plane 
of art—has become a creative artist, until he has gained 
that degree of strength, firmness and independence whereby 
he may stand alone and not be hampered by the knowledge 
of forms. Furthermore, I hold that that is the most 
successful teacher—the only true teacher—who has the 
power to lead the pupil up the steep heights, to the lofty 
realms of the Beautiful, without permitting him to become 
conscious of the process of climbing—without letting him 
know, at the time, how he did it. 

May I advance the following arguments in support of 
my assumption? 

1. Spontaneous expression is truest. That poem speaks 
most vitally to the heart that comes most directly from the 
heart, not that which has the highest rhetorical quality. 
That music stirs the soul most potently which springs 
from a soul at white heat. If this be true generally in art 
how especially does it hold true of our art of vocal expres- 
sion! And why especially here? Because our art is the 
least formal of the arts; I think we need not except even 
music. Indeed, I like to quote the words Robert Browning 
puts into the mouth of Abt Vogler, when, in the ecstasy 
of his rapture, he places the divine art of music on the 
pinnacle of inspiration; I like to quote the words as capable 
of application to ourselves, with the change of a few terms: 

All through my keys that gave their sound to a wish of my soul, 

All through my soul that praised as its wish flowed visibly forth, 

All through music and me! For think, had I painted the whole, 

Why, there it had stood, to see, nor the process so wonder worth; 

Had I written the same. made verse—still, effect proceeds from 

cause, 

Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is told; 

It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws, 

Painter and poet are proud, in the artist-list enrolled; 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo! they are! 

The art of oratory is the most plastic of the arts. The 
very essence of its charm is the freshness of the mold. 
The forms are indeed ‘‘fresh from the protoplasm,”— 
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ever-changing, ever-blending, never fixed. The moment 
they become conscious and labored, the charm is gone. 
Indeed, in one sense there 1s no How in vocal expression; 
for your expression, if truthful, is but the moving out upon 
the world of your individuality, and just as your individuality 
is quite distinct from that of any other being, so you are 
not the same to-day that you were yesterday. How, then, 
can you have any fixed manner of expression? You are 
what you are; and for you to attempt to fit yourself into a 
certain mold of expression, because, forsooth, some one 
has said that it is a proper form, is a manifest absurdity. 

2. Expression, a “pressing out,’’ reveals only what is 
within. It is an inevitable law. If, then, you have led 
your pupil to center his thought upon the way he is doing 
the thing, the form of expression, the manner of saying 
the thought, the appearance which he is presenting while 
speaking, you have very plainly wasted his power. The 
attention of his audience will be drawn to his manner 
rather than to his matter. If he be thinking, ‘Now, I 
must employ such a tone, such an inflection, such a gesture, 
in saying this thing,”’ his thought will inevitably be reported 
and his audience will be conscious either of how beautifully 
or abominably he is doing the thing, which clearly defeats 
the legitimate end of the speaking. For the legitimate 
end, and the only legitimate end, of public address is to 
serve men by directing their thinking, in accordance with 
true and beautiful objects of thought, never to win approval 
for the speaker. 

If the mind of your pupil be directed toward the manner 
of speaking, there is plainly a waste of force in two ways: 
he is losing much of the influence which he would exert 
over his audience through concentration on his theme, 
and he is losing their attention to his thought through 
diverting it to himself. Economy of force is a law which 
holds in art just as potently as in nature, in mechanics, 
in society Your pupil’s thought must describe the 
straight line, the shortest distance between his mind and 
the mind of his hearer, if he would not dissipate his forces. 

In the third place—and by far the most important of 
all, because I am interested in this matter of the develop- 
ment of vocal expression as an educational force, and it is 
from that point of view I would speak to-day—to attempt 
to fasten forms of expression upon the growing soul is to 
limit its growth. Not only is expression itself a process of 
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evolution—expression 1s necessary to the evolution, the 
unfoldeng of the individual. Upon this law do we base our 
claim for the immeasurable value of scientific, systematic, 
training and development in expression. I know of no 
other department of training in, our schools to-day that 
has to do so directly with the making of man as a unity of 
the physical, mental and spiritual with the coordination 
of his forces as has this persistent endeavor to lead all of 
the powers of the being out into adequate expression—to 
put man in command of all his faculties. But surely we 
could not claim this high standing as an educational power 
for a-system of training which imposed forms of expression, 
however beautiful, upon the individual, and sought to lead 
him to fit those forms; surely not. It is never educational 
to fit form to:spirit. The soul may be trusted to carve its 
own forms. with unerring truthfulness and effectiveness 
if, after rendering the material plastic, you possess the 
power of speaking to the soul in the student. But if we 
are to prove our worthiness to that noblest of all titles of 
honor—that: of ‘‘educator’’—we must take care that the 
young minds under our direction remain creatures of 
growth, growth:sstoward the ever-receding ideal, rather 
than that they ever attain that saddest and most unenvi- 
ablé- of states—that of the fintshed creature. .We do not 
want to put a growing creature into a box, even though it 
be a box of precious woods set with glittering gems. 

Is it not true in all the aits, does not the same principle 
hold good in all, that he is the most successful teacher who 
leads the student to do the thing first without troubling 
him much with principles? Are we not learning that long 
drill in language work must establish freedom and right 
habits of speech, before the formal rules of grammer may 
be profitably presented? Does not the progressive drawing 
teacher of to-day insist that the pupil shall observe the 
thing, then draw, with no question of the “how’’?. It is 
rather ‘‘what’’ do you see in the object.- that will enable the 
child to reproduce it. It is true that the child is helped 
to ‘draw a-.straight line, a curve, just as he is taught to 
speak and read words. Before he can converse in an 
universal language he must understand the terms of the 
universe. But, the simple terms learned, he may be led 
rapidly to report what he sees in nature. I think the 
principle must apply to some extent in the art of music, 
although we still hear an occasional mother protest: 
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“My little daughter can reproduce any simple music that 
she hears, but I cannot allow herto doit. If she be allowed 
to play by ‘ear,’ she will become spoiled before she begins 
studying. She will form bad habits that will be difficult 
to correct.’’ I have heard even teachers of music advance 
the same protest. Yes, very likely the little one with 
the music in her soul that seeks to speak through unskilled 
fingers will form bad habits, mannerisms, will commit 
sins against technique,—but what of that? Is, then, 
technique the main thing in art? Let the mother of the 
little artist remember this: it is easier to correct faults of 
technique than to rekindle the spark of divine fire in a soul 
in which it has been quenched. Creative power, the 
kindling of the imagination, is to be cherished at whatever 
cost; without it, facility, cleverness in execution, brilliancy 
of technique, are but as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. Creative power—the development of which is, 
indeed, the end of all education; the quickening of the soul 
and leading it out in habitual response to whatever of 
beauty and truth and good the soul may see in God’s 
universe. It is because I believe true art study to be one 
of the potent means of quickening the creative power that 
I expect to be a life-long student of art. 

But how lead the student from step to step in his develop- 
ment toward the plane of art without making him con- 
scious of the process? By leading him out in expression 
while holding right objects of thought before his mind; not 
before, but while leading him to respond in expression. It 
is the consideration of the ‘‘what,”’ not the “‘how,’’ that is to 
transform the individual. ‘‘Be ye transformed by the 
renewing of the spirit.’’ The apostle touched upon a vital 
educational principle. There is no question that the 
teacher who has the power to renew the spirit will not wait 
in vain for the transformation. The teacher must under- 
stand the laws of the mind and the laws of art that are to 
him a key to the action of the mind of the pupil; then he 
must be able to hold the necessary object before the mind 
of the pupil until it is realized by the imagination. He 
must then be able to stand out of the pupil’s way and let 
him grow in accordance with that object. Having taken 
care that the proper atmosphere be furnished, he must be 
large enough to stand out of the sunlight and let Nature 
effect her work unhindered. 

I am fully aware that the process is much slower than 
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the old one of teaching ways of doing things. Culture is 
always slower than mere acquisition. You remember the 
story told-of the distinguished President Finney of Oberlin, 
how, in response to a plea from a young student for a 
shorter course, he responded: ‘‘Young man, you can 
grow a squash in three months, but it takes years to make 
an oak tree!’’ We could teach the pupil rules for gesture, 
for emphasis, for inflection, and all the rest of it, in a few 
months; whereas if he be very much constricted, shut in 
by barriers of flesh, it will be a long, long, careful, patient, 
loving process to lead him out of his prison-house. But, 
once out, he will never return, and he will continue to 
realize new freedom as long as he has life. Whereas, in the 
first case, having taught him to make pretty forms with 
unerring accuracy, how have you helped him? What 
have you done for his soul? What have you added to the 
power within him? Of course, acquisition is the easier 
method. It reduces the responsibility of the teacher to a 
par with that of the dancing master. It does away with 
the necessity of a large understanding of psychological 
laws. It is little wonder that it was so long employed. 

Doubtless you have known, and are thinking of at this 
moment, great artists who belonged to the old school, who 
learned their art by learning its rules. I have known some 
such. I hold that they succeeded in spite of, not because of, 
unscientific methods of instruction, just as men doin other 
fields. Such men have been large enough to transcend rules, 
large enough to fit the form they have assumed, becoming 
one with it or breaking through it in moments of inspira- 
tion. But they would not succeed in teaching the average 
pupil by the same method. He would assume the form 
worn easily by his master, and, not being able to fill it, 
would rattle around in it and present a woeful aspect! 

Sincerity, even though manifest through honest crudity, 
is less offensive than grace of body or beauty ot voice that 
obtrudes itself, thus defeating its own natural end. Then, 
shall we remember it is an educational force, this work in 
our scientific development in expression? Shall we be 
quick to trust natural laws of growth? Law is inevitable. 
We are so anxious, some of us, for immediate results that we 
cannot afford to wait, so we fall into that class of people 
who rush in where angels fear to tread and apply our 
quicker methods to get results. 

Let us no longer divorce form and spirit. Let us trust 
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that if the physical agents are freed through technical exer- 
cise (and even such exercise need not be mechanical), if we 
speak to the soul, the soul will respond in adequate, forceful 
expression. 

There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception which is truth. 

; To know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. 


Mr. TRUEBLOOD presiding. 

Mr. TRuEBLooD: You have heard this most excellent 
paper on avery vital subject. It is now open for discussion. 
Who will be the first to speak? 

Miss WASHBURN: We are all grateful to the speaker for 
emphasizing the fact that expression is a matter of evolu- 
tion, that it takes time and is growth, and that it is so essen- 
tial to emphasize the idea that the student is to concentrate 
his mind on the thought. As the Chairman said in his 
debate yesterday, the debater should block in his subject, 
outline his thought, just so the speaker should block in his 
subject in the same way, talk to a purpose, present his sub- 
ject in perhaps the light in which he wishes to illustrate it. 
The speaker must keep his thought in mind all the time 
and the blocks of thought are merely the different points of 
view from which he views his mental horizon. You must 
keep that in mind, that it is what you have to say, not how 
you say it, that produces an effect upon an audience, and 
makes delivery effective. Without this principle of unity, 
of concentration of mind upon the thought to be presented, 
the student is apt to go off upon a tangent. His speech 
may be thrilling but it lacks unity. We must keep in mind 
the purpose of the author in giving a selection and that it is 
the truth that comes from within that counts, and so 
emphasize the ‘“‘what”’ rather than the ‘“‘how.”’ 

Mr. TrRuEBLOOD: Let us hear from others. 

Mrs. Denic: Two thoughts were borne in on me in 
listening to this inspiring paper. One was this: You will 
find it written in that true old book that the Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath. The other 
thought was that we who are, or who call ourselves, 
teachers are only students, and I wonder how we dare set 
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ourselves as criteria for a growing soul. I feel how little we 
know, how we should take off our shoes because we stand 
on sacred ground. I think we should be very, very careful 
how we stifle the spontaneity of the pupils coming to us by 
setting up formulas. I believe in principles. I believe, as 
Miss Nelke said this morning, that a teacher cannot know 
too much. I also believe in making the way just as clear 
for the pupil as possible. 

Mrs. Carter: In listening to this paper, I feel also the 
great responsibility we assume as teachers and the different 
effects we must have upon our pupils. I remember when I 
was very young I had a Sunday school teacher for a great 
many years. I don’t remember a single thing she said to 
me, but I remember that she wore a pair of beautiful garnet 
earrings. I remember only her name and her earrings. I 
had another teacher who, when I| was with her, seemed to 
bring out the best in me. I never think of her but I feel 
like trying to be a better woman. This was all brought up 
to my mind in listening tothis paper, and I think theteacher 
who fails to impress the pupil with the spirit of the work, 
even if she is teaching technique, fails in her work; and I 
feel that we owe the reader a great debt of gratitude for the 
excellent thoughts and the great inspiration her paper has 
offered to us. 

Mr. Newens: There has been more or less said in this 
convention and others which bears upon the how. The 
idea is whether there might be a possible throwing aside 
of the what, or spirit in which what we have to say, is pre- 
sented, through the how, or through principles or systems, 
rather than through this ethereal or spiritual realm, which 
is, really, after all, indefinable. The inspiration which can 
come from a teacher may be enough in two lessons to put 
the pupil well on the way towards the artist, and by that 
inspiration and the student’s own consciousness of his 
worth to the world and his responsibility he makes a 
mental and careful report to himself from that time on, 
resulting in an artist. The greatest idea, the largest idea 
and most inspiring, that I ever received of eternity came 
from a teacher of mathematics and geometry. That dear 
old soul, when he drew a line on the board, said: ‘‘That is 
not a line; that is an indication of it. It was there long . 
before I drew it and it is reaching out into eternity.”’ 
And when he drew a line across it he told me something of 
eternity. I had been a pretty good Sunday school boy all 
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my life, but somehow through the soul of that man I 
became conscious of the idea of eternity. But the applica- 
tion of what I have to say here is in just this. Mrs. Denig 
has touched the key of it: we ought to be proud, fellow- 
teachers, when we find a student in whose heart and soul 
and ability we find such exceeding power that we are timid 
in their presence and say, “I graduate you so far as my 
own abilities to teach you are concerned.”’ It should be 
the happiest moment in our lives when we have found a 
student whose soul we can touch, whose ability we 
can so inspire that he stands before us some one day, in a 
lesson, absolutely transformed, and we can say: ‘I have 
no more to do with thee. Go thou and teach some one 
else.”’ I know not how that student will tell some one 
else, but I dare say he will proceed very largely on the 
same basis and with the same method and principle, and 
if he teaches and touches some one else so that he too 
becomes an artist, then he has finished his mission in the 
work and our mission as teachers in teaching that first 
individual is finished. 

Mrs. Manninc: I will not say anything on the subject 
of this paper. We are all agreed that it was very beautiful, 
but I wish to comment specially on the fact that the 
speaker did what few women attempt to do, and that she 
did it well; that is, giving us a good talk and using her 
notes so little. I think that is one reason why those 
beautiful truths came home to us so directly, because she 
talked to us. I think if we could all take a lesson from it, 
she has set us a good example in many respects, but in that 
one especially. 

Miss Tospey: I have nothing to add to what has been 
said, except to express my gratitude for the expressions of 
appreciation and sympathy. It is always stimulating to 
interchange ideas. I thank you. 


Mr. TRUEBLOOD: We will next have the pleasure of 
listening to a paper on ‘“‘The Study of Expression as an Aid 
to the Appreciation of Literature,’’ by Mr. W. R. Davis, of 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE STUDY OF EXPRESSION AS AN AID TO THE 
APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE. 


Mr. Chairman: 


It way not be out of place in the enthusiasm of this hour 
to say, by way of introduction to the discussion of this 
subject, that the art of vocal expression, as well as the 
study of it, is in ill-repute, consequently it is in order to 
call your attention to the vital benefits derived through 
the art. 

A college friend, seated in the office of an up-to-date 
college president, was asked, ‘‘Are you not planning to be 
something more than an elocutionist in life?’’ The young 
man was not surprised; he had heard the same question 
before. The fact is, the study of one of the noblest and 
most useful arts is deemed unworthy the serious effort of 
a college-bred man—or woman, I was going to say, but 
it is generally agreed that ‘“‘the sweet girl graduate’ may 
pursue it if she chooses; but for a man it is decidedly out of 
the question. This is no place to discuss reasons for this 
Philistine attitude; suffice it to sav, this is the age of the 
practical. In the words of a noted educator: ‘‘We are too 
busy getting knowledge, facts, to get an education.’’ 
Neither is it in order to apologize. The day of apology 
was all too long; now it is past. The elocutionist no longer 
needs to carry a list of apologies in his pocket to gain 
admittance into the assembly of the wise. Rather it is 
our purpose to present, once again, the permanent, vital 
value of elocutionary training—the aid it gives to the 
appreciation of literature. If such a study possessed no 
other value, it ought to be ranked among the most fruitful 
forms of training, not only to those who make elocution a 
profession, but to every young man and woman in college 
and university. 

I have referred to the fact that the study of vocal expres- 
sion is in ill-repute. But the study of literature has been 
practically ignored until recently. Even now it is treated 
for the most part as ‘‘a hanger-on to the study of philology.” 
The aims of the study are so varied, and methods so unsat- 
isfactory, that Prof. John R. Moulton said, before the 
National Educational Association, a few years ago: “The 
study of literature has yet to begin."” Many a weary student 
thinks the same way after listening to a half-hour exhorta- 
tion to drink in the spirit of ‘‘Hamlet’’, followed by a half-hour 
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philological chase after one word, the textual meaning of 
which was apparent at the offset. So that if you chance 
into a college English library room you may be struck by 
the presence of numerous, wholesouled, high-minded 
women, but an exceedingly thin scattering of men, until 
twenty hours before the examination. 

Moreover, it is a fact that the leading teachers and 
students of literature are coming to see that it is the train- 
ing in the vocal expression of literature that leads to the 
most sympathetic and deep appreciation of literature, 
which is the aim of any proper study of it. A noted 
Frenchman recently called upon the people of France to 
make the art of reading aloud “‘the very corner-stone of 
public education.’’ Professor Corson of Cornell University 
would make it the only test of a student’s appreciation of 
literature. Prof. J. R. Seeley of the University of Cam- 
bridge has said: “It is not merely for its practical use in 
after life to those whose profession demands public speaking 
that I desire to see elocution be made a part of education; 
but by this means more than any other may be invoked in 
the minds of men a taste for poetry and eloquence.’’ In 
other words, it makes possible the appreciation of literature. 

Notice, we say appreciation of literature. We do every- 
thing with literature today but simply appreciate it. We 
are busy with many things concerning literature but miss 
the real thing—literature itself. In our schools we study 
histories of literature, histories of words, history of writers; 
we hear lectures on literature, criticisms of literature, re- 
views of books. Outside of college halls, what voracious 
appetite for literature! Everything goes, or rather we skip 
over everything. Everything is ‘‘reviewed.’’ We are not 
concerned here with the discussion of what is good and 
what is evil in this attitude toward literature, but we want 
to emphasize the fact it will never yield us an appreciation 
of literature. 

What, then, is meant by the expression ‘Appreciate 
literature’? And how does the study of expression aid it? 

Without stopping to discuss definitions, in the term 
literature we include those literary productions that be- 
cause of their substance of thought and emotion and form 
of expression make a permanent appeal to men. Now, an 
appreciation of literature means the sympathetic compre- 
hension and appropriation of all that literature contains. 
There is in literature an element of thought, given by the 
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writer's intellect, which gives unity to the production. To 
appreciate a piece of literature is to know the thought it 
contains by a detailed analysis and careful synthesis. The 
fine shades of meaning in phrase and clause must be appre- 
hended. Again, theré is in literature an element of emo- 
tion, in which the thought was conceived and in which it 
lies enwrapped. Professor Corson has termed it the ‘‘in- 
forming life of literature.’ ‘Callit what you will. As it is 
the highest aim of literature to interpret life, so the highest, 
best forms of literature will be informed with emotions, 
passions, aspirations, which are the essence of life. To 
appreciate a piece of literature, one must respond sympa- 
thetically to the spiritual notes of the production. Spirit 
attracts spirit. If what Mrs. Browning says is true, ‘‘It 
takes a soul to move a soul,”’ it is equally true that it takes 
a soul to be moved by a soul. 

Lastly, there is in literature an element of imagination 
which molds the thought and emotions of the writer into 
ideal forms, that sees ‘‘the light that never was on land or 
sea,’ that catches sounds lost on the common ear. If one 
is to appreciate literature he must, by an act of imagination, 
create for himself the spiritual vision of the writer. ‘“‘We 
are all poets when we read a poem well,’’ Carlyle has said. 
It is well, standing at the foot of the mountain, to feel the 
same emotion that thrills the man at the summit, but to 
appreciate fully his experience, one must himself stand on 
the summit, to view the same landscape, to catch the same 
glories, to fill in for himself the thousand: hints that no pen 
can hold. Imagination is at the summit of experience, but 
it is the very foundation of the appreciation of life and 
literature. 

Depth of thought in literature calls on depth of thought 
in the reader; warmth of feeling on warmth of feeling; 
Spiritual sight on spiritual sight. We appreciate literature 
only when we comprehend the thought, respond to the 
passion, and appropriate the vision. 

How, then, does the study of vocal expression aid in 
appreciation? We are concerned here primarily with the 
aim of such study and with such details of method as are 
essential to all method. Weare conscious that the methods 
will vary in every sort of study. But the end in view is 
generally the same, and there are certain specific require- 
ments of such study that are necessary to gain the end. 

It is a commonplace observation that in order to give 
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vocal expression to a piece of literature one must know the 
thought it contains, just as one must know the notes of a 
piece of music in order to play it. But this is true when one 
does not intend to voice the literature. The point to be 
emphasized here is that the mechanical work of analysis 
and synthesis is no longer uninteresting and wearisome 
because it is not made an end in itself but a means, where 
it properly belongs in the study of literature. Technical 
knowledge, too, is appreciated now as an expression of life. 
A knowledge of philology? Yes, if it is necessary to inter- 
pret the thought. A study of literary history? Yes, if it 
will make the piece live. A study of biography? Certainly, 
but not now for the purpose of ‘‘literary gossip.’’ The 
elocutionist must know what the piece of literature is, not 
what is said about it. 

Moreover, he cannot stop with the possession of the 
thought. Here is where the great majority of conscientious 
students of literature do stop, and the rest never get this 
far. The work of the elocutionist is just begun. He must 
feel before he can express. With him it is not a matter of 
how much is read, but how much is felt. ‘‘There,’’ said 
the famous teacher of literature to his pupils, ‘“‘take those 
two lines; live with them. If I may feel the ring of true 
passion in them at the end of two months you will have 
made great progress.’” What Shelley says so beautifully 
of the skylark may be applied to a piece of literature: 


It will not tell 
To those who cannot question well 
The spirit that inhabits it. 
It talks according to the wit 
Of its companions, and no more 
Is heard than has been felt before. 


If ‘‘art sets action on the top of suffering,” in writing a 
poem, it will also in expressing a poem, and the response by 
the emotions to the passion of the literature which condi- 
tions vocal expression fulfills the second condition of the 
appreciation of literature. 

Finally, the elocutionist must make both thought and 
feeling his own by the creative power of his own imagina- 
tion. Imagination is primarily a matter of observation. 
So the student of expression is taught to observe the 
incidents of his own experience and those of others. Con- 
tinued observation develops sympathy and sympathy 
always reveals the lidden relations—the power to see and 
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express, which is termed creative power. Thus. in stimu- 
lating and developing the imagination, the study of expres- 
sion is the greatest aid to a genuine appreciation of litera- 
ture. 

What is the aim of the study of expression? What, if 
not above all else, to cultivate and develop our essential 
being, to educate the ‘‘What is?’’ How apt are the lines 
of Mrs. Browning, in ‘‘Aurora Leigh:”’ 

Let me think 
Of forms less, and the external. Trust the spirit 
As sov’ran nature does; to make the form; 
For otherwise we only imprison spirit, 
And not embody. Inward evermore 
To outward,—so in life, so in art 
Which still is life. 

That is the unwritten motto over every school of expres- 
sion worthy the name, and the ideal of every true teacher. 
If so, then, as the ideal is reached in any degree, literature 
will be appreciated. Notice, I do not say that the study 
of expression is the only way to gain power to think, and 
imagination to create—in other words, spiritual education. 
But it is one way, and one that is often overlooked; and 
since in its last analysis appreciation of literature is a 
matter of soul, the study of expression is of invaluable aid. 
Now, there are many things that ought to be said right 
here. I have time but fortwo. In securing appreciation 
let us have patience to wait. We don’t sow a kernel of 
wheat at seven in the morning and uncover it at nine to 
see if it has sprouted. Neither do we attain spiritual 
development in afew months. May I frankly tell my own 
conviction? The trouble with us youngsters is we have not 
lived long enough to be spiritually educated—‘‘drawn out.” 
There is so much outside of our observation, experience, 
and imagination; and the trouble, sometimes, with our 
teachers is that they forget that life is a growth. 

This leads to the second thought. When ought appreci- 
ation of literature to begin, and so the study of expression? 
For instance, when ought Shakespeare to be put into a 
boy’s hands? Why, a boy is not so very old when we give 
him the same physical food that we give the man, nor do 
we dish it up in a different form. To be sure, spiritual life 
develops more slowly, but the food is the same. I believe 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth good food for a boy; better 
than one-half at least of what are termed children’s stories, 
whose avowed purpose is ‘“‘to develop the imagination.” 
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This leads me to the last and greatest aid that the study of 
expression gives to the appreciation of literature; the ability 
not only to appreciate literature for oneself but the ability 
to make others see and feel, and create. ‘The artist’s part 
is both to be and to do.’ To the artist, as well as to the 
disciple, comes the first voice, “Follow me!’’ but just as 
certainly comes the later voice, “Go!” “Follow me!”’ that 
is addressed to man’s being; “Go!” that is a command to 
express. He does not know the full meaning of literature 
until he has been thrilled at seeing the blind see and the 
deaf hear. “I go to church just to hear that man read the 
Bible.”” What higher compliment than that? ‘‘Your 
reading of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ has made Shakespeare 
live for me,’’ said a fifteen-year-old boy to his teacher. 
This is worth while. To the true artist a morsel is never 
so sweet as when shared with another. 

Doubtless you are all familiar with the first experience 
of a lawyer with a jury. He was absolutely certain that 
eleven of the jurors were his when he started his plea; but 
when the verdict was handed in he found he had lost the 
eleven and had gained the oné. His plea was so weak that 
it disgusted the wise but convinced the unprejudiced. 

So, in conclusion, just a word to the wise. The best 
proof of the value of the study of expression is not a proof 
at all, but a challenge: ‘‘Try it and see!’’ When people 
were accustomed to use the expression, ‘experience 
religion,’ this was a favorite pulpit quotation. When 
we become more and more accustomed in the realm. of 
literature to connect the study of vocal expression with the 
appreciation of literature I know of no sounder advice— 
“Try it and see.”’ 


PRESIDENT HAwwn resumes Chair. 


Mr. Hawn: It is my pleasure to have heard that paper. 
It seems to me there can be so little dissent that we shall 
probably not have much discussion; but the author of the 
paper may want some suggestions from you, so we will 
proceed to discuss it. 

Mr. Towne: The element spoken of in this last paper, of 
the life in all literature, appeals to me very strongly. 
Every one has a hobby; a hobby is different from a ‘‘pony,” 
as those in college will agree. My hobby is the dramatic in 
literature, and as | take it that is the life in all literature. 
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Richardson gives us a definition of literature which bars 
certain selections on account of their nature, but you take 
literature, so called literature, and to us as professional inter- 
preters and teachers of elocution it is simply life locked up 
in words. In order to appreciate it and get it out we must 
imagine all it*is. Irving says that the reason there are no 
more Shakespeares at the present time is simply the fact 
that life in literature is neglected; the dramatic element 
which he interptets to be life is neglected entirely and we 
are to-day under the purely mechanical. It seems to me 
that, in order to appreciate literature thoroughly, we must 
go to the bottom of it and from that up, to get life, and 
when we have it ourselves then we can give it to others. 
Life in literature is the element which makes literature 
stand. 

Mr. Hawn: Wemust conduct this discussion along strictly 
professional lines; each speaker being allowed three minutes 
only. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I enjoyed the paper very much and 
indorse the speaker’s views. I would like to ask a question 
for him to answer when he comes to the final remarks: 
What.distinction he draws between the teacher of elocution 
and the teacher of literature; in other words, should one 
who is strictly a teacher of literature in a school be the 
same as a teacher of elocution? Or where should the line 
of demarcation be drawn? 

Mr. Hawn: The closing moments belong to the speaker. 

Mr. Davis: In regard to the question asked as to the line 
of demarcation between teachers of elocution and of litera- 
ture, I believe that the teacher of literature will be more and 
more an elocutionist, in the sense that he will open up the 
life of literature through readings in the classroom. Now, 
there will be different teachers of literature; there will be 
those whose duty will be to open up the history of it 
thoroughly. I believe that to be essential; also, the philo- 
logical study anotheressential. But there will bea greater 
number of teachers of literature who will devote themselves 
entirely to opening up the life and spirit of literature, so that, 
when one takes a literary course in college, he won't go out 
with simply a casual comprehension of literature but no 
idea whatever of the real thing, the life in literature. Iam 
too young to answer that kind of question, I am sure, but I 
simplv present what I believe. I am still a student and can 
learn a great many things from day to day. 
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President Hawn announced a few moments for recess. 

(After recess): 11:40 A. M. 

Mr. Hawn: I would suggest that those who are notified 
to act as critics of the reader should provide themselves 
with pencil and paper and jot down a note here and there. 
We have a reading which will last probably from twelve to 
fourteen. minutes and I am sure the reader invites your 
earnest and honest criticism. 

Mr. Newens, Mrs. Manning and Miss Washburn are noti- 
fied to be critics. Recital by Fenetta Sargent Haskell, of 
Cuba, Mo., of a selection from “‘Les Misérables.” 

(Recital by Mrs. Haskell). 

Mr. Hawn: Whatever the critics may say, it was cer- 
tainly a gieat treat and a delight to hear an elocutionist 
whom you can heat. Mr. Newens, please. 

Mr. Newens: I beg to call the Chair to order. I think 
he was not put on the critics’ committee and he has stolen 
some of my fire. I wish to commend the reader of this 
matchless bit of life in literature for certain things which 
every audience enjoys above all other things. First, a 
boldness, regardless of any timidity within, a boldness 
which overcomes it all and which is absolutely necessary to 
master that self-consciousness that timidity would show, 
which, in its appearance, breeds failure to start with. I 
want to commend that boldness with which the reader 
started her story. I want to commend again the force, 
excellent quality and loudness and strength which made 
every individual in the house feel that the reader was read- 
ing directly to him. If there is any one thing an audience 
enjoys above others, I think it is to understand the words 
which the speaker uses. 

Adversely, from my point of view, there are two things 
I wish to present. The first is this: The transitions 
between the characters were observable in themselves. 
Now, I think there is a fault both ways in this regard. I 
think the transition may be so evident that we wonder at 
the quickness of the change from one character to another 
and our attention is called to that wonderful acquirement 
or ability; we are thinking of that, rather than the thing 
the individual is saying. I think the other extreme is to 
make that pause between the changes from one character 
to another wherein we begin to wonder what’s next, and 
ask ourselves what is going to happen. Now, there is a 
mean between these two extremes which is absolutely 
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indefinable. I think it is practically out of the question 
for any one to teach impersonation and transition. You 
may criticise this adversely or you may commend that 
work of the pupil, but somewhere in the inner consciousness 
where we live and feel ourselves in touch with man you 
have come in contact with one where you felt you were not 
getting hold of that individual’s heart. You need no one 
to tell you that; it is a question of the spiritual. On the 
other hand, you may feel that you are getting right into 
the heart and life and you need no one to interpret that for 
you. Now, somewhere between, there is a niceness of 
transition that must be studied and worked out and felt. 
If the audience is saying ‘‘What next?’’ and wondering at 
your remarkable ability, then something is wrong. But if 
we feel that we have put them into our atmosphere and 
they are going right along with us without the least hesita- 
tion or wonderment, then I think we can feel that we are 
succeeding. Now, these are bold things for one to say; I 
hesitate somewhat in saying them. I fear oftentimes we 
are given to having the individual place himself somewhere 
where he may be seen, But this is my point of view asa 
critic: The hand of Jean Valjean, where he persented 
his letter or passport, was seen; therefore I think that a 
blemish. We saw that hand when the reader was not 
entirely in full and complete impersonation of the character 
who held the letter. lew that transition I mention refers 
not only to the division between the characters, but also 
from the parts where the individual who is reading seemed 
to present her own words and then drop into the character. 
It may be applied in one place as well as in another. 

The other adverse criticism I have to present is this: 
The force which is so splendid a thing was used to ill advan- 
tage. Maybe I thought it rather than felt it; I am not 
absolutely sure, but I am conscious of the effect that, in the 
quietness of that hour at night, when the moonbeams 
were stealing through the windows and Jean Valjean was 
passing so quietly through the room, not a sound to be 
heard, yet the force was so great that it spoiled the quiet- 
ness and stillness and the terror of that moment. 

Mrs. MANNING: It is extremely hard for me to listen to 
Mrs. Haskell and criticise her other than in a favorable 
light. I have never done it before, and she is such a strong 
and magnetic reader that it is doubly hard, harder, I think, 
for me than for any one else to see the faults. She carried 
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me along with her as she always does. I lived with her 
through this work. I think her character work very fine. 
I tried to listen to her as I would to any pupil; I felt it was 
absolutely necessary for me to find something that was not 
right. So perhaps the only adverse criticism I could make 
would be that I think if thé descriptive part had been 
subordinated a little it would have added to the artistic 
effect. I felt that it was made a little too much of. As to 
the force, I felt that Mrs. Haskell is accustomed to painting 
her pictures on large, broad lines; she is accustomed to 
filling very large spaces; and knowing her work as well as I 
do, I felt that was the reason for it. The only thing, how- 
ever, that at all marred it for me was just that the descrip- 
tion was being made a little too much of, and not subordi- 
nated to the artistic. 

Miss WAsHBuRN: I think we were all very much 
impressed with the magnetism of the speaker, her domina- 
tion of the audience and the clearness and vigor with which 
she sketched in these scenes for us. I differ a little bit from 
the first critic in his saying that he admired her boldness at 
the start. I think there is such a thing as making a thing 
so strong that you make it artistically and psychologically 
weak. Just a little sentence might illustrate that point. 
Where she said that the police was dismissed, her voice was 
very strong and clear. Now, that policeman was of no 
importance; he did not appear upon the scene again. At 
the beginning, the hero is a man who is under a great strain. 
He is like a hunted hare, driven from pillar to post. It 
seems as though the contrast was not accentuated enough— 
the weakness of his position as compared with the strength 
of an irresistible Fate which makes his reception here so 
remarkable that some one should allow him to come in and 
give him a bed such as he had not slept in for nineteen 
years. Only upon that point I would take exception to 
the interpretation. 

Mrs. Hasketi_: Ithank mycritics very much. “Perhaps 
the abruptness of the beginning might be accounted for by 
the fact that when I give a whole evening’s recital from 
‘Les Misérables,’’ I give an introduction, but I could not 
do so here in twelve minutes. It seemed abrupt to me to 
begin without an introduction. Also, I did not realize 
that I need not speak so loud; I am constantly criticised 
for that. I try to reach audiences of four or five*thousand 
often and don’t always get my voice down to suit smaller 
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houses. Moses True Brown used to tell me I did not group 
rapidly enough, too, so Mr. Newens was right there. I 
thank you very much. 


On Wednesday Evening, at 8 o’clock, the following pro- 
gram was rendered at Unity Church: 


Aria, ‘‘My Heart Is Weary’’—Goring Thomas. 
Mrs. Jay A. Rospinson, Denver 
Recital from ‘‘As You Like It” Act III, Scene 2: Act IV, 
Scene 1.—Shakespeare. 
Mrs. Tuomas C. TRUEBLOopD, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Recital, ‘‘Dolores Before the King,’’ from ‘‘In the Palace of the 
King’’—Marion Crawford. 


Miss SARA GREENLEAF Frost, Staunton, Va. 
“‘Come Into the Garden, Maude’’—Balfe. 
Mr. Harry D. Martin, Denver 
Recital, ‘“‘How Honey Got Los’ ’’—Original Monologue—and 
“Blow Li'l’ Breezes.”’ 
MarTHA GIELOw, Washington, D. C 


Session of the Main ody 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1903—1I0 A. M. 


The PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. Hawn: We shall now have the pleasure of listening 
to a paper on “The Influence of the Fine Arts on the Moral 
Sensibilities,’’ by Professor J. H. Kappgs, of Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS ON THE 
MORAL SENSIBILITIES. 


BY J. H. KAPPES, DENVER. 


Man was created with a threefold faculty, viz.: the 
intellectual, the ethical and the emotional. No human 
being can be called cultured who is not educated harmont- 
ously in these three faculties. The Creator prepared two 
distinct sources from which human happiness may be 
derived. The first source the cultured man finds in his 
own breast. It is distinctly subjective. The second he 
finds everywhere in the external world. That is objective. 
These two sources are dependent on each other. The 
objective and the subjective in man are so closely allied 
that a correspondence, so wise and perfect, shows a mani- 
fest design by their combined energy for the happiness of 
man. 

Philosophy is divided into five distinct main divisions, viz: 

1. The Science of the Human Soul, or Psychology. 

2. The Science of the Law of Correct Thinking, or Logic. 

3. The Science of Ethics, or Moral Philosophy. 

4. The Science of the Supernatural, or Metaphysics. 

5. The Science of the Beautiful, or Aesthetics. 

This last division engages our attention. 

Now, what is the aethetic sense or taste of man? It is 
that power of the soul by means of which man receives 
pleasure from the beauties of nature and art. Whenever 
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and wherever this power is exercised, on appropriate 
objects, the result is mental happiness. This explains the 
phenomenon why we feel happy when we are surrounded 
by objects of beauty. 

Some derive pleasure from the study of poetry, others 
from the demonstrations and deductions of mathematical 
science. Some minds work only on concrete subjects, 
while others delight in the abstract. So it happened that 
a celebrated mathematician studied Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,’’ and after he had toiled through the difficult work 
for some months, he asked the question in a really mathe- 
matical way: “‘What does all this work prove?” 

When the author of the Pythagorean proposition had 
discovered its solution, he ran through the streets of the 
city shouting in an ecstasy of delight: ‘I have found it! 
I have found it!”’ 

There are other minds which find their greatest delights 
in the productions of the pencil, the brush, or the chisel. 
So it is also with the beauty of architectural creations. 

The ‘“‘concord of sweet sounds’ demands a different 
organ. The ear pours its rapture into the same human 
soul. To the blind the external beauties of art and nature 
and the pleasure derived from them are a sealed book. 
Hence it is that they turn with redoubled relish to those 
objects which communicate with the soul through the 
organ of the ear. 

Which one of the fine arts produces the highest order of 
influence? 

It is eloquence, which seems to combine the excellence 
of all the fine arts. Eloquence involves the very soul of 
poetry; and since poetry is the greatest of the fine arts, 
the orator has a power in swaying the minds of the hearer 
that cannot be surpassed by the means of any other fine art. 

Poets and prophets were the accredited public speakers ot 
the assemblies of the ancients. They recited their own 
productions at their games and festivals. They stimu- 
lated their fellow citizens to delight and to deeds of martial 
valor. 

In the history of literature we find that the epic existed 
prior to oratory. For we know that Homer, the prince of 
epic poets, lived some hundreds of years before the father 
of oratory, Pericles. 

The Hebrews are entitled to the earliest place in the 
history of poetry. Every student of the Old Testament 
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must be struck by the grandeur in which it stands on a 
hundred monuments of antiquity. From these anciene 
treasures has been drawn the material of the most sublimt 
and effective eloquence. Our modern critics and profound 
philologists are undecided whether to class the Hebrew 
prophets as orators or as poets. 

The art of painting cannot be compared with the art of 
poetry, or with eloquence, because painting takes place in 
space, while eloquence and poetry take place in time. 

Eloquence instantly wings its flight through every 
region of nature and art, summoning, at pleasure, whatever 
it needs to produce an impression on the soul, and that 
impression is not, as in a picture, the result of slow and 
labored strokes of the pencilor brush, but of the mighty 
action of the mind in its boldest conceptions and its warmest 
enthusiasm. The genius of human eloquence can carry 
the soul captive and encircle the whole man with its irresist- 
ible enchantment. Painting cannot do this. 

The great object of eloquence is persuasion. Persuasion 
may be an incidental result of production of the pencil and 
brush, but it never can be a part of the main design. 

What is the object of those historical paintings in the 
rotunda of the national Capitol? 

It is national glory. They can indirectly and incident- 
ally persuade the young to the adoption of principles of 
pure patriotism and to the performance of deeds of heroic 
devotion. 

If such, then, be the effect of these speechless works of 
art upon the patriotic heart; if the mute paintings and the 
voiceless marble can be so eloquent, if they can illustrate 
the renown of past generations and inspire generations to 
come with the spirit of high endeavor, to what achievement 
may not a living, speaking eloquence aspire? 

The statue of Demosthenes might charm the beholder, 
but what would he think of Demosthenes himself, especially 
could he hear the indignation of his voice in denouncing 
the atrocities of the King of Macedonia? 

Now let us make a comparison between eloquence and 
music. 

Music is purely emotional, while eloquence can appeal 
to the emotions as well as to the intellect. 

The province of music is to appeal to the beautiful rather 
than to the useful. None of the fine arts can reach music 
initsinfluence. Music is the most subtle of ail the fine arts. 
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It is just like religion. You cannot uuderstand the one nor 
the other. Religion can be felt, but not understood. It is 
precisely so with music. Whatever is intellectual about 
music is the science of musical composition, either in 
melody, harmony or in both combined. 

All great and profound musicians were men of the deep- 
est and purest emotions. 

Who .composed the profoundest music? Giovanni 
Palestrina, John Sebastian Bach, George Frederick Handel, 
Joseph Haydn, Amadeus Wolfgang Mozart, Ludwig von 
Beethoven, Robert Schumann, Franz Schubert, Felix 
Mendelssohn. In these we have perfect mental and 
emotional reciprocity. 

Just as all those great men I have named could not be 
silent in the midst of the works of God, much less could 
those pure spirits be silent in the presence of God himself. 

The art of music is of noble birth and, like all sister arts, 
should. never be desecrated to unworthy and unhallowed 
purposes. 

Music is not an isolated art. It forms a most necessary 
link in the great family of arts. Its origin is to be looked 
for at the same source as that of the other arts. Its ideal 
functions are also the same. 

What is art? 

Art in general is that magic instrumentality by means of 
which man’s. mind reveals to man’s senses that great 
mystery called the beautiful. The eye sees it; the ear 
hears it; the mind conceives it; our whole being feels the 
breath of God. The sense of the beautiful is that Godlike 
spark which the Creator has placed in the soul of man; 
and the necessity of giving it reality is that irresistible 
power which makes man an artist. 

Not through one art form alone does the idea of the 
beautiful reveal itself to us. Though different in their 
forms, which are necessarily dictated by the material 
which every species of art employs, yet the one idea of the 
beautiful is contained in all art. 

To say that -it requires more genius to create master 
works in one art than in another is certainly a wrong 
assertion. Shakespeare, Beethoven, Michael Angelo, 
Milton, Phidias, Goethe, Raphael, Dante, Direr, Schiller, 
Mendelssohn, Bach, Handel, Palladio, Mozart, Haydn, 
Tasso, who can prove which one of these minds was the 
greatest? 
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In the plastic arts the idea of the beautiful is expressed 
through outward forms. The eye serves the mind as 
interpreter of an ideal. 

In music the world with its emotions and feelings is 
driven back to the heart, and the idea of the beautiful is 
expressed through tone-forms which the ear reveals to our 
mind. Thus, music’s real nature is less understood than 
the more realistic plastic arts; hence the dualism which 
exists. 

In poetry the objective nature of the plastic art and the 
subjectivity of music are united. In reading the descrip- 
tion of a palace, of a beautiful figure, of a landscape, our 
mind sees those objects in great reality, while, at the same 
time, the peculiar mood, in which these pictures place us, 
when associated with certain lyric and tragic situations, 
thrills our soul with emotions and feelings in a great degree 
similar to those awakened by music. 

Every art has its moral, refining, ennobling qualities, 
but art can also be made the vehicle of demoralization, or 
to serve frivolous purposes. 

It is the true artist's mission to keep his ideal of the 
beautiful, in all its forms, chaste and pure. Not by 
descending to the level of everyday trivialities will he 
fulfill this noble mission, but by lifting up his eyes toward 
the purifying atmosphere of the Godlike ideal. 

We should never be prejudiced or influenced in speaking 
of the different masters by the nationality or the school to 
which they and their labors belonged. We should never 
accept any judgment, any opinion of a historical fact or 
aesthetic appreciation of important works, that marked 
an era in art, until after a conscientious, careful examina- 
tion and study of the most reliable sources. 

Oh, if only my time would permit, I should like to point 
out the great industry, the iron perseverance and the deep 
devotion, displayed by our most eminent masters, not only 
in creating original works, but also in studying thoroughly 
and diligently the works of their predecessors. These men 
knew how to respect the great qualities of those who lived 
and toiled before them. It was not all genius that made 
these masters so great; their greatness was partly due to 
their continual. well-directed, profound study of the 
fundamental principles of their art. 

But how is it mow in this materialistic age, where the 
Almighty Dollar is greater than the once almighty genius? 
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We have neither time nor perseverance to go through a 
preparatory and earnest study. 

Several years ago, while living in an Eastern city, a 
young man came to me, asking my advice as to becoming 
acomposer. He had a portfolio full of manuscripts which 
he left with me for my critical examination. In aweek he 
would call for my opinion. Meanwhile, I examined his 
productions which, though crude, showed some talent. 
He called again. I laid out a plan of study for him, based 
upon the principles of European conservatories and advised 
him to go to Leipzig to study composition. He was per- 
fectly astonished at the severity and length of study 
required and said to me: ‘Don’t you think if I work right 
hard for a year or so that I shall be able to compose an 
opera like Gounod’s ‘‘Faust,”’ or an oratorio like Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘“‘Elijah?’’ More than fifteen years have passed, 
but I have looked in vain for a new opera ‘‘Faust,”’ or a 
new oratorio “Elijah.” 

Mendelssohn and Gounod, both of whom I knew 
intimately, have taken delight in work itself, and waited 
patiently for their reward; but the young aspirants of the 
present day would like to take the reward first and dispense 
altogether with the drudgery of preparatory work. 

Music is often called the ‘Bride of Poetry,’’ for they 
were wedded in Paradise and they have continued to live, 
harmoniously together through all revolutions of time, 
through the decay of empires and the sepulchre of the human 
race. They cannot be divorced so long as the passion ot 
the soul shall demand expression. 

For every emotion of joy and grief, of love or indignation, 
there is an appropriate sign, which takes the form of a 
modulated sound, and these sounds produce the most 
powerful impression on the mind. 

The first poets sang their own verses, and hence the 
beginning of what we call verstfication, or words arranged 
in a more artful manner than prose, so as to be suited to 
some tune or melody. The musical scale is much more 
wonderful than the alphabet of a langauge, because it is 
the immutable production of nature, while the alphabet 
is arbitrary. 

Eloquence claims music within her domain, so far as 
the energy of emphasis, the melody of sound and the 
harmony of periods are concerned. The living voice is the 
most wonderful instrument and is essential to the highest 
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achievement of both arts. Conception, adaption, empha- 
sis and expression are all common to both. 

The superiority of eloquence, as a practical art, is seen 
at the bar, in the forum, in the pulpit, and in legislative 
assemblies.. In the great halls, where civil affairs are 
transacted, music would be out of place; it would be a 
hindrance and detriment to the commonwealth. 

Art is based upon science, and the advancement of the 
one insures the progress of the other. Here is a perfect 
reciprocity. 

Of all the fine arts, poetry is the greatest. Some writers 
have defined poetry as the langu4ge of the imagination, but 
this is only one phase of it. Poetry lies deep in the heart 
of the poet himself, and then it is that it awakens the most 
profound emotions:in the hearts of others. To illustrate: 
Let us compare the poet Shakespeare with the poet Schiller, 
who is called the German Shakespeare. The British bard 
is perfectly objective or epic. He holds a mirror before us 
in which we see the world; but we see very little, if any, of 
the man Shakespeare. 

Schiller, the German Shakespeare, is perfectly subjective. 
He also holds a mirror before us in which we see the world, 
which Schiller has fashioned according to his own high 
ideal. 

Shakespeare is the philosopher of reason and under- 
standing; but Schiller electrifies the heart. Shakespeare 
influences the intellect, but Schiller becomes the moral 
teacher of a whole nation,so much so that the great William 
von Humboldt said: ‘Schiller, by his lofty moral teaching, 
kept a whole nation pure.’ Schiller became the orator of 
his nation by his lofty poetry. 

When Christianity, which I prefer to call the ‘‘eternal 
principle’ of the world, extends her empire on the earth, 
shaping the purposes and satisfying the sensibilities of 
man, the more certainly will his taste seek its gratifica- 
tion in such work, rather than in that which panders to 
the passions, debauches the imagination or corrupts the 
heart. 

In the history of painting we meet the names of Raphael, 
Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Yeronese, Salvador Rosa, 
Titian, Rubens, Van Dyke, Albert Dtirer, Holbein, Murillo. 
Which were their most successful and most celebrated pro- 
ductions? We all know that they spent the force of their 
genius upon themes of inspiration, such as: ‘“‘The Miracles 
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of Christ,’’ ‘“‘The Preaching of Paul at Athens,’ ‘“‘The 
Death of John the Baptist,’’ etc. These great men were 
attracted by the moral beauty and the grandeur of their 
themes. 

Do you not suppose that, in addressing their works of 
art to the religious sensibilities of man, they expected to 
find in them responses of the deepest tone and of the most 
undoubted perpetuity? The colors may fade from their 
canvas, yet the idea is eternal; though Bach and Handel 
may have been forgotten, yet their ideas of religion in 
music are eternal. 

In all art connection we must consider three things, viz: 

1. The comprehensiveness of the design. 

2. The beauty of proportion. 

3. The sublimity of expression. 

These qualities are essential to the highest success in art. 

In recapitulating those arts which I have brought to 
your view, we see prepared, on the one hand, the beautiful 
images of poetry—the rich colors of painting—the moral 
sublimity of eloquence—the soft melodies, and profound 
harmonies of music—the silent eloquence of sculpture; 
and on the other hand, certain mental susceptibilities by 
which the influences emanating from these arts are 
enjoyed. 

Just as there is a law which adapts the light to the eye or 
the sound to the ear, I believe there is a law which adapts 
the man to his time. The work to be done is not laid on 
a chance individual, but the man is found to stand just 
there and do just that. Such a man is called a providential 
man. 

Just as personality is the lever of /istory, so it is in art. 
But with all my firm belief that everything goes by eternal 
laws, I stumble in my contemplation, upon the law of 
dualism in science, in history, in morals, and even in the 
realm of the fine arts. 

That the fine arts do exercise a healthful influence upon 
the moral sensibilities, I do not doubt fora moment. And 
yet the history of art has shown that there is no rule 
without some exceptions. We see this exemplified even in 
the ordinary walks of artistic life. Why, then, is it that 
some of the greatest artists, and certainly many of the lesser 
lights, who are not entitled to the appellation of artist, 
appear as if their moral sensibilities had never received any 
benefit from artistic influences? 
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A celebrated author said recently: ‘‘The tendency of 
modern culture is away from Christianity.’’ I am not in 
sympathy with this sentence. The great Goethe says: 
“Christianity without culture is impossible, and the germ 
and essence of a// culture is found in Christianity.’’ But 
to return to culture: 

Culture is the harmonious blending of the three principal 
faculties, viz.: Intellectuality, ethics and emotions. 

Is art possible without that culture? Suppose a man 
of high technical skill were only educated intellectually, 
but lacked the moral and emotional development, would 
you call such a man cultured? 

It is in art that culture comes to its flower, and it is in 
the reaction of art upon the artist, that we learn just what 
this kind of culture does for a man. A tree is known by 
its fruit. We deal too much in glittering generalities 
about culture; we utter too many ingenious sophisms— 
and the simple-hearted believer stands before that so- 
called culture with a silent tongue. 

I am not a pessimist; I believe we are progressing in 
the moral world, but I fear that the pretended culture 
sails under false colors. It is so in literature, in sculpture, 
in painting, in music, in elecution, in the theater and in 
every branch of the fine arts. Why is it that so many 
practitioners in art are themselves the most lamentable 
evidences that their practice in art has not one purifying or 
or ennobling quality? 

It is because such practitioners in art are not cultured. 
They may possess intellectuality, but they lack the culture 
of high morals and religious emotions. Why is it that 
some so-called artists in music, in poetry, in elocution, in 
painting, in sculpture and in the histrionic art live in open 
violation of the Ten Commandments upon which all the 
culture of the world and the perpetuity of civilized society 
and government are based? 

Some people have gone so far as to charge art itself with 
the looseness of some of her devotees. I, for one, protest 
against such an accusation. Art is no police officer to 
keep us in order; art does not and cannot enforce duty by 
law; art does not offer reward or threaten with punishment; 
art never pretended to teach a code of morals. Art 
expresses that which is 1m the soul of humanity, through 
the subtle influences of imagination. Art creates in us a 
sympathy with that which is noble and high. 
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It is not the fault of art that so bad a flavor lingers 
around the opera house and the theater. It is the fault 
of men. When Charles II was called from France to 
occupy the English throne, after the death of Oliver Crom- 
well, he brought with him all the French corruptions into 
his court, upon the English stage and into English society— 
and England has not recovered yet from the immoralities 
of the Stuarts. 

Does music purify those who devote their lives to it? 

Yes, and no! Yes, we see that it did purify the lives 
of such men as Palestrina, Lassus, Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Felix Mendlessohn. All these 
great composers were models of morality and high religious 
sentiments. They were men of the highest harmonious 
culture and their music strengthened their moral and 
religious convictions, and their convictions purified again 
their lofty music. 

Why is it that so many people throw a slur upon the art 
of elocution, which I consider one of the greatest factors in 
the education of the people? It is because so many of 
those uncultured ‘“‘hellocutionists’’ go through this country 
bringing disgrace to a profession so noble, so high-toned, 
and so beneficial in reality and potentiality to our rising 
generation. 

We want in our professional life greater general culture 
on the part of teachers. It is not enough to go through the 
country declaiming a few funny dialect pieces with badly 
applied gestures and facial expression, in the the shape of 
grimaces, in order to be called a teacher of the art of 
elocution! 

Every educator knows that moral culture is the corner- 
stone of all education and culture. Refinement (so-called) 
without character is nothing more than silly affectation. 
It is false and very harmful. That kind of refinement is 
simply pasted on the outside. It washes off when the 
rainy season of trial and misfortune set in. 

Every teacher must understand that the first duty in 
teaching is to make good citizens—citizens who are honest, 
honorable, just, and tolerant. Such an education will be 
the death-blow to pretenders of any kind. Our republic 
needs men, just now, like those of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century—like Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin—who 
feared God so much that they did not fear anything else, 
neither the world nor the devil. A God-fearing man is a 
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man of well-developed religious and moral nature—a man 
of character. Such men.and women ought to be in the 
noble profession of teaching, for a great philosopher, himself 
a teacher, said: ‘Religion is the mainspring of the highest 
spiritual activity, which is culture itself.” 

This is an age of gigantic trusts. I think it would be a 
wise arrangement to have a kind of a “‘teachers’ trust’’— 
a ‘‘teachers’ protective labor union”’ for the encouragement 
of high culture among the teachers and for the expulsion 
of unworthy members of the profession. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the National Convention of 
Elocutionists: I admire and honor your profession and 
your work. You have it in your power to do much for the 
attainment of the ideal of all teaching, viz.: ‘‘general 
culture.”’ 

There is no vocation like that of teacher. It hes the 
power of multiplication. It has an element of /ife in it, that 
no other work of life has. It is eternal! It has that 
communicating touch of intelligence, morality, religion and 
patriotism which runs from one to another and which goes 
into the elements of character. 

If not crowns of wealth, if not the luxury of ease, if great 
fortunes are not yours, yours will be a more enduring 
crown if it can be said of you that in every touch upon the 
life of the young, you have lifted up. Let us magnify the 
calling of teacher, not by boasts, but by work; not by pre- 
tentions, but by results; not by show, but by worth; not by 
words, but by deeds. 

My best wishes go with you! May God bless you 
abundantly in your great work! 


Mr. Hawn: We shall now hear Mr. O. B. Towne, of 
Topeka, Kansas, on ‘‘The Voice as an Agent of Expression.” 


THE VOICE AS AN AGENT OF EXPRESSION. 


There is no element in the mechanical structure of the 
human being that has a greater influence in the advance- 
ment of civilization than has the voice. There is noelement 
which has done more for the establishment of “peace on 
earth” and ‘‘good will toward men.’’ No element has done 
more of good and more of evil. No element has greater 
strength and yet has greater weakness. One scarcely 
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realizes the power of expression that lies in the voice until 
once deprived of it. We carry on the ordinary affairs of 
life easily and quietly; we succeed in the greatest efforts of 
our lives, little thinking of the debt we owe to the simple 
voice and its ability. We converse, we laugh, we shout to 
our fellows at great distances, we proclaim the laws of 
peace from the public platform, and in this we simply 
transfer the thought stimulus from our own mind to the 
minds of those who listen. We speak words of tenderness 
to the sobbing child whose curly head rests trustingly on 
the shoulder, and the sympathy which we feel is appreciated. 
In all this we simply think and feel and the tone and the 
word assume, easily, the natural and desired elements. But 
remove this power to vocalize, and even though we may 
have the divine in thought and spirit, we have less than the 
lower animal in the power of expression. 

The physical mechanism of the voice is very simple when 
compared with that of some of the other organs of the body. 
A pair of ligaments stretched across the top of a cartila- 
ginous box called the larynx constitute the basic elements. 
a current of air is forced from the lungs, along the passage- 
way in the trachea, through the larynx, and between the 
vocal ligaments, setting them in vibration. This vibration 
is ‘reinforced by the natural resonators of the body until it 
issues from the mouth and nose in a stream of sound. 
Complex it may be called, but how simple when compared 
with the mechanical process of sight. 

Thus far we have simply the voice. No word formation, 
no articulation, nothing but vocalization. Articulation is 
accomplished by the soft palate, the tongue, the teeth, and 
the lips. These, however, do not affect the subject in hand, 
and therefore need not concern us here. I will confine 
my attention first and foremost to the treatment of the 
voice, primarily as such. 

It has been stated that the air which passes between the 
vocal ligaments setting them in vibration comes from the 
lungs. The lungs are one of the five vital elements in the 
great humansystem. These five elements control the entire 
system, and in their absolute necessity to animal existence 
determine the greater or lesser degrees of activity of the 
entire physical and mental mechanism. Yet there would 
be great trouble in the body were each of these elements 
allowed to perform its functions independently of its fellows. 
How little would be the efficiency of the body if the lungs 
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and heart, for example, did not act in harmony, even in the 
slightest particular. Chaos in the physical being would 
immediately result, and unless harmony were restored the 
animal body would perish. 

In order to prevent such a calamity, nature has organized 
a second nervous system known as the ‘‘sympathetic sys- 
tem.’’ This system co-ordinates the action of these five 
vital elements, making them work in absolute harmony. 
This system causes the lungs to respond in their action to 
the excited working of the mind, and we have the heaving 
breast and the deep but rapid breathing so characteristic 
of tense physical and mental activity. All the elements 
work in harmony; all are co-ordinated so that we have no 
inconsistency, no schism, in the vitalized activity of the 
healthy, sound body. 

This close relation between the vital elements of the 
human body being understood, let us apply it to the ques- 
tion in hand. It has been stated that the air from the 
lungs sets the vocal ligaments in vibration. Also it has 
been stated that the “‘sympathetic system’’ codrdinates 
the activity of the five vital elements of bodily existence. 
Now from this we see that the muscles controlling the 
throat and vocal apparatus also respond to physical and 
mental excitement through the action of the general 
nervous system, one of the five elements. This means that 
we have a harmony of action between the lungs and the 
vocal apparatus. Thus we have a tense action on the part 
of the lungs, and consequently the vocal organs, in response 
to any excited condition in other portions of the being, and 
the result is a tense and excited vocalization. In this 
coérdination we find the basis for all our catalogue of vocal 
elements which we dogmatically class under the heads of 
“Quality,’’ “Force,” and ‘‘Pitch.’’ A wide range we may 
say, but no wider than our data will warrant. All the 
thoughts of the mind, all the energies of the vitalized 
activity, all the emotions, and all combinations of these 
elements of the ‘‘triune nature,’’ find an immediate response 
in the action of the vocalizing powers of man. All can be 
expressed and understood, and each and every one, has its 
place to fill, in the great social, civil and religious life of 
mankind. 

That simple and inarticulate vocalization means a great 
deal in the animal world is very noticeable in the lower 
animals. Little do we understand the effect that quality 
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and force have upon the lower animals until throughasystem- 
atic and scientific test we obtain definite knowledge. We 
talk of the great intelligence of the dog, and give him credit 
for the comprehension of human conversation. I will not 
assume the responsibility for the assertion that this is not 
the case among some of the more delicately bred dogs, 
those, for instance, who have received all the care and 
attention which a very partial mother bestows upon her 
sick child. I will not say that this may not be true in the 
case of suchhumanized dogs; but with the ordinary, average 
dog, it is the quality and force of the tone that are inter- 
preted. 

Take a concrete example. In my younger days there 
was a very intelligent shepherd dog which was the constant 
companion of myself and my younger brothers and sisters. 
Sometimes he appeared to understand certain things in 
our conversation. However, one could call him all the 
names to be found in the catalogue of invectives, and so 
long as it was done in a pleasant and bright tone, it had 
the same effect as did words of real appreciation and 
affection. On the other hand, when kind words were 
spoken in a stern and cold voice, he would drop his head, 
with an expression of infinite sadness in his great blue eyes, 
slink away to some retired spot and mourn. This shows 
the effect that simple vocalization has upon a brute. I 
quote as authority for the truth of this statement as a 
scientific fact, Drs. Clarke and Kellogg, of the Biological 
Department of Williams College, and Professor Rea, 
formerly of Columbia University of New York City. It is 
the mental and physical state made manifest in the nature 
of human vocalization that is interpreted by the animal 
of the brute creation. 

Among the lower species of the animal kingdom we 
find many distinct and articulate sounds which are, to a 
certain extent, the means of communication between the 
members of the same species. For instance, we notice 
the peculiar call of a cat as she comes to her basket with a 
mouse or a bird for her kittens. We see those little furry 
balls of animation scramble and tumble over one another 
as they respond to that cail. All the eagerness of pent-up 
life is called forth. A dog comes in sight and a change 
ensues. The gentle ‘‘meow”’ of endearment and tenderness 
changes into the hiss and the growl. A scramble follows 
and five pairs of bright eyes peering from under projecting 
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objects are all that is visible of the happy family. There 
was a distinct articulation in the call of the cat, aside from 
the vocalization peculiar to the species. This articulation 
aided in the telling of quiet and plenty and aided in giving 
warning of the threatening danger. An articulation so 
distinct that it has been caught and imitated by human 
beings with the same apparent result. 

Notice the call of birds. Notice the howls of the wolf, the 
fox, and the dog, and hear the distinct articulation in the 
doleful wail. This is never misunderstood by members of 
the same species, even though these members may have 
been separated for generations of time, and by hundreds 
of miles of land and water. The language of the species is 
understood by every member, and the reason is because it 
is the simple guality of the vocalization modified only in a 
very slight degree by articulation that conveys the mean- 
ing. 

Many of us have heard of a great naturalist of the present 
era by the name of R. L. Garner. This man has spent 
years among members of the monkey and ape families, 
both at home and abroad. From this long association, 
while studying their habits, means of communication, and 
special characteristics, he became aware that their chatter- 
ing varied with circumstances and conditions. Not only 
was this true in the quality of the vocalization, but also 
to a very marked degree in the articulation. From careful 
study and experiment he was able to ascertain definitely 
the meaning of some of these variations. For instance, 
certain definitely articulated vocal sounds gave an alarm 
of assault or of the approach of danger. These varied as 
conditions and the degree of the danger varied. Also he 
ascertained those articulate vocal sounds which indicated 
hunger, thirst, lonesomeness, complaining, submission, 
and many others. All of these sounds were simple and 
crude, but were accurate and had a distinctness of meaning. 
These and many other calls he learned deliberately, and 
soon found himself, to a limited degree, on very sociable 
terms with. the members of the monkey and ape families. 

Curious to know the extent to which this language was 
understood, Garner spent many years in visiting countries 
all over the world, where monkeys could be found, both in 
captivity, and in their wild, free life in the jungle. In all 
this work he took particular note of the language of the 
species, even though its members might have been sepa- 
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rated for many monkey generations. He discovered to 
his great surprise that his slightest monkey call was per- 
fectly understood. He imitated the alarm call, and in a 
few seconds had the whole monkey community in a perfect 
frenzy of terror. Other monkey expressions were used 
with effects correspondingly as astonishing. Surely this 
is a most unique kind of impersonation. One point is of 
special moment to us in all these facts, and that is, one of 
the reasons why all these different sounds were not mis- 
understood is that the quality of the tone tn any and all 
language varies but slightly when impressions are the same. 

Consequently, even though Mr. Garner may have learned 
the broad monkey dialect of the African jungle to perfec- 
tion; even though he may have secured a perfect under- 
standing of the technicalities of his conversation, the 
quality of the tone was so remarkably the same in express- 
ing the same mental and physical state that there was not 
the slightest misconception of his meaning on the part of 
creatures of the same species in South America. It would 
not be surprising that thesé simple creatures should under- 
stand action, but the fact that meaning is conveyed in the 
lower animal creation by means of articulate vocalized 
sounds is of great moment. This shows a untversal ability 
on the part of nearly all animal creation for the conveying 
of ideas from one to another by means of specific vocalized 
efforts. Many other experiments were made by Garner 
with like results, and we feel that a new era is dawning in 
the knowledge of the evolution of animal articulation and 
vocalization. 

Although we find among the lower animals a readiness to 
interpret the quality and force of vocalized effort, yet we 
do not find this ability developed to any great extent. A 
few brief words convey all the meaning necessary for the 
daily needs, and, with the exception of that concerted 
action due to native instinct, the future is entirely disre- 
garded. All lower animals are primarily beings of action. 
It is one of the great scientific facts of lower animal creation 
that there is a constant struggle for existence and a conse- 
quent survival of the fittest. This struggle is threefold. 
First, the- struggle with the elements; storms, frosts, 
changes in the weather, scarcity of food, etc. Second, a 
struggle with animals of other species and classes, such as 
beasts of prey. Third, a struggle among members of the 
same species for food, shelter, and superiority. These 
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have no effect upon the mental characteristics of the 
species, except to develop a certain crude cunning on the 
part of the individual. This does not create a great 
demand for new vocal expression, and consequently there 
are but slight changes in the vocabulary of special expres- 
sion. It stops when the present demands are satisfied and 
never goes any further. 

It has been reserved for man, the highest form of animal 
creation, to develop mentally and spiritually as well as 
physically, and thus rule the physical world. Commen- 
surate with this development has been the need for a 
broader field of expression. This need was not felt all at 
once, but came with each step in development. The 
thinking capacity of man thus found expression to a very 
great extent through the voice. At first, as in the lower 
animals, it was largely through the quality, force and pitch 
of the vocalized effort. This, however developed it might 
be, soon proved decidedly inadequate, and new articulate 
expressions were invented. With the expression of each 
new word, new thoughts and new phases of the same thought 
were brought to light; and with these new thoughts and 
words came greater needs for a discrimination in quality as 
well asin form. Thus it was that the range of the voice as 
an agent of expression has widened and is still widening. 

The greatest element, however, in the development of 
vocal expression has been the association of communities, 
tribes and nations. No‘two communities have ever been 
surrounded by exactly the same circumstances, and conse- 
quently no two communities have ever had exactly the 
same methods of vocal communication. Association of 
these communities and tribes gave rise to a demand for a 
greater range of vocal expression. The result was a larger 
vocabulary of articulate sounds and more perfect methods 
of intercourse. Modern civilization, with all of its science 
and philosophy of thought and action, means a vocabulary 
and a range of vocal communication which is enormous. 
Now the voice has unlimited possibilities because of the 
material with which it has to do, and the future stands out 
in theory as one vast field promising unlimited activity. 

The higher education of man has been conducive to a 
greater variety of thoughts, emotions and vital activities. 
Consequently we need more perfect ways of expressing 
these elements. Mere words will not do. We must have 
that which is more delicate. We have not gone at the 
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matter roughly, endeavoring to mark out new ground, but 
we are attempting to perfect and polish those faculties of 
which we are already possessed. If the voice is capable of 
expressing the coarser thoughts and emotions, it is aiso 
capable of expressing the finer, and making them mean all 
that they should. It will take time, but it must, for time 
and endeavor mean growth. 

As a result of the scientific study of the vocalizing powers, 
the voice has become more and more efficient as the agent 
of expression. Men have written masterpieces of thought 
and emotion, and the voice has been found to possess the 
ability of interpreting them so as to bring out all they con- 
tain. We study a masterpiece and gain a most vivid 
picture of life under stress of emotion. But do written 
words describe and indicate all that is there? No! Read 
it again, and this time give your imagination free rein. 
What a change! The dull, dead words seem to be over- 
flowing with the very essence of life. Read it aloud in its 
completeness; express it as if you were the person and this 
were real life. What a depth of soul is there! All the de- 
scriptive passages hang as dead weights to the pulsating, 
thrilling life of the thought. It ceases to be literature and 
becomes life—Life with all its flood of hope and joy and love. 

How was this effect produced? I have said that we gave 
the imagination free rein. Ay! there is the point. We 
change the tangle of dead words into a mental reality. 
Reality in thought results in a codrdinate reality in ex- 
pression, and it all works itself out naturally and easily. 
It is not difficult, it is not abnormal. It is the simple 
translation of the real in literature into the real in life. 
Interpretation must, if it is to portray character truly, 
become life. No ranting, no lunatic vocalization, no 
smashing of great holes in the sunbeams, nothing of this 
purely mechanical, rigid-throated vocalization. Nothing 
of this! Nothing but the simple, natural expression that 
tells of all there is and suggests all there can be. 

Great attention is being paid to vocal development, in 
order to secure a better, more easy and more exact vocaliza- 
tion. Why is this done, do you ask? Simply because the 
great medium of human communication requires it, in order 
to keep pace with the development in social, civil and 
religious life. Departments of oratory and vocal music are 
developing all over the world. People have been awakened 
to the great possibilities of expression lying in the human 
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voice. Yet you ask again, what methods do we use? Do 
we lay down laws and create formule with dogmatic arbi- 
trariness? No! By no means! We have discovered that 
the natural voice of all animal kind, under normal and per- 
fectly abandoned conditions, is of itself well placed. The 
baying of the dog, the howling of the wolf, the bleating of 
the lamb, and the cooing of the babe could not be better 
placed, and in their accuracy are able to attain their 
greatest efficiency. No affectation there; no unnatural- 
ness; no imitation; it is correct, absolutely correct. Work- 
ing upon this hypothesis, or rather these facts, instructors 
have secured greater beauty and accuracy in vocalization, 
and consequently greater efficiency in the expression of that 
which is beautiful. 

In ordinary conversation the voice adapts itself to the 
thought, and we have the normal expression giving the 
entire thought. Whatever is more than ordinary thought 
would indicate misses the point—it is untrue and affected. 
The broken, sorrowful tone expresses sympathy and grief— 
there is nothing unnatural. The deep, guttural, rasping 
tone indicates a burst of temper—everything is natural 
there. ‘‘Suit the action to the word,”’ says Shakespeare, 
but let us go back of that and say with equal truth, though 
not with the same epigrammatic conciseness: Harmonize 
the expression and the thought. Yet this is not done by 
some of our students of oratory. We find them ‘tearing 
their passions to tatters, to very rags,’ and the best we can 
say for their interpretation is that we appreciate their 
noise. It is one of the most grievous faults, and comes 
from the fundamental error of imitating rather than being. 
Nothing can be conducive to greater unnaturalness, nothing 
can express less of real truth than imitation. It makes the 
parrot and the ‘‘magpie’’ and does it well, but it does not 
and cannot make the human being. Reality and natural- 
ness only can do that, and, by making the expression all 
that it can be, create life in all literary thought. It can do 
most with the voice because that is the element first affected 
by naturalness. 

This error of imitation, however, need not be charged to 
our modern teachers and students of oratory, as a class, 
for the tendency of the times is to avoid it. But look back, 
only a few years, and see what phonographic records of 
affected vocalization and articulation were the elocutionists 
of the old stamp. Theirs was exhibition, not life, conse- 
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quently we listened to their noise and felt not their thought. 
There is no place in our art for that method which disre- 
gards the natural and seeks to convey the sound of the 
words instead of the thought. 

If we take naturalness as our standard, what are we to do 
with impersonation? Do we in any way depart, in imper- 
sonation, from that which we can find among our fellow 
men? Impersonate a Yankee farmer, and do I aught but 
express vocally, the real thoughts and emotions of his 
experience’ I even cannot do it well unless I assume to be 
that person for the time being. When this is accomplished, 
I, by my vocal expression, make the man a reality. I 
simply throw aside my own individuality and through the 
working of my imagination take up the individuality of 
another, the change in vocal and bodily expression 
being coérdinate with the mental change wrought by the 
imagination. 

What a power for activity we see in voice! What an 
agent in the progress of civilization! The past with all its 
progress is but a detail in the mighty development of this 
agent for the expression of God’s truth. The future is 
bright with the promise of power—power which will not 
give place to the printing press, power which ever will 
reach the hearts of men as no other agent in the circum- 
ference of things can do, power which will live on and on, 
bringing to pass that great era when the corner-stone of 
every civilized organization shall be the doctrine of ‘‘peace 
on earth, good will toward men.” 

How sweet is the cooing of the babe nestling in its 
mother’s arms! What joy and contentment is there 
expressed; it cannot be misunderstood, Yet it cannot 
always be thus, and the prattling voice grows with the 
physical being. The cooing takes on definite forms and 
articulation begins. As time goes on we see in the passing 
of childhood and youth larger fields of activity opening 
out before the young life, and the mind, body and soul 
develop with nature. Thought matures, emotions increase 
in number, and through a strong and manly voice there 
issues from the being the expression of thoughts that 
indicates a firm and manly soul. Manhood comes and we 
1ead volumes of thought in those full, round tones. Love 
brightens the soul with a tinge of divine nobleness, and in 
those broken and tender expressions of endearment we see 
the very depths of the soulof human nature. Look beyond 
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and see the man of middle life. Strong and noble, his 
voice sways the thousands as he guides the nation in the 
paths of justice and peace. No misunderstanding, no 
fault in the noble thought; no imitation; all is truth; all is 
natural; all is the reality of God-given life. 

A step further on. In the tones of peace and content- 
ment we hear him once more in the quite of his home. 
The reverent tones (of the father now) read words from the 
Book of Life. Words do not express all, for in the simple, 
quiet voice of the man we feel the embodiment of the great- 
ness and the goodness and the love of God. A pause; then 
the simple, sweet voice of innocent girlhood rises in the 
melody of a grand old hymn, and we are called beyond the 
happy, reverent girlish figure and look deep into the very 
truths of eternity. The sweet tones die away, but from out 
the fatherly heart swells a prayer for grace and blessing 
and love. Humbly and reverently rises that voice to the 
throne of mercy, and the sincerity of the real life goes with 
it. Once again the picture changes, and there by the vine- 
clad window sits a gray and wrinkled form. Familiar to 
us still through that which has been swept away into the 
ocean of years. He speaks, but the manly roundness of 
the voice of other days has slipped once more into a cracked 
and childish treble. Yet the soul of the man still speaks 
and in those kindly utterances we feel the great heart still 
to be full of the old faith and the old trust. Weakness 
comes; still weaker, and the voice speaks no more; it is 
hushed in eternal quite in the bosom of Mother Earth. 
But among the singing happy throngs that surround the 
throne of the unseen God that voice will still be heard, 
telling of the reality of faith, of hope, and of love in the 
world that was, in the world that is, and in the world that 
is to be. 


Proressor NEWENS in the Chair. 


Mr. Newens: Our worthy President has bestowed upon 
me the honor of taking charge of this discussion. It is 
open now to the entire convention. I shall hold you to 
two minutes each for discussion, as our time is somewhat 
limited. 

Miss MARSLAND: I wish to express my appreciation of the 
paper. I was especially pleased with the suggestion of the 
spiritual force in the human voice. I would like to speak 
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also of the influence that the tone has on people, on our 
feelings. I have noticed in the classroom the effect of the 
teacher’s voice on the children, and where the voice has a 
bright, cheery quality, as well as firmness, the children are 
easily controlled. When the voice is mournful and alittle 
irritable, the children respond by being restless and uneasy 
and hard to govern. I think this was suggested in the 
paper and I wish to express my appreciation of his perfect 
presentation of his subject. 

Mr. Soper: I wish to heartily indorse the words of the 
speaker. I agree most thoroughly with him, and I wish to 
emphasize what was said in regard to the language of 
animals and the examples we get from of tone-placing. I 
think I have spoken on this subject in a former convention, 
but we can gain no greater, grander lesson in voice pro- 
duction and placing of tone than from animals. I have 
lived in the country and studied animals. I look back on 
it now and think of the ‘‘moo”’ of the cow (though I did not 
mean that for a rhyme). The cow doesn’t open her mouth 
until the tone is heard from her nostrils and the overtones 
are all in perfect vibration and the reinforcements in order; 
then there is the perfect, pure tone of mooing. So with 
other animals, in like manner. We can go back to nature 
for a great many good lessons. 

Mrs. Stockton: I would like to ask the speaker if he 
intended to convey the idea that animals have real articu- 
lation. I have always understood that only human beings 
had articulation—that is, the coming together and sepa- 
rating of the organs of speech, or a joining. He used that 
term quite often in connection with the tones of animals, 
and I would like to have that made more clear. 

Mr. Newens: The discussion is closed. 

Mr. Towne: Yes; I would say there is definite articulation 
in the animal kingdom. I don’t say that on my own 
authority, although, ever since I was a little boy, I have 
noticed this particular thing. I have noticed it in cat and 
dog, in calves, sheep and lambs, and through my interest in 
this I have also imitated them and studied imitation and 
know definitely, from personal experience, that there is 
articulation in their communication or animal vocalization. 
You need no take this on my authority only, as I will refer 
you to Charles Darwin in his ‘“‘Origin of Species;’’ also to 
Professor Garner on ‘“‘Apes and Monkeys;”’ and to Doctors 
Clarke and Kellogg, of Williams College. Dr. Kellogg had 
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studied squirrels and woodchucks along these lines and found 
it just as true there as elsewhere. Also, in the songs of 
birds, there is definite articulation. We find vocalization 
in every animal being, down to the snake; there it ceases. 
Vocalization ceases there; articulation one step above; 
there is no articulation in the hiss of the snake but there is 
vocalization. From there up, there is articulation. 


12M. 

Mr. Hawn: After the experience of today, who dares say 
this is not a working convention? I want to make a sug- 
gestion to you, and that is, that tomorrow, having no ex- 
cursion on hand, let those of us who really care to get 
something done, hold a little special session between 3 and 
5 o’clock in the afternoon, for criticism of voluntary readings. 
I am sure that those who want to recite and have asked for 
our criticisms, will be here for this special session if called. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Before putting that to vote, I would say 
that our new Board of Directors will have to organize in the 
afternoon and it takes a couple of hours. While those 
might get together who are not members of the Board, I 
don’t see how members of the Board can be present on 
account of the great amount of work to be done by that 
body before we can leave Denver. It usually takes from 
2 to 5 p.m. and I have never known a sitting to be for less 
than two or three hours. But Mr. Saunderson, who was 
to read a paper tomorrow at 10:20 won't be here, and I 
think that time might be given to the work you suggest. 
Also Mr. Butler may not be here. I think that is the only 
period that could be devoted to this work. It might be 
possible if you were to set your afternoon session later, say 
at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Hawn: Suppose I put it this way: If we can get in 
that work tomorrow morning, in the period left to us to use 
that way, we won't call a special session. But if there is 
any one in this convention hall who feels that, before re- 
turning home, he would like a consensus of our opinion on 
his work, I feel like staying until he gets it. We shall 
devote all the time possible to voluntary reading for criti- 
cism tomorrow, and if those offering themselves cannot be 
taken care of in the morning, we shall meet in the afternoon. 
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On Thursday evening, June 25, at Unity Church, the following 
program was rendered at 8 o'clock: 


Recital, ‘‘Don Carlos’’—Schiller. 
ELEANOR H. DeEniG, Chicago, Il. 
Violin Solo, Fantasie Ballet de Besoit. 
Miss JULIE FERLEN. 
Recital, ‘‘The Crisis’’—Winston Churchill. 
Mr. C. WittiaMs, Boston, Mass. 


At the close of the recital, a free trolley ride was tendered 
members of the N. A. E. by the Colorado‘Associations; the Associa- 
tion making a visit to the University of Denver, at University Park, 
as invited by Chancellor Buchtel, to view the clear skies of Colorado 
through the great telescope. 
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Session of the Main Wodyp 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1903—10:00 A. M. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Hawn: It is always distressing to a presiding officer, 
and doubly so to the chairman of a literary committee, to 
have any failures to announce as to appearance of members 
on the official program. I am in receipt of a letter from 
Professor Butler, of Emporia, Kansas, saying that he may 
not be with us this morning, though he would try his 
best. Some days since we received a letter of regret from 
Professor Saunderson, of Seattle, Washington, So the 
whole morning, up to the hour of business, or question 
hour, will be devoted to voluntary recitals for criticism. 
Have we had a male being recite for criticism yet? I have 
tried to shame them by saying that women had more moral 
courage than we men. Let us see if some man cannot 
summon up spirit. 

Mr. Turner: I would be pleased eile so, but I have been 
up there once this morning. 

(Brief business meeting and recess.) 

Mr. Hawn: We will now open the voluntary recitals for 
criticism. Who will be the first victim? Miss Folsom, 
of South Bend, Indiana, volunteers, and selects as her 
critics Mr. Soper, Miss Marsland and Mr. Newens. 


Miss Folsom recited ‘‘My Ships at Sea.”’ 


Mr. Hawn: Mr. Soper is the first critic. I fear now he 
was not inthe room. Miss Marsland, please. 


Miss Marstanp: I would like first to commend the 
bright, vivacious manner with which the lady came before 
us, and her self-possession. I should like to suggest that 
the work be made more subjective and less objective. 
When the heart is full, the body grows very expressive 
and the face very expressive, but more subtle in expression. 
I would suggest less gesture and more subtle feeling, more 
study of the innermost soul of the selection. 
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Mr. Hawn: Mr. Newens is not in the room. The 
young lady, then, has the privilege of selecting two other 
critics. 

(She selects Mrs. Manning and the President.) 

Mrs. MANNING: I agree with the critic in what she said 
as to the vivacious manner of the young lady; it was very 
bright and pleasing. I think there was very much to 


‘commend. I think those of us who are older in the work 


have not the moral courage to get up and do what these 
who are younger will do, and it is hardly just for us to 
criticise very severely. I don’t believe you could hire me 
to go up there and doit. I really feel that she was so very 
self-possessed and there were so many good points that 
that is all I care to say. 

Mr. Hawn: It is really not the proper thing for the Chair 
to be called on to criticise and hold the gavel at the same 
time. I had the disadvantage of sitting back of the young 
lady. To my mind, the two or three minutes of criticism 
we have had on this selection shows that we should do 
more of this work and have fewer papers and discussion. 
All art matters generally have to come down to work. 
Now the voice, in all cases, of this interpreter was not 
responsive. A most peculiar thing took place the other 
day. I heard one of the greatest divines of this country 
deliver his baccalaureate sermon at a university. His 
speech was wonderful, fine! But his voice, because it was 
not trained, was so unresponsive that he would go up the 
scale for pathos or solemnity instead of down, while it 
would go down in parts that should be vivacious. His 
voice was not responsive to his own mind. And so in this 
case here; where the thought was of death and destruction 
the voice went on a higher key and was not interpretive. 
The great blemish lies in the point covered by the first 
critic; in the poem’s not being made sufficiently subjective. 
The gesticulation was very bad, gesture as gesture, not as if 
impelled by the thought. This is a good rule:—not to 
follow with the eye, and locate or determine a gesture 
if it, in its very nature, is indeterminate. May I ask the 
young lady why this particular poem was given her by the 
teacher? 

Miss Fotsom: The poem was given me as an exercise 
in straight line gesture. 

Mr. Hawn: Most of the faults of students can be laid at the 
door of the teacher, and here isan illustration. Of all the 
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poems I ever heard to be used for an object lesson in straight 
lines, this is the worst. The poem is a dreamy soliloquy. 

Miss MarsLanp: I move that the Association impress 
Miss Norris to recite. 

Mr. Hawn: I will invite her to the platform, but if it is 
voluntary, it is not proper to say invited. But the Chair- 
man respectfully invites Miss Norris to come to the plat- 
form and recite for us. 

Miss Norris selects as critics Mrs. Carter, Mr. Dillenbeck 
and Mr. Williams. 

Miss Norris: I shall give for my selection the well- 
known poem, “Aux Italiens,’”’ by Bulwer Lytton. It was 
suggested by a young lady here this morning who said she 
would like to know how to recite it, not that I pretend to 
know just how it should be recited, but shall give my 
impression of how it should be. It will also illustrate 
some of the points Mr. Dillenbeck gave us so excellently 
yesterday, in regard to gesture. 

(Miss Norris recites ‘‘Aux Italiens.’’) 

Mr. Hawn: Mrs. Carter is the first critic, I believe. 

Mrs. Carter: If I had been trained in extemporaneous 
speaking with Miss Marsland, I feel I could express what I 
have to say upon this poem better. I think we all recog- 
nize the excellent quality of tone the lady used. We could 
commend the simplicity of her manner and her earnestness, 
but I think in this recitation the man is relating his experi- 
ence and I think it is very subjective all the way through. 
He is relating the experience that is the most tender and 
sacred of his life, so there would be less gesture than was 
given and more variety of tone. There was too much 
sameness all the way through. The first part of it, I 
think, was better than the middle or the last. It became 
a little bit monotonous in tone, and in passing from the 
dreamy first part of it to the more dramatic part, I think 
the lady did not bring the value out, for it grows more 
intense, the movement faster and the gesture different. 
For instance, ‘“‘There she sat in her box of state,’’-—she 
used a gesture so (illustrating). If that had been the 
experience of a person and he were telling it to a friend, I 
think he would hardly indicate just where ‘‘she sat in her 
box of state.’’ It is not here and now, but long ago that 
she sat there. In one or two other places she did the 
same thing. And about the tears; I think she made a 
gesture there indicating real tears that might be falling 
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now when it was long ago. I think there was quite a good 
deal to criticise in the emphasis, emphasizing wrong words. 
Now, perhaps I am too familiar with that selection. You 
know we all have our own interpretation of this poem, 
especially if one has recited it for ten or twelve years. I 
think I might be biased in my criticism by the way it 
appeals to me. If I did not know Miss Norris so well, I 
would not dare criticise as I have this morning, but I 
know her to be an earnest student, a sincere friend and 
worker, and I have only tried to point out what occurred 
to me as if she were taking a lesson with me, only we would 
stop and take more time. 

Mr. Hawn: Mr. Dillenbeck, please. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: I realize now what it is to be a critic. 
I think the tone quality in Miss Norris’ work is splendid: 
a magnificent voice, and I think it is an illustration of the 
topic we discussed in Section work—values; I don’t think 
that the values of that selection were brought out. There 
was a sameness all the way through, a sameness of tone 
for the light shades. and the dark shades, Now, 
for example, take this: ‘‘I hope that to get to the King- 
dom of Heaven, through a needle’s eye he need not pass,”’ 
to me there is a touch of humor, just a little thing, but it 
was not brought out. ‘‘I wish him well,_——’’ just a tinge 
of humor. Miss Norris made that just the same, almost, 
as the most serious part of that poem. Now, | have heard 
that read when the words of the song were sung. Of course, 
that is bad; I think it is bad to sing anything in a recita- 
tion, but I believe there should be a suggestion. I think 
those words were given too coldly, too bluntly; Another 
thing, the movement was too slow; there was no change in 
movement. Now, when you say this line, for instance— 
the vision that man saw—‘‘I was there and she was there;”’ 
There is movement there. I know Miss Norris very well, 
too, and know that she won’t take exception to these 
criticisms. There was no change in movement. It was 
the same at the close as at the beginning, while there is a 
change of movement as well as of value. The gestures 
to me were forced, studied. No two people gesture alike, 
but there must be always an abandon, a perfect freedom. 
There was a lack of that freedom and abandon here. The 
position and attitudes were too studied or constrained; the 
hands in many parts were clenched. 
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Mr. Hawn: Would it not be a glorious thing if we could 
all do as well as we know. The third critic, please. 

Mr. Witiams: If I had not looked at Miss Norris at all, 
and had not been put on as a critic, I hardly think I should 
have a word to say except praise. But there were one or 
two points. The voice to me was elegant; beautiful, and 
expressed the thought of the poem. There were some 
places where in transitions she went from one to another 
so quickly that there was not that change or variety in 
pitch as if she had carried on that thought longer and the 
voice would have given up to feeling and there would be a 
greater variety. At the very end, in regard to the voice, 
that was not brought up to the climax as it should have 
been. I have noticed, it seems to me, in this Convention, 
among us all, too much of a feeling of apology. I am sure 
every time I think of getting up, I want to apologize, and 
everybody else does, but I believe in this world if we get up 
and do our best, we should not apologize for that. It was 
not so evident in Miss Norris’s introduction as it has been 
in some of the introductions to other things, but she did say, 
“T will not say that my interpretation is right,’’ and I call 
that a little apologetic. Had she said, ‘‘I will try to bring 
out my interpretation,”’ I would have liked it much better, 
and better still if she had simply said, “‘My interpretation 
of the poem is this.’’ I say that when I did not look at 
Miss Norris at all I felt the great effect of what she was 
doing, I felt that she was talking this directly to us and I 
enjoyed it immensely. But, the moment I looked at her 
and saw she was not looking at us, I began to lose some 
interest. I felt that she should either have given this 
simply out of her heart, letting us think of and see her 
feelings, and not point out all those things, or else simply 
and directly look at us and tell it to us. 

Miss Norris: A word in reply to Mrs. Carter’s suggestion 
as to gesture. I conceive this man to be very poetic and 
imaginative, a man of deep emotion. I supposed that, 
when he was so thoroughly overcome with his emotion, he 
saw the picture as if really present. I think some of us, in 
living over past experiences, have felt them almost as 
keenly as when we went through such experiences. So I 
conceive that man to be a man of great feeling, who would 
be overcome by emotion and almost feel the tears in his 
eyes now, and so I made a suggestive gesture. Perhaps I 
exaggerated. 
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In reply to Mr. Williams’ suggestion as to apology, 
perhaps I had a little reason for that which he could not 
understand; I think that depends largely on the tempera- 
ment of the person. People from the East are not so much 
given to introductions and apologies as people from the 
West and South. You realize that, don’t you? I had a 
thought at the time, in reply to Mr. Dillenbeck’s words 
about gestures—lI did not think to take my jacket off and 
my gestures were perhaps more constrained on that account 

Mr. Hawn: The next volunteer, please. I would like 
to suggest that you keep the recitations as far as possible, 
within five minutes. Mrs. Adonna Norwood Chase will 
give us ‘‘Parrhasius and the Captive,” by N. P. Willis, 
and her critics are Prof. Dillenbeck, Prof. Newens and Mr. 
Towne. 

Mrs. CuHAsE: Each one has his own interpretation of the 
work, but I think we are all anxious for criticism and I 
believe it will do us all good. 

(After a brief synopsis of the poem, she recited it.) 

Mr. Hawn: Mr. Dillenbeck, please 

Mr. DILLENBECK: If ever there was a piece of acting on 
this stage, I presume that is it. In the first place, it seems 
to me, that the speaker, in representing the painter,brought 
the canvas too near; she was too close to the canvas. Her 
voice, at times, did not carry to the rear of the room; some 
of the words we did not quite get. It seemed to me that 
the attitude was too fixed; it was not flexible enough, not 
enough change (imitating gesture of painting). When 
the captive was brought in, the reader gave the commands 
too rapidly, one after another, with no interval between; 
as when they put himontherack: ‘Bind him tothe rack!” 
etc. The commands given to the attendants there, were 
given too rapidly. Also she went so rapidly from one 
thought to another that she crowded those pictures together 
too much. It is a hard piece to criticise. 

Mr. Hawn: Mr. Towne. 

Mr. Towne: Mr. President: I hesitate somewhat in 
criticising the selection, because of my lack of experience. 
I hesitate as the theological student did, when asked to 
take a Bible class in a Sunday school, where the students 
were deacons. However, it seemed to me there was a lack 
of indifference on the part of the speaker in representing the 
man speaking as indifferent to the agonies of the captive 
he was painting. It was a little marked and not natural, 
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I think, for a person of the temperament the poem indicates: 
I think that is all I have to criticise in the matter. Voice: 
gesture, posture, all seemed to me very good. 

Mr. NeweEns: I did not know I was a critic; I was out 
of the room when named, but I will see what I can do in the 
way of extemporaneous speaking. I had observed the 
story throughout and Mr. Dillenbeck has stolen a little bit 
of what I would say. In fact, I think I told him that. I 
felt, as I watched the story through that I was seeing Mrs. 
Chase throughout. The man on the rack, the crowds 
around, were secondary. The terror of the man at the 
canvas, his thirst for this picture, was secondary to the 
nice presentation of the story by the speaker. It is a 
story that will call for many ‘“‘goose-pimples’’ on the body 
if well presented. It will harrow up the soul. But I felt 
neither harrowed nor ploughed as the story went on. 
That is not to say that it was not well done from the point 
of view from which Mrs. Chase did her work. There was 
nothing to criticise in the way of fine action, but I believe 
the action rather too fine for the individual who was paint- 
ing, doing the work. The man doing the work may have 
been a cultured man but not a man who had studied how 
he would do this or that with his hands. I felt that I was 
seeing the movements of the hand rather than feeling the 
terror of the story as Mrs. Chase proceeded. 

Mrs. Cuase: I want to say, in regard to nicety of 
gesture, and the seeing of Mrs. Chase instead of the charac- 
ter, of course I realize that, in reciting before invited 
critics, it is very different from the ordinary reciting of a 
number on a program. There is naturally a consciousness 
hard to get over. I think the criticism very just, that in 
going from one thing to another my transitions were too 
rapid, as in the case of the commands to the assistants. I 
felt it at the time 

Mr. Hawn: Next victim, please. Miss Hattie Karcher, 
of Denver; critics, Mr. Trueblood, Mr. Williams and the 
Chairman. Her reading is a selection from John Luther 
Long’s ‘‘Madame Butterfly.” 

(Miss Karcher gives brief synopsis of her selection and 
recites. ) 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I want to say a word about the cutting 
of the narrative parts in this selection. There were parts 
left in the narrative in this cutting that might be thoroughly 
and well indicated in the action. For instance, a person 
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says so and so, “with a smile.’ Why put in ‘with a 
smile,’’ when you go and do that yourself. Leave out 
“with a smile” and put it in the impersonation; don’t say 
you smile and then go and do it. There were several 
places in this narrative where, I think, that sort of thing 
might be left out. In several recitations we have had 
before the Convention at different times I have noticed 
that and I think it is a principle that might be brought 
out inthis recitation. I noticedit in two or threeplaces. I 
think one of the first things necessary for an audience to be 
interested in a recitation is that it should thoroughly under- 
stand what is going onontheplatform. I am not acquainted 
with that particular scene, | suppose I should have read it 
but I haven’t, and I really don’t know what happened on the 
platform and I am not very far away, although the desk 
was in the way as far as action was concerned; but I think 
I should thoroughly understand a selection as the average 
auditor should understand it, when it is through. I think 
we can lay that down as a principle that if, when a reading 
is through, it has not impressed you and you do not know 
what it isabout, it isnot thegreatest success. I alsowantto 


criticise a little along the line of over-exactness in pronun- 
ciation in narration. I am not one of those persons who 
think that ‘‘words”’ should be pronounced ‘‘w-e-d-s’’ orsome- 
thing that sounds like that. I think the average American, 
the average educated American, calls that ‘‘words’’ with the 


se 


u”’ sound—‘‘wurds,’’ but I notice a disposition on the part 
of some people to go through gymnastics to get it around 
to something besides plain English as spoken by our college 
presidents and teachers of English generally throughout 
the country. Now I have purposely said the bad things 
about this recitation or rather made suggestions first, in 
order that I might say some good things towards the end. 
{ think the sinuous action and impersonation of the 
character (with the exception of the lack of plainness so as 
to make it understood, that I spoke of), were in very ex- 
cellent form. As to the tone, I have heard several Japanese 
girls recently in speeches. We have two Japanese ladies 
in our University, both very excellent public speakers, 
and I have noticed in their speaking of English very much 
the same sinuous action and tone as used by the lady in 
the recitation a moment ago. I think that the impersona- 
tion in that respect was very impressive and interesting 
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and entertaining. I only regret that I did not understand 
it thoroughly. 

Mr. Wivuiams: The beauty of the selection we have 
just heard, to my mind, is that whereas I was watching 
Miss Karcher and thought of her part of the time as Miss 
Karcher, yet as time went on I began to feel and see that 
Japanese girl standing there on the platform. I thought 
Miss Karcher’s introduction extremely good; it was direct, 
simple, right to the audience and more than just words. 
You felt that there was an imagination back of it. The 
humor was brought out splendidly; I think we got every 
point of humor that was init. I was very glad she did not 
sing when she spoke of singing; I have heard it given with 
the singing and I like it better to leave it to our imagina- 
tions. As far as over-exactness of words—pronunciation— 
is concerned, I think all Mr. Trueblood has said is right, 
and yet there has been so much growth in that direction 
since I last heard Miss Karcher that I hardly noticed the 
old emphasis and pronunciation. As far as the character 
of the girl-and the action are concerned, to my knowledge 
of the character, which is very limited, it seemed to me 
it was very suggestive and that she brought out the charac- 
ter well. There were times, perhaps, when I saw Miss 
Karcher instead of the Japanese girl. _The only thing I 
could say is to keep that same feeling throughout is difficult 
perhaps and she is stronger when she feels in perfect 
sympathy with the character; also, if possible, one should 
be able to study this character from real life. 

Mr. Hawn: To the Chair the recitation seemed a 
charming bit, human and delightful. I would suggest 
that, in doing that kind of dialect work, where you attempt 
to suggest a foreign character by the protraction or twisting 
or clipping of the vowel sounds, as in the word ‘“‘money,”’ 
it is inconsistent to stop and talk good English, without a 
word of dialect, for two or three consecutive sentences. 
If a character is represented as speaking so, it is best to 
keep her speaking so even though you force pronunciation ; 
don’t give ten lines in good English and then one word 
suggestive of Japanese. 

The voice was admirably modulated and suited the 
almost brainless, undeveloped, unworldly Japanese girl, so 
charming and so trusting; but from the very fact that 
she was so untrained a soul, there would be a little more 
abandon and lightness in voice and action. For instance 
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when she says, at a certain climax, that he will do some- 
thing ten, a hundred, a thousand times, I would like to see 
something more childish, such as a clapping of the hands, 
to bring out something almost babylike, showing the 
childlike nature of the character. 


On Friday evening, June 26, the following program was rendered 
at Unity Church, at 8 o'clock: 
Recital, ‘‘Nydia’’—Bulwer. 
Miss Cora MARSLAND, Emporia, Kansas. 
Vocal Solo 
Dr. Dennis, of Denver, accompanied by Mrs. Dr. Dennis. 
Recital, ‘‘Jamie.’”’ ‘‘A Tale’’—Robert Browning; ‘‘Hagar,’’—Mary 
Nicholson. 
Oxtivia SANGER HALL, New York City. 
Recital, ‘‘The Set of Turquoise’’—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Miss Mir1AM NELKE, Provo, Utah. 
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PROCEEDINC 


MISS CORA MARSLAND, CuHarirRMAN 


AUDITORIUM OF UNITY CHURCH, DENVER, COLORADO. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1903.—Q:00 A. M. TO 10:00 A. M. 


The Convention was called to order by the President. 

Mr. Hawn: As you see from the daily program, the work of 
the day is to be given over very largely to Section work, which we 
claim is the practical work done by this Association. Miss Marsland 
has charge of the Section upon ‘‘Methods of Teaching.’’ As she is 
not here, I shall preside until her arrival. The first topic is: ‘‘Laws 
of Gesture.”” The Lesson is to be conducted by Mrs. Adonna 
Norwood Chase, of Emporia, Kansas, and the Discussion opened 
by Miss Alice Washburn, of Milwaukee. 

Mrs. CuasE: We got quite a great deal of benefit from the 
work yesterday morning, so I shall conduct my work along the 
same lines, having the members themselves take part. 

I wish to say a word or two about gesture. Expression is 
gesture, but all gesture is not expression. Some have an idea it is 
only the motion of the arms that we call gesture. Gesture is an 
expression from the inner being, radiating through all members of 
the body; the face first, then the torso, then the limbs. I have had 
very good classes in the expression work by first using the devitaliz- 
ing exercises, many coming to me who want to learn to make an 
easy gesture but who cannot let go of the will-power in the hand. 

I have a pupil, a lawyer, who is a very bright man and fairly 
successful. He has, or rather had, no expression of face; body 
perfectly passive, expression, nothing; hands, nothing. When I 
began with him, of course it was all breathing exercises and poising 
work; starting the body correctly in perfect poise, then the freeing 
exercises. I asked him to lower his hand, like that (gesture). He 
said it was the hardest work he ever did in his life. I have seen 
young ladies work weeks to do that—to lower the wrist without 
moving the fingers in space, float the arm with wrist leading. 

(gesture). They bring it in like that, (gesture), instead of like 
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that, (gesture). I commence by teaching devitalizing move- 
ments of wrist and hand. It is very hard forsome. Then I 
alternate it. In that way I overcome their stiffness very rapidly. 
Then, the whole arm in devitalizing. movements. Some of 
them drop it like that (gesture), which shows tension. Keep 
always, whenever practicable, this solid, active chest, not stiff- 
ness with the shoulders as many understood it the other day. 
Expressions radiate from the inner portion of the body. If we 
have a proper standing position, weight well-poised on balls of feet 
and the chest leading we feel more confidence in our work; people 
listen to us better than if we stood in this way (position illustrating). 
I am stronger when standing before you this way (in correct position) 
well-poised on balls of feet. Always walk and stand properly, and 
then you are always ready for attitude and for transitions. Are 
there any questions along the line of devitalizing work? I shall be 
glad to answer them. 

Mr. WIL.iAMs: I would like to ask if a center is established 
first and then you go on? 

Mrs. CuAse: By all means, establish a solid center first; gain 
poise above everything. Then commence with the fingers, feet, 
ankles. Learn transitions of weight, so that, in taking different 
attitudes, you won't “‘take an attitude.”” I don’t want people to 
see my gesture; I want them to see expression. Do not separate 
the gesture from the work. 

Mrs. Lup.vum: I think the lady said something about stifiness 
of shoulder as referred to yesterday. Will she kindly explain? 

Mrs. Cuase: I had no reference to the paper at all. It was 
concerning a question Mr. Turner asked from the floor about 
overcoming that tension. I have a great many pupils who say: 
“If I could just stand and sit and walk like you do, Mrs. Chase!”’ 
I say to them, put the weight on the balls of the feet, restrict the 
abdomen, keep it in; strong active chest, and don’t put tension in 
the shoulders. Here is a strong, active chest, but the shoulders 
are easy. Relax the shoulders and the hands fall in front. If the 
chest is thrown back just medium, the hands fall opposite the 
median line; if the chest is well thrown back, the hands fall back 
of the center, back of the median line. (Illustrating with positions.) 
(Leaning forward.) By active chest, we mean—what? Some one 
certainly knows. 

Mr. TURNER: My idea is that an active chest is one ready to 
respond, not one that has taken a certain position and holds it, but 
quick to respond to anything within. 

Mrs. CHasE: Some one else give a thought. What have you 
been teaching an active chest is? : 
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Mrs. Tracy: An active chest means centralization, a chest 
vitalized by receiving all the oxygen possible. 

Miss Brown: I understand it to be one well inflated and pre- 
pared for active work for the voice. 

Mrs. CHASE: I will exhaust the air, but it is active. (Illus- 
trating.) It is not always necessarily inflated, because then there 
would be no relaxation. Some say it means forward. (Bending 
forward with contracted chest.) This is forward, is it not? 

Miss Brown: By what? 

Mrs.CuaseE: Muscular force. I am not using my breath to lift 
it but am talking all the time. That is muscular. We must have 
that thought, that we meet the world with the chest, not the 
abdomen. Please explain to pupils that an active chest is not 
forward only, but raised. Many girls walk this way (illustrating 
bend) because they think it stylish, but teach them to lift the chest 
and you correct the error. Meet the world with your chest ever 
forward. Relax; raise the chest, but make it responsive. 

Miss NELKE: May I make a comment along this line in regard 
to some words I use to my pupils? The first thought is about the 
shoulders, a sort of fixed proposition or axiom: ‘‘Take care of the 
chest and the shoulders will take care of themselves.’’ The second 
one is not original with me. Mrs. Bishop suggested certain language 
in connection with the exercises, to give mental direction. It is 
always helpful to get the pupils responsive if only by a greeting: 
“A pleasant day,’ or use Walt Whitman’s lines: ‘‘I ask not good 
fortune; I myself am good fortune.’’ They always lift up their 
chests and are ready for work. 

Mrs. CHAsE: Very good; thank you. Will some one give me 
their ideas of the Law of Order, the Nine Laws we have? Mr. 
Kline, will you? 

Mr. KLINE: I know nothing about the Nine Laws of Gesture. 

Mrs. CuaseE: It may not be necessary for us to know these laws 
just exactly if we teach the body perfect control. We do not need 
to tell them about length, breadth, perpendicular, etc. If we grasp 
the thought, if the mind is full and the heart full and the body 
responsive, we generally make correct gestures. Will some one 
speak on the Law of Order? What is it? 

Mrs. Stockton: It seems to me that first comes the thought, 
then the eye, then the gesture with the hand. 

Mrs. CuaseE: I thought I had brought that out by saying that 
the eye precedes the gesture always. We must have the strongest 
expression in the face. If the gesture is very strong, very forceful, 
the eye and facial expression will be stronger. I will read the Law 
of Order from the ‘Steel Mackaye Formative Process:’”’ ‘The 
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Law of Order or of development in gesticulation governing the 
folding and unfolding of the arm. The unfolding act of the arm is 
evolutive; it begins with the action of the shoulder, then the elbow, 
then the wrist. The folding act of the arm is involutive; it begins 
with the action of the wrist, then the elbow, then shoulder. In 
involution and evolution, each motion must be made and com- 
pleted in the natural order above stated.”’ 

The expression seems to move simply out of the center. The 
other part of the Law is for the folding of the arm. First devitaliz- 
ing the arms in front; fold the hands on the wrist, then the action 
of the elbow, then the shoulder. (Illustrating.) That is all—the 
evolution of gesture, the getting in and out of gesture. 

Now, the Law of Harmony: “All opposition of action is 
harmonic in its nature when it obeys the law of velocity. That 
is the second law. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I would like to ask if you will please illus- 
trate that last movement you made with some reading. Would 
you make a gesture that way in reading? 

Mrs. CHASE: No, not that; but simply as an exercise I would 
have given it. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Can you illustrate in words? 

Mrs. CHASE: (With gesture) ‘‘And I could paint the bow upon 
the bended heavens!’ - Now, the Law of Melody in gesture work: 
‘Parallel movements are melodic in their nature when 
they obey the following law of velocity: They must be 
absolutely successive and their velocity in the inverse proportion 
of the mass or weight of the agents moving.’’ That is the Law of 
Melody given by this Formative Process of Steele Mackaye. 

Mr. WILLiAMs: You speak of a Law of Harmony and a Law 
of Melody; is there a difference? I would simply like to know what 
you call this Law of Harmony. 

Mrs. CuaseE: All opposition of action is harmonic in its nature 
when it obeys the following law of velocity: Opposite movements 
must be absolutely simultaneous and their relative velocity in pro- 
portion to the length of the radii of the agents opposed in action. 
The Laws of Harmony and of Melody in gesture seem very closely 
related; not much distinction between them. 

Mrs. Denic: It seems to me there is a great deal. The Law 
of Harmony depends on the number of parts that unite simultane- 
ously to produce movement, while the Law of Melody depends on 
one movement following another; successive movement. Of course 
the two codperate, but I should say that, in studying them, they 
were quite different and that the student might get tangled up 
unless he was very clear on those two points of making his move- 
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ments in opposition simultaneously, but if parallel make them 
successively. 

Mr. TRvuEBLOOD: I think I should never use the word melody 
in reference to gesture, Harmony is all right, but melody should 
be reserved for our speech notes and should relate to pitch, not to 
any form of action. I don’t believe in that term as applied to 
gesture; I think it a misnomer. 

Mrs. CuasE: Now, Miss Washburn, I belicve you will speak 
on the ‘‘Law of Rhythm and Velocity.” 

Miss WASHBURN: I am to discuss the paper and am waiting 
to see on what bases to act. I am not here to take the initiative. 

Mrs. CuasE: I had expected to take five or six members of the 
Convention and conduct a class, but afterward decided this would 
be the better way and that I would ask two or three to speak on 
certain lines; hence I called on the last speaker. 

Miss NELKE: It has always seemed to me that the Law of 
Harmony meant the law of balance, of equilibrium. Why not call 
it equilibrium, not harmony? I don’t enter very deeply into 
these laws, because I think laws have a tendency to spread off and 
run too deeply into analysis, but I would like to know how this 
Law of Harmony is usually interpreted; does it also mean equi- 
librium and balance? 

Mr. TuRNER: It is the law of unity which will bring perfect 
harmony and ease. 

Mrs. Cuase: Doesn't the law of opposition also come under 
the law of harmony? ‘‘Where was I born? Off and beyond the 
eagie’s nest!’’ (gestures.) There is opposition coming in; as the 
hand goes up the head lowers. The hand and head are always in 
opposition. ‘‘Far up in yonder Sierras,’’ (gesture.) I think this 
is really one of the greatest ways to obtain grace, by studying the 
law of opposition until it becomes unconscious. 

I will read the definition in the ‘‘Formative Process’’ of the 
Law of Rhythm or Time: “In proportion to the pettiness or 
lightness of the motion and the shortness of its duration will be the 
superficiality of the emotion that prompts the gesture.” (Some 
laws I do not teach as given here.) ‘‘In proportion to the weight 
and length of the gesture will be the dignity and depth of the 
emotion that prompts it.”’ 

Mr. Kune: I would like to ask, do you give these definitions 
to your pupils? 

Mrs. CuaseE: I don’t tangle them up with these laws. I feel 
that my best work is in freeing the agents of expression and leading 
them to feel their subject and think, making their gestures grace- 
fully but not by rule. 
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Mr. Kune: Then, in the case of the law of folding and unfold- 
ing gesture, if the pupil did not know the definition but just such a 
gesture should be required, how would you obtain it? 

Mrs. CuasE: I commence by giving them any principle of 
gesture, doing only one thing at a time. In folding the body 
harmonically, follow the order, head, body, middle chest, waist 
line, etc. 

Mrs. MaAnnincG: I have only to say that I do not teach these 
laws to any extent. 

Miss WASHBURN: I would suggest, in order to apply the laws of 
gesture, as in a class, to a pupil without preparatory training, that 
some one be taken on the spur of the moment and asked to apply 
these laws, and see whether they fail or succeed. 

Mrs. CHaAseE: And now, the Law of Altitude: ‘Altitude in 
gesticulation is in proportion to the positive nature of the interest 
or conviction of the idea or intention prompting the gesture. 

‘Positive states of mind elevate the plane of the gesture. 

‘Negative states of mind lower the plane of the gesture. 

“Gesture under the dominion of this law naturally divides 
itself into the following distinct planes: 

‘“‘t. Above the head—plane of the absolute. 

2. Ona level with the eye—plane of evidence. 

3. Ona level with the chin—plane of assertion. 

4. Ona level with chest—plane of belief. 

5. On a level with the diaphragm—plane of the real or prob- 
able. 

“6. Ona level with the abdomen—plane of the possible. 

7. Ona level with the hip—plane of the improbable. 

“8. Directly at the side—plane of negation. 

‘“‘9g. Behind the body—plane of the impossible.” 

I would ask some one to speak on that definition: ‘‘Behind 
the body, the gesture on the plane of the impossible.”’ 

Miss WASHBURN: Given this situation, that there are some 
thoughts used to express throwing away, where you wish to discard 
something as unworthy. Perhaps you use the word ‘‘Nonsense!”’ 
(Gesture behind). Something you want to put away from you as 
far as you can; then you can make that gesture behind you. 

Mrs. CHASE: We often use the gesture at the side that doesn’t 
seem entirely behind the body; it expresses repulsion. 

Miss WASHBURN: It seems to me that a gesture merely at the 
side is not strong enough. You put it behind you, put it away, not 
to one side only. There are occasions where the gesture going 
behind the body might be used. 

Mr. Kune: It seems impossible to limit the response of the 
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body to the impossible. Don’t we have thoughts, situations forced 
on us which compel us to put things away and back, not necessarily 
connected with the impossible or worthless, yet to put things back 
in a way that is strong? How can we limit the great realm of expres- 
sion? How limit it to one statement of the law by calling it impos- 
sible? Now, the example given on the floor is correct as far as my 
limited knowledge goes; but that is not the only thing to cause the 
same response as far as position is concerned 

Mrs. CuaseE: The Law of Personality: ‘‘The personal element 
in gesticulation is emphasized in proportion to the precision and 
definiteness with which the median line of the body, either of 
subject or object, is indicated previous to the gesture. Lastly, the 
Law of Proportion in Expression. That was covered, | think, 
when we said that if the gesture is very strong, the face must be 
stronger 

Mr. TuRNER: Does Mrs. Chase mean what she says when she 


speaks of the wrist leading? Does she mean an active chest or a 


leading chest? 

Mr. WivuiaMs: I would like to ask if there is any danger in 
speaking of restricting the abdomen. As I understand it, we get 
that restriction by establishing the center. The abdomen goes in 
but if we tell any one to draw it in, does it not make quite a differ- 
ence? 

Mrs. CuaseE: I meant that the wrist should lead the hand 
always. (Gesture.) The fore-arm did not lead then, but the wrist 
did. (In and out gesture of hand). The fore-arm does not seem 
the center of action. That answers Mr. Turner's question, I 
believe. In arm-work, the lower arm seems to lead the upper arm. 

About restricting the abdomen; no, I don’t think there is any 
danger. I never.found the effect bad, because relaxing and other 
exercises go with this to lead them to make the body responsive 

The leading chest, certainly. The chest is not always inflated 
or stiff; balance the body so that the chest leads. (Position.) My 
chest is relaxed now but it still leads. 

Mr. Kune: Is there not a sense in which we use ‘‘active 
chest,’’ when not leading, a chest which responds up and down? 

Mrs. CuasE: Yes; the chest is supposed to be perfectly respon- 
sive to all the emotions 

Miss WASHBURN: Can we make one statement of the law all- 
inclusive? I should answer that by telling you a story of Riley's 
about the boy who did not say his prayers. His mother said: 
“Johnnie, you have forgotten something.’ ‘‘No, I haven’t.”’ 
“Why, yes; you forgot to say your prayers.’” ‘‘No, I haven’t; I’m 
not going to say them tonight, and if I get through all right, I'm 
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never going to say them any more.’’ So we come to the law or 
principle that gesture should precede speech. Well, that is true 
to acertain extent, yet it is not true that all gestures precede speech. 
For instance, in the soliloquy, in the ‘Spanish Cloister,”’ the monk 
talking is trying to vilify a good-hearted, innocent fellow-monk 
who is down in the garden. He wants to prove how bad the monk 
outside is, and to do so he says that, in drinking his watered orange- 
pulp, he himself illustrates the Trinity by taking it in three sips 
but the monk outside drains it at one gulp. Now, he says; ‘‘While 
he drains it at one gulp!’’ and then, as if overcome with the enormity 
of it, (gesture) worse than anything you can have any idea of! 
Gesture follows the eye in speech there. I believe these things are 
possible. You get into places, many times, where the action comes 
after the words. You have the statement that according to the 
superficiality of the emotion will be the shortness of the gesture. 
Are we to understand that all short, abrupt movements indicate 
superficial emotion? It seems to me, if so, we lose sight of a law 
behind that the velocity depends on the mass moved and the force 
moving it. Por instance, in the play ‘‘When We Were Twenty-one,” 
a young man of twenty-one is defending the woman to whom he has 
offered his heart and hand. His three friends have made every 
accusation against her. He is under a tremendous excitement and 
stirred to his depths. Are his movements to be slow and deliberate? 
The young man in the play made all his gestures quick, abrupt, 
nervous, intense. 

To come back again to the Law of Velocity, the velocity of the 
gesture is in proportion to the mass moved and the force moving. 
You realize that the force behind is tremendous. The velocity 
must be in harmony with that and slow, deliberate movements 
would be out of keeping. It is not all-inclusive to say that all 
short, quick gestures express superficial emotion. The preceding 
speaker said that she believes in centralization; gesture comes from 
the center outward. She also spoke of a gentleman studying with 
her who could not let go of the will-power in his hand. Now, what 
are we going to do when called upon to finish, in three easy lessons, 
some one having no preliminary training? You give them the 
idea that gesture should be violent. Take, as an illustration a line 
from ‘“‘The Black Horse and His Rider.’’ Take this line: ‘The 
rider dashed up the cliff,’’ Your pupil says: ‘‘The rider dashed up 
the cliff,’ (gesture)—a mechanical movement, out of harmony 
with the thought. Why? Because it does not suggest the force 
that permeated every point. The velocity is out of harmony with 
the situation; it don’t suggest a man going up, and going up there 
for a purpose. You should suggest the emotion; he is going up 
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there like the wind, because he has an object in view. ‘That idea 
may help to free the self-conscious arm. You know how the 
average high-school student feels, that his arms are frightfully long 
and that his feet are longer than his arms. He must be led to 
forget that he is moving his hands and arms, but to realize there is 
a motive for that man moving the way he does at that particular 
time. 

Again, take an illustration from ‘‘Inga,”’ where the line occurs: 
‘‘He flung aside the heavy curtain.’’ One well-known public 
speaker gave it this way (gesture slow). What is the attitude of the 
man’s mind? He is tremendously stirred; his daughter refuses to 
acknowledge him before her rich friends. He feels he must make 
her acknowledge him. Now, what is the mood of the man’s mind 
as he flings aside the heavy curtains? That slow gesture was out 
of harmony with the thought; it was mechanical; that is what ails it. 
He is not in a mood of mind to move the curtain that way. It is 
not superficial. Again, in the same selection, the pupil said: 
‘Tell these hyer people who I am!”’ (Inappropriate gesture). The 
velocity of that is all wrong. Of course, you can see self-conscious- 
ness, but what is the dominating situation there? This man is 
moved and feels insulted and outraged and there is to be no mincing 
of matters. That gesture should be made with as much velocity 
as you can put into it; it is not tame; a deliberate movement would 
be out of harmony. His mood is harsh and the gesture should cor- 
respond with that mental condition. 

Mrs. Denic: In studying these laws, it seems to me it is a great 
deal like studying anatomy. You take the different parts of the 
body and study each one and its functions; but the living body, 
of course, acts as one and these laws act as one, lapping over each 
other and we cannot always draw the Jine. The speaker concen- 
trated upon the law of velocity. In the illustrations given, the law 
of action, it seems to me, would come in, that concentration leads 
to explosion; that the man referred to has brooded over his wrongs 
until he is so full that he bursts with them. Of course, his gesture 
could not be slow and deliberate. That law of velocity is not com- 
plete. The law is, I believe, that according to the depth and 
majesty of the emotion should be the slowness. There is no 
majesty or depth in that sentence, no mental depth in the emotion 
of that man, therefore, the gesture should not be slow. But the 
other part of that law always seemed to me to be deficient; there 
seems to be something lacking in it. It is filled out, possibly, by 
the illustration of the mass moved and the force moving it. We 
know how fast a connon-ball moves and how slowly a feather floats; 
it is light and moves slowly. The cannon-ball with its weight 
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moves rapidly because of the amount of force moving it. I have 
never been satisfied with that expression “‘according to the super- 
ficiality of emotion;’’ that part is deficient. 

Mr. Kune: I hope the time is coming when we shall cut this 
word ‘‘gesture”’ out of our vocabulary. What is gesture, anyway? 
If we may use the term again, it is simply, in the child and in the 
man and in the woman who know nothing of elocutionary training, 
a method Nature has given them of expressing themselves. We 
must get back to life. I have a young man coming to me who 
desires merely to point out an objective thing in an oration. He 
reads this way: ‘Yonder it is,’’ and he points this way (gesture 
with hand flat). I asked him to point out a bird he saw in the sky; 
he had no trouble whatever. I simply asked him to point out this 
objective thing which he wishes us to see in his oration, in the same 
way, and he had no trouble. The idea dawned upon him as to how 
easy it was. If we would make the matter of gesture a matter of 
bodily expression and let no gesture be made that is not needed to 
make more clear or more forceful an idea, I think we would find our 
gesture far more real. I don’t believe in teaching it separately from 
facial expression and entire bodily attitude. The whole thing is the 
result of the mental and emotional state within. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I think it possible for a pendulum to swing 
too far both ways. I think it possible to give so many intricate 
laws and principles of gesture as to make a pupil very self-conscious 
and to make him try, perhaps, to be over-graceful. I think, on 
the other hand, there are those who would leave it all to the soul, 
without any preparation of the body. We might say the same 
thing to the singer: ‘‘Come up here and feel what you want to sing 
and sing it.’”” Would we go to listen to that kind of song? I think 
not. We desire to hear one who has had careful vocal training, 
careful vocal expression. In the same way, we should have careful 
action expression. I don’t want to discard the word gesture or 
action; we have to use it; we have to have terms to express our 
ideas. Let us use the words ‘gesture’? and “‘action’’ but try to 
simplify our methods of teaching these things as much as possible. 
I was wondering a while ago how I could apply the principles set 
forth on the platform this morning to 250 lawyers I have in classes 
every year. They want a few simple principles of gesture, a few 
simple exercises for acquiring grace and ease of movement of the 
body; that is all they care for. And, in the end, in the results we 
get in the speakers that we are sending forth, I think they are 
effective. They persuade, they move people. People don’t stop 
to ask if the gesture was just right or not, if it is expressive; they 
don’t think about it, and therefore it is all right. Now, there are 
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very few simple exercises that will make most men and women 
reasonable easy. I think we ought to strive to get pupils to a point 
where they will not be noticed in their expression. If articulation 
is over-exact, people will notice it, and that is wrong. If the 
pupil displays the voice, that will be noticed and that is wrong. 
It is a form of pedantry and over-graceful movements of gesture 
are a form of pedantry. Make things, I should say, as simple as 
possible to get the pupil to a point where gesture and voice won't 
be thought about by people, who will be wholly absorbed in what 
the speaker is saying. There are a very few simple principles of 
gesture to be taught, I think, to public speakers and I see no 
reason why they may not apply to public readers as well, and to 
actors. They can be reduced down to five or six principles that 


are of any use. If I may illustrate, here is a principle of gesture 


we may use anywhere in the range of the arm; it is a principle of 
the index. Another is where the palm is away from you and it 
has certain ideas to express. (Gesture.) You have thousands of 
them in that principle, thousands of positions and gestures, the 
hands in a prone position, also used anywhere in the range of the 
arm. Another principle I think the orator uses frequently is the 
principle of the fist clenched. We may use it in every range of 
the arm or almost every range. There are others besides the four 
I have mentioned, but I think the orator generally gets along with 
these four. 

Miss Brown: I agree with the last speaker. I think we may 
reduce all the principles to a very few rules, but they must be 
learned; they must be taught to the pupil. I have heard people 
say: ‘‘Oh, I give my gestures naturally. I am a natural gesticu- 
lator.”’” I heard a noted divine in Scotland say that; I went to 
hear him preach and he was truly natural, for he simply violated 
every principle of gesture. There is a natural right way anda 
natural wrong way and we fall into the natural wrong way before 
aware of it. 

Mr. KLINE: Speaking of the relation of physical culture as a 
preparation for gesture, I do believe that the body should be made 
thoroughly free in giving it culture, but I believe that there is 
a physical taste as well as a mental or spiritual taste and that many 
matters of our profession are not matters of dogmatic right and 
wrong but of taste absolutely. 

Miss NELKE: It seems to me that we confuse the knowledge a 
teacher should have, to be a successful teacher, with the amount of 
knowledge a teacher should impart to a student. We, as teachers, 
ever wanting to find a standard of criticism, cannot know too much 
about the subject of gesture, we cannot analyze it too much. But, 
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suppose I had a headache and called in a doctor to prescribe, and 
he went into all the causes of headache and told me about all these 
causes! Why, I would be worse than before. But he must know 
all this in order to know how to cure me and to know just where 
my trouble lies. We must know all we can so that we can correct, 
but it only confuses a student to give too many laws of gesture. 

Mrs. Hatt: It seems pertinent now to bring the question 
down to a practical point. One thing that troubles me is this 
wrist business. I have asked teachers in New York who are 
teaching this, what they do with it when they get it. ‘‘You surely 
don’t apply that to gesture work when reciting? I don’t think it 
is natural.’’ ‘Oh,’ they say, ‘‘we never give that sort of gesture 
to express emotion. We learn it and then forget it.” A young 
lady in Washington came to me with a piece she thought about 
right. It is about a girl who comes to her sick lover; he has dis- 
carded her, but she comes because he is ill. She says: ‘‘I come not 
to chide, but to help.”” (Gesture.) ‘‘Why,’’ I said, “he would 
jump out of the window, sick as he was, if you should do so!” 
The gentleman giving the interpretation work Monday night is 
supposed to know all about this work. I did not see anything 
in the reading last night by our Chairman, yet I suppose she knows 
all about it. But how are you going to teach this thing and keep 
the pupil from applying it? 

Mrs. MAnninG: I wish to indorse what the speaker from 
Ann Arbor said and will give a little of my own experience for the 
benefit of those younger in college work than I am. In my seven 
years’ experience in a college with some 1,200 young lawyers, 
debators and orators under my instruction, I have found it utterly 
impossible to teach them these laws; but I find that, in using the 
principle of the index, supine, prone, inward and outward and 
clenched hand, after I devoted myself exclusively to that, I obtained 
my best results there. 

Miss WASHBURN: As I understand the subject for the morning, 
it is not our wish to eliminate this or that term. The subject is 
“The Laws ot Gesture,’ the way of judging them, as I understand 
it, whether fast or quick, high or low, far or near the body. We 
have to use common-sense and not confine ourselves to the narrow 
grooves of a number of principles. I agree with Mr. Trueblood 
that there are very few principles we can make use of and that we 
must know them if we wish to know what things to discard. We 
want common-sense gestures. There is a principle that an idea 
or conviction lifts the gesture. The more positive you are, the 
higher it goes. It is a law of gravitation that the tendency of the 
body is toward the earth. As you give up physical strength or 
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moral courage, the tendency is downward; as we resist that tend- 
ency of the body and conviction is strong, it lifts the body up. 
That is common-sense. But I don’t wish to be understood to say 
that the law of velocity and the law of altitude are the only ones 
made application of; but it is better to be very slow in using terms 
to students without making common-sense application of them 
We are not here to discuss ideal talk, but the practical application 
of some of these principles so that gestures will not be false or 
unnatural. 

Mr. Hawn: It has occurred to me more than once that the 
members of this Association honored me by electing me to this 
office to shut me up, thinking that if they gave a man the gavel, he 
could not, according to parliamentary usages, do much talking. 
Yet this is a talking profession, and to me, personally, there is 
nothing which needs such thorough threshing out as the matter of 
gesture in elocutionary art. I want to ask Mr. Dillenbeck if he will 
take the gavel and let me say just a word. 

(Mr. Dillenbeck takes the chair.) 

Mr. Hawn: It seems to me that, in human life, there is one 
great law perfectly co-equal with that of self-preservation; it is 
the law of the conservation of energy. No human being ever 
goes around the block who can go through it. Upon this matter of 
gesticulation we read volumes on the subject full of heavy terms 
so technical that I, for one, cannot understand them. As for 
Steele Mackaye’s fake system—for it is a perfect fake to attempt 
to write what may be called a penny-in-the-slot system of gesture, 
using arbitrary, nonsensical terms—why it is like a nut that it 
takes time to open and then there is no kernel. I personally 
repudiate the system. Delsarte was a master and an investigator 
and gave us much that is useful, but some of his rulings are not 
un‘versal. For instance, he says: “If a man says in real life: ‘I 
pine! I suffer!’ and doesn’t lift his shoulders, don’t believe him.” 
Now imagine an Anglo-Saxon saying: ‘‘I pine! I suffer!’ (Shrug). 
You can imagine a Frenchman, an Italian—yes! Now, to come to 
our subject, ““The Laws of Gesture;’’ I want to present an under- 
lying law founded in human nature, the law of the ‘‘Conservation of 
Energy.’’ No one says: ‘‘There is a pin on the floor.’’ (Gesture 
of turning hand up.) That requires two efforts. A normal 


person says: ‘There is a pin on the floor’ (gesture), opening the 
fingers as little as possible; the more simply the better. The 
curvilinear line is wrong and against the usage of the ordinary 
human being. Flatly stated, in all gesture work the law of motive 
is psychological, the law of motion is physiological. If that is the 
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case, see to what simple headings the laws may resolve themselves. 
How will this do for a grouping of the laws of gesture? 

The Gesture of Direction; no technical term, but containing 
its own meaning. The Gesture of Interrogation; you know that 
Darwin made clear to us that, being physical, we can express 
psychic and spiritual conditions only in physical ways. He says, 
if I ask you for your forgivenness, I hold my hand out as if to receive 
something physical. So, if I ask you to forgive me, a spiritual or 
psychical thing, in a physical way, it is because I am enveloped in 
physical being. That is the law, with either or both hands, palm up. 

Then the Gesture of Emphasis; this gesture, in its nature, 
being some spasmodic action of some part of the body, foot, hand 
or chin, open or clenched palm. The last class I would call Imita- 
tive, Dramatic, Impersonating Gesture, denoting an attempt to 
imitate or impersonate. Frankly, all this talk about “spiritual and 
impossible planes’’ has not conveyed the slightest idea to my 
mentality. Is everything back of me impossible? I can point to 
things in space as behind me or in time as behind me. I try to 
remember that Shakespeare did not make his characters—Macbeth, 
for instance—born Delsartian gesticulators. I have found no 
tone of voice, no action or attitude of the human body, that may not 
be used with propriety. You would not call this a Delsartian 
movement (humping body), but if I were impersonating for you the 
village idiot with a paralytic side, my whole duty might be to 
deform the body and even to slobber at the corner of the mouth, and 
walk in this way (illustrating). So I say that there is no position 
so awkward but that it may be used in the art of interpretation. 
The great, underlying point to my mind is this—the application of 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World.”’ It has been scientifically 
stated that the body opens and closes with emotional changes; 
opens in happiness and closes in unhappiness; that is the whole 
thing. A man stands here; certain thoughts uplift and he unfolds; 
if they are depressing, he droops. (Illustrating.) That is the law 
underlying expression by the body. Richard Mansfield may never 
have heard of thse laws in his life, but he applies them when he 
plays ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde;” (illustrating) open and closed. 

Mrs. CuaseE: I was given the subject of the ‘‘Laws of Gesture” 
to discuss. I have these laws as given by Steele Mackaye, but I 
tried to give them here as they are so generally known and taught 
and referred to, to bring out your ideas along that line. 
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MISS MARSLAND In THE CHAIR. 


SUBJECT: “VOCAL CULTURE.” 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1903—9:00 tO 10:00 


Miss MARSLAND: May I ask friends to volunteer? I should 

like six in my class this morning, three ladies and three gentlemen. 

(Mrs. Tracy, Miss Ogilvie and Miss Simon, and Messrs. Turner 
Kline and Williams volunteered. ) 

Miss MARSLAND: Please imagine a class of students in a School 
of Pedagogy this morning, talking about methods of teaching this 
subject. The lesson before today should have been on the anatomy 
of the vocal organs. I will just briefly review what we had, touch- 
ing only on points of importance in the development of today’s 
lesson. What I want to emphasize this morning is the subject of 
resonance. Let us see why teachers of reading and speaking and 
singing usually begin their voice-work with the placing of tone. 
In our vocal apparatus we have a very complex system of resonance 
cavities, and the first ones I would like particularly to have brought 
to our attention this morning are the two back of these nares or 


sinuses (pointing to nose). You remember from yesterday’s 


lesson the little convolutions in these two nares and we will notice 
why they are so important in our voice-work. You will remember 
from our work in physics that any pitch will seek its own resonant 
character. 

In today’s work you will first notice how our vocal chords are 
divided into two groups. Mr. Williams, do you notice any differ- 
ence in the principles of the vocal chords and any other chord that 
produces tone? Do you think they are governed by the same 
principles? 

Mr. WiLtiaMs: Yes; by the same principle. 

Miss MarRsLanpD: When any chord vibrates as a whole, we 
call that what tone? 

Criass: Fundamental tone. 

Miss MaRSLAND: You all have that, of course. Every time 
we speak or sing, each of these vocal chords vibrates as a whole. 
At the same time that it vibrates as a whole it also vibrates in 
parts. For illustration, these vibrations may be in halves, quarters, 
eighths, sixteenths, etc. Now, vibrations of each of these parts 
we call what? Be 

Mr. KLINE: Over-tones. 
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Miss MaRSLAND: Now we come to the question of placing the 
tone here, up in these cavities. We find, as we study physics, that 
the high-pitched tone always seeks a smaller cavity for its resonance, 
and this cavity down here in the trachea is too large to resound to 
tones of high pitch. Therefore, we must place these tones some- 
where where their over-tones can resound. So, the first thing is to 
train the mind of the pupils to try and bring forward the tone so it 
will resound up here (bridge of nose). If I were teaching young 
pupils in the lower grades, I should not go into the scientific part, 
but you are teachers and should know the scientific reason for 
doing these things. But, in actual teaching of the lower grades, it 
seems better to leave the scientific part of the explanation out, 
except such simple principles as may be perfectly clear to the pupil. 
Now, suppose we have come to the subject of placing tones. If 
you have a cast, for sometimes younger pupils will grasp the idea 
and work much more rapidly if they see a cast, suppose the vocal 
chords are down here and we want to throw the tone up and forward, 
imagine the pupil sending his tone up from this point just as though 
he were breathing out spray from a fountain, falling easily in grace- 
ful lines in every direction. It assists in bringing the tone forward, 
to sound m-n-g, humming it. We have to throw the tone forward 
and the hum ‘‘m”’ exercise frees the muscles within. I should have 
told the pupils, in taking this exercise, to imagine the spray of this 
fountain lit up by the sun shining upon it and keep that brightness 
in mind, a bright quality and cheerfulness of thought. 

Mr. Hawn, will you please strike the chord of C, lower C, on the 
piano; just once. Now, imagine that for a few moments. ‘Will 
you please strike again, Mr. Hawn, and hold for vibrations a moment. 
Now, friends, think of that tone. You have heard the vibrations. 
That is the kind I want to hear in your vioce. Think that tone. 
The pitch again, please, and vibrations held. Try again. Now, 
the pupils will hum the ‘‘m”’ sound. (Class hums). 

Now I will ask you to imagine still more. Instead of just 
imagining the bringing of the tone forward to this place (bridge of 
nose indicated), hold it a little while and let the tone seem to radiate. 
Idealize it, see it as a vapor blown out from the fountain. Use the 
imagination more and more, and if it is necessary with the pupils, 
tell them some story to brighten the quality of thought; idealize 
more and more. Now, let us have the tone as a beautiful vapor, 
filling the whole room. (Class hums ‘‘m,’’ holding for vibrations). 
You have done that well. Now see the difference between that and 
what you did the first time. That was simply to bring or throw the 
tone forward. Now, I should work on that for days; take that one 
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step and work for the placing of tone for days until the pupil could 
do that with the utmost freedom and greatest sweetness of tone 
possible. What I would guard against, with young pupils, would 
be the forcing of tone. Let it remain easy and natural, just as we 
breathe. We have talked about breath before and we all know 
that if we have the clothing free enough so that, as we lift the 
sternum, the ribs will push up, we shall breathe as a little baby or a 
cat breathes, using the whole trunk freely. 

As you take the exercise, do you think it a good plan, Mr. Williams, 
to concentrate the pupil’s mind on breathing too, or on tone alone? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: On tone, for this particular exercise. 

Miss MaRSLAND: Yes. Insome cases we work for the relation 
between breath and tone, but in this work we want only one idea 
Now, think that tone again and see if we can approach it. 

Now, after working for that singing tone, let us have the speak- 
ing tone, or the placing of the tone; that is the next step we will 
take up for a few moments, the continuation of the resonance, 
which call ‘‘pervasive resonance,” cultivating that quality of tone 
which makes it spread more. 

Now for a few moments of individual work. I will ask Miss 
Simon to give the humming exercise. Think of your tone as going 
forth as the most beautiful spray, falling freely. 

Miss Srmon: I can try it but am rather hoarse. (Hums.) 

Miss MarsLAND: Open your lips after you begin and keep the 
tone still coming up here. 

Miss Srmon: It all wants to stay down onaccount of my throat 

Miss MarsLanpD: Don’t think about yourself, but think your 
tone is coming forward and that you are going to give something 
beautiful out to other people. 

(Miss Simon hums again.) 

Very good for a beginner. 

(Mr. Turner hums.) 

The first part was beautifully given. Try again. Keep that 
same velvety softness as in the first part. I want the whole front 
of your face alive with tone. That was a beautiful illustration of 
pervasiveness. The tone spreads. I think, as long as this is 
simply a suggestion to you in your methods, we shall now take 
some words for the next step in placing tone. We will all choose 
something that comes to our minds at the moment, some word that 
has the ‘‘m’’ sound. We will take a little from the poem, ‘“‘When 
the Cows Come Home.” 

Mr. TuRNER: Would it be possible, with such a simple tone, to 
fill a room of such an extent, perhaps, as this? 
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Miss MarRsLanp: Not at the beginning. The idea is not 
volume but quality, and the volume comes later on in the work. I 
am trying to give an illustration today of how I should begin work 
for the quality of tone, the placing of it for the resonance of the 
over-tones, going later to volume. [ should take volume in the 
fifth or sixth place. Its place is near the close of the steps rather 
than at the first. Take these words now, and think the words 
forward, just as you thought the musical tone forward: 

‘* With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
Way down the dusky dingle.”’ 


(Class stands, facing audience, and recite together). Class, please 
sit, and we will now take one at atime. Mr. Kline, give the words; 
make that vibrate just as the piano did. 

(Mr. Kline gives the words). 
That is melodious and soft. Now I want something brighter, that 
has more light, more brilliancy, if you will imagine something that 
sheds light on that; use your imagination. There is a certain 
brilliancy of tone I should like to hear. Take the line: ‘‘The cows 
are coming home.”’ 

(Mr. Kline gives above words). 
Now, I wish you would tell that as if you had once lived in the 
country and loved the memory of those country days. Tell these 
friends about it and let the tone ring out as joyously as you can. 

(Mr. Kline gives the three lines). 
Pretty good. Now, Miss Ogilvie, do you know: ‘Sunset and 
Evening Star?” You do? Then, give it and let your voice reach 
out as though your soul is reaching out with the words. 


“ce 


Sunset and evening star, and one clear call for me, 
And may there be no moaning of the bar when I go out to sea!” 


Miss MarRsLAND: Let us take it once more. The thought 
must reach out further and be full of a sweet, strong message. 
Once more. Fill the whole voice full of the message and reach 
farther away. (Miss Ogilvie repeats). Suppose we all take it 
together. I will give it once and you with me later. Throw the 
voice up and to the front more, if you will. We want to get the 
tone to the front. (Gives lines). Don’t have the sea end; have it 
unending. (Class recites together). (Miss Marsland calls on 
Mrs. Tracy, who recites same). Think out, further away, please; 
not up but out. (Mrs. Tracy repeats). Now, friends, whatever 
we do with voice work, speaking or singing, let us have the tone 
unimpeded by any of those muscles. But now we want to use 
the imagination more, appeal to the imagination more and more. 
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I find sometimes that this is true, when pupils recite in a smaller 
room, they will tighten the muscles of the throat and make a small 
mouth, as though there was a shirr-string in their mouths; but, on 
going into a large room, they speak just as naturally and easily; 
they are speaking on a larger scale. 

Mr. TuRNER : I tried to let it out, but cannot do it. 

Miss MarRSLAND: Ask questions just as you know they would 
come upinclass. I would suggest this: Be so stirred and full of the 
thought you are giving that you forget all about yourself in the 
desire to give a message that is beautiful and uplifting to others, 
because. after all, that is the purpose of human speech; it is to 
uplift. Now try ‘‘Sunset and Evening Star; I would like you to 
bring out the thought you see there. What I see is the outreaching 
of a great man’s soul. The sea is never-ending. Some read it 
as if the sea ends right here. What the author means is that sea 
that never ends. Will you suggest that? Forget yourselves, your 
muscles, etc. ‘But such a tide as moving seems to sleep; too full 
for sound or foam.” 

Mr. TurRNER: (Recites ‘‘Sunset.’’) 

Miss MarsLanp: Now, let us try it together again. We 
should not try for more than two steps in one lesson. What we 
want in this lesson is power to bring the tone forward so that we 
send it out in front of the face, so that the front of the face is 
vibrating with the tone just as a piano’s sounding-board vibrates. 
The second point is to hold the tone until the vibration spreads 
through the face and the voice becomes perfect in resonance. 

Mr. TuRNER: If I were to work on as I did, do you think I 
will accomplish that which you wish? 

Miss MARSLAND: Yes; I will give you criticisms and sug- 
gestions. If I were in your place I would use imagination more 
and work on one point more. Take the humming exercise longer. 
Then take syllables. Bring the tone forward; you let it slip back 
once in a while, just as if you stopped the vibrations on the sound- 
ing-board of a piano for a moment. The vibrations did not con- 
tinue. You gave it something like this. (Illustrating). The 
tone ceases to be vibrant. As in the instrument, you must have 
that resounding or reinforcement of the over-tones. If you sing ina 
full, rich tone over a piano, you hear sympathetic vibrations of 
those over-tones. We should hear all those over-tones of the 
human voice in a tone properly placed. I would suggest to you 
to take syllables for a while to bring the tone forward strongly and 
sweetly and then take words, but not at first, because you are 
merely trying to place tone and make it musical. 
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Miss Simon: Should the syllables be mostly with ‘‘m’’ sound? 

Miss MaRSLaNnD: No; after you have once placed tone, use 
other syllables; avoid using the same syllables over and over. You 
will find students gaining facility with one set of syllables, when, 
if you try them with other sounds, they won't make them as well; 
so when you find one set of exercises on which they do well, take 
another and work for perfect beauty of tone. I hope that in 
another lesson we shall have time for the next step—support 
of tone. 


Mr. WiLu1AMs: I would like to ask how early in the cultivation 
of the voice this exercise is taken up. 

Mr. Hawn: Miss Marsland will note questions. 

Mr. TRuEBLOoOD: In the progress of the exercise it seemed to 
me there was rather a sudden transition from the light, humming 
tone to the reading. There must be several steps in between that 
lightest humming tone and the reading exercise. I hope Miss 
Marsland will give us these steps when it comes to her discussion 
at the close. All of these are valuable steps in voice production 
which I am sure she gives but passed over this morning, trying to 
get results as soon as possible. 

Miss Norris: Miss Marsland’s work was most helpful to me 
and I wish to call attention to those parts which proved especially 
so. The first thing I noticed was her direct launching into her 
subject and her capability and simplicity in the teaching of it. 
Then she is conversant not only with that subject but all others 
bearing on it. This I take to be the especially essential part of a 
teacher’s work, that she must know so much more than what she 
teaches. It inspires her pupils with confidence in her own accuracy 
and knowledge. Then, the questions were put in such a clear, 
intelligible way that no one could fail to understand and answer. 
Her pedagogy was truly scientific. I thought her manner, too, 
especially helpful to her pupils; she carried them along with her 
and secured their responsiveness. The results she obtained in a 
few moments’ teaching of a class, I thought, were practical results 
of her experience and excellent lesson. 

Mr. Hawn: You see we can say good things of each other once 
in a while. I noticed two or three very attentive listeners who 
looked as if they wanted to understand thoroughly. If you don’t 
quite understand Miss Marsland’s methods, I wish you would ask 


questions. 
Mr. Kune: I would like to ask Miss Marsland if she feels that 
the arousing of the imagination is practically sufficient for freeing 
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the vocal organs and all the muscles of throat and chest, when there 
is a holding of those muscles? 

Miss Compton: I would ask what relation has the speaking to 
the singing voice? 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: How far does she use the singing exercises 
in the development of the voice for speaking? In other words, 
must I use a great many for vocal development? I think one of 
the first things we should develop as teachers of the voice is the ear 
for tone; unless we cultivate that, it is almost impossible for one to 
use proper melody, proper variety. I should like to know further 
how much she uses the concert exercises in reading sentences for 
practice. 

Mrs. MANNING: I would like to ask the lady conducting the 
lesson what her first steps are in teaching vocal culture to those 
having untrained voices. 

Mr. Hawn: Miss Marsland has the remaining fifteen minutes. 

Miss MARSLAND: How early should we begin this work as 
suggested, these exercises? [ will tell you what I do. I am not 
posing as an authority for any one else; I have taught in graded 
schools, college and normal. Ihave begun my work, in singing and 
speaking work, with this placing of tone. I owe that suggestion to 
a teacher of vocal music, and greatly value it. I should begin, 
even with little children, with the placing of tone; I would work 
with them so as to bring the tone forward and have it resound and 
be reinforced in these two cavities or nares. 

Mr. Trueblood makes the suggestion in regard to the transition 
in this lesson, from the humming exercises to reading. I think I 
made the statement in the lesson that I should spend about a week 
in the voice exercise; I have it every day in my classes, not teaching 
any words for a week but simply having the pupils work on the 
humming exercise. If I had a sweet-toned piano, I would try to 
have them give that same vibration they heard on the piano. The 
transition to words comes very gradually. ‘I vary the words, using 
no set words. I just use something from the poets, because pupils 
might as well have something that is really beautiful before their 
minds as something meaningless and senseless, like syllables. I 
begin with the syllable ‘‘mng,”’ but as I go on, I make a gradual 
transition, taking words that live in memory as presenting beauti- 
ful thoughts. I cannot believe that any voice can ever be truly 
beautiful until the mind carries beautiful thoughts. 

I wish to thank Miss Norris for her lesson in kindly apprecia- 
tion. There is a kind of magnetic influence which comes from 
appreciation. The next question was—can we rouse the imagina- 
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tion sufficiently to free the muscles? I should teach them sepa- 
rately; you cannot teach five or six things at once; one thing at a 
time, well done. Keep the mind on one thing until there is com- 
parative mastery of that thing. We should have separate muscle 
exercises, but when we exalt the physical and make the pupils feel 
how they are doing a thing, they are always artificial. We must 
make the body, in all its muscles, subordinate to thought. 

The fifth question, the relation of the singing to the speaking 
voice: It seems to me the only essential difference is that, in the 
singing tone, we hold it longer. We should use exactly the same 
principles for resonance and support, modulation, etc., as in singing. 
The two should go hand in hand. How far would I use the singing 
exercises? I don’t like to speak as an authority, but I always 
develop each new step with singing exercises. I find that the very 
fact that, to sing, we must hold the tone longer, gives the pupil, as he 
holds the tone, an opportunity to make it better. When we begin 
with a pupil, his tone at first may be husky, but as he holds it the 
tone grows more beautiful, especially if he has training and mind. 
That mind is sure to find expression in the voice and after all just 
pure tone, without thought or feeling, is not much. I should say, 
then, begin every step with a singing exercise. Then make the 
transition to speaking. 

How much would you use concerted exercises? I use them 
only to make others in the class feel as if they are doing something, 
too, to bring them into sympathy, but as a rule I do not use them, 
except to foster interest, sympathy and fellowship. Don’t you 
know. how it is when you go to church and the choir sings all the 
worship for you, you don’t halfworship, but when you join in and 
sing the good old hymns that stir the heart, you come into fellow- 
ship. Soa little concerted work is a good thing. Work with your 
pupils, making a separate study of each, as you cannot do the same 
kind of work with each pupil. What would you use as the first 
steps? How develop an untrained voice? Why, I should try to 
get the pupil to place his tone where he should hear the resonance 
of his over-tones; I might use ‘‘mng’’ or something else. I should 
begin speaking or singing work by teaching the pupil to place the 
tone forward so that we may hear the resonance. 

Mr. Hawn: I am sure that this has been a very auspicious 
opening of Miss Marsland’s work. The subject will be taken up 
again tomorrow morning at 9 o'clock. The work is valuable,so be 
on time. 
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MISS MARSLAND, Cuarrman, Presiding. 

SUBJECT: “LESSON IN EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING.” 
FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1903—9:00 tO 10:00 A. M. 

Miss MARSLAND: May I ask Mr. Kline and Mr. Leach if they 
will help us to begin. Mr. Leach is not present? Then will Mr. 
Turner assist? I shall talk to you as I do to my classes of young 
men and women, as to what I should like to have you do in this 
matter of extemporaneous speaking. After I have given a few 
introductory remarks, I shall ask Mr. Kline to step to the platform 
and talk to you for ten minutes; then I shall ask Mr. Turner to do 
the same thing. I would like these friends to be critics. Miss 
Nelke, will you give the word of commendation? 

Miss NELKE: With reference to what? 

Miss MARSLAND: I call for three critics, just as I doin my class- 
work. I believe that the work in extemporaneous speaking should 
train not only the speakers but the listeners; so J ask the students to 
listen and then I ask for three words, one of commendation, one of 
suggestion and also one with a view to pointing out what is wrong. 
Will Miss Nelke give the word of commendation ? 

Miss NELKE: I shall be very happy to. 

Miss MaRSLAND: Mr. Newens, will you give a word of sugges- 
tion as you would to your own pupils? 

Mr. NEweENs: I prefer to be relieved this morning. I have 
other things on hand. I have appeared a number of times in the 
way of a critic and would prefer to be relieved. 

Miss MarsLanp: Mr. Leach, will you be at liberty to lend a 
hand this morning? I shall be very glad if you will give us a word 
of suggestion. Mrs. Chase, will you give the word of criticism? If 
you see something you would perhaps criticise in your pupil, will 
you not be so kind as to give such a criticism here? 

Now, just a word in regard to the work in public speaking. I 
believe this work is very important and I think you know that 
what we want kept in mind is that one should talk simply and 
right from mind to mind. First of all, the speaker must have 
something to say and must feel the giving of his message worth 
while. A strong personality, of course, is essential to the man or 
woman who is going to take any large part in the affairs of the 
world. This we cannot give to our pupils; that must be God- 
given and developed by experience. But this we can do—we can 
train young men and women who come to us to be sincere, to have 
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every word and tone of the voice ring true; the real man and the 
real woman must be back of the words uttered, if we are going to 
move and influence the lives of others. Now I should, in extem- 
poraneous speaking, begin very simply, with perhaps some simple 
narrative. Have the pupil tell a story and have it criticised. 
From that go on to more difficult questions; take something on 
biography, etc. I will now read the subjects, and the gentlemen 
will choose while I am going on with my talk fora moment. ‘‘The 
Mission of the Orator,’’ ‘‘Booker T. Washington, the Hero of the 
Hour.” ‘Our Obligations to the Children of the Poor,’’ ‘‘The 
Redemptive Work of Mrs. Ballington Booth,’’ ‘‘The Man, the 
Orator and the Prophet,’’ ‘‘The Place of Oratory in Our Colleges,” 
“The Drama as an Ethical Power,’’ ‘“‘A Plea for City Gardens for 
the Children of the Poor.’’ Will the gentlemen choose, not taking 
the same subject, while I proceed. After the work in narrative, I 
should propose work in description. Have a pupil give a vivid 
description. I believe we must train pupils to think on their feet; 
that is, the student is to be trained to have perfect control over his 
thought, to chose his words and make a nice distinction between 
them, using diction such as he would use in careful writing. After 
this work in narration and description I should choose biography; 
then go on to things that would deal with persuasion. Later on, at 
the last, I should work with argumentation, the most difficult 
subject. In some kinds of work, it is better to give a question off- 
hand, as I am doing today, but in cases of the gathering of material, 
I believe a subject should be assigned a day or several days before 
the speeches are to be given. The outlines might be written out 
and fixed in mind by careful thought, but the speech is not to be 
written or memorized. But as we speak, or train others to speak, 
we must, above all, keep this in mind—that we must have something 
vital to say and that the message must come from the heart, and 
that when we speak we must have a purpose. First, there must be 
a subject of vital interest; then the shortest distance from that 
subject to the ultimate end. We must have some end to accom- 
plish, not talk all around a subject, but speak just as simply, 
earnestly and directly as we can. We will now hear from Mr. 
Kline. 

Mr. Leacu: This work is entirely new to me. I wish you 
would choose some one else who has been doing the work. I 
would be glad to help but could not in a speech. 


Mr. Hawn: I often say that a teacher, in an attempt to teach, 
learns more than he imparts. This is an excellent time to experi- 


ment upon us. 
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Mr. Leacu: I would rather not try the experiment. 
Miss MaRSLAND: I think that, to save time, I shall give the 
word of suggestion myself. Mr. Kline, please step forward. 

Mr. Kuine: Madam Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
desire for a few moments to speak upon ‘‘The Mission of the Orator.”’ 
You and I have heard a great many times, on a good many sides, 
that the day of the orator is passed and that the time spent in many 
of our institutions of learning in training for oratory is not spent 
in a wise way. We have also heard that there is a decline in the 
effectiveness of college oratory. We have also heard that we have 
no great orators today, such as was Demosthenes or Cicero or 
Beecher or Lincoln or many others—Patrick Henry—whom I 
might name. It seems to me, however, that if there is any lack 
in this line, if there seems to be any decrease in the need of oratory 
or the effectiveness of it, it is due not so much to lack of need for 
true oratory, not so much to the fact that there is no mission for 
the orator today, but due to the fact that we are preaching and 
teaching oratory from a wrong point of view and also to the fact 
that there are some things in our educational system that are not 
at all, or as fully—(the word I want has slipped me)—but some of 
the phases of our college education do not teach young men to 
judge and observe and come to independent conclusions in regard 
to these things. We are in the present; we have a past behind us 
and a great future before us; and we may question whether there 
are no conditions today, or likely to arise in the future, which will 
give the orator a work to do. Let us compare the present with 
the past for a few moments. The orator in the past has brought 
about governments, brought about destruction of governments, 
brought about revolutions, assisted in making laws, been a teacher 
of the people, been a prophet, been an educator; he has been wont 
to send truth home not only to the high but to the low and his 
privilege in the past has been to sway men and women both to act 
and feel. It seems to me there never was a time twhen the orator 
had a greater mission than today. It may be true that education 
is more widespread than in the past and it may be true, for that 
reason, that there is not the great difference in the magnitude of 
the great orator or the mission of the great orator and the common 
man; but, at the same time, there are more conditions today that 
call forth the best in a man, we cannot doubt, whether we go into 
the educational field, the religious field, into economical conditions 
of the country, into social affairs, into religious matters; there are 
many things needing attention, many errors that need to be cor- 
rected, many conditions that need tobechanged. Thereare actually 
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those who need to be freed and given liberty which they do not have 
today. It seems to me the mission of the orator is to move men 
and governments to a higher life and a higher greatness and effec- 
tiveness. It is the mission of the orator to first train himself to 
the fullest extent, train his entire nature, the physical and mental, 
and, above all, the heart and the spiritual element within him. 
How wonderful is man anyway, with three natures so seemingly 
separate in some of their functions and yet so nicely adjusted, so 
complex really in their organization that it is utterly impossible to 
affect one without affecting the other! And so I say the orator 
must be a man of fine physique, of great mental training, of wide, 
liberal mental disposition and catholic tastes, and a man who has a 
heart to take in all the conditions and all the states of feeling and 
natures of the people about him. He must have all this training 
to see just exactly what things need to be corrected, and not only 
that but to have the ability to apply the remedy that shall be 
practical in its nature. Theory is one thing; application and suc- 
cessful accomplishment is absolutely another thing. It may be 
one thing to have a theory in regard to government, in regard to the 
bettering of a certain social condition, but it is the mission of the 
orator to so train himself that he will easily recognize, because of 
his knowledge of men and women, of past history, of present move- 
ment and accomplishment, and know, I say, exactly the remedy 
that shall be practical in that case. It is his mission to show men 
truth, to give them knowledge, to convince, to persuade, to rouse 
a feeling so deeply that a weak man shall be able to do that which 
he knows is right. He must have that keenness of vision which 
will enable him to disentangle the great web of ideas, showing men 
and women the truth in all its primal relations. It is his business 
and his mission to be a leader, to be a man who is willing to sacrifice 
himself in order that he may bring men and women not only to the 
highest realization of themselves, but to the highest realization of 
society and government. No man under the sun has a greater 
mission than has the orator and his mission is present. We need 
but to look into the religious world and see the great division of 
opinion, the existence still of dogmatic feeling; we need but to go 
into the social world— Oh, if there was ever a time when the 
orator had a mission, it is to teach that that nation which cannot 
abide by law is going to suffer. We need but to go into the labor 
and capital world to see what a great mission the orator has there, 
if he can, to have that wideness of view, that keenness of vision, 
understanding and mental training of his forces that will enable 
him to make labor and capital see a common ground on which they 
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can meet. And so I might goon. Yes, if ever the orator had a 
mission, he has it today, to help people, to lift them up, to lead 
them, to guide them, to educate them, and that means that his 
mission will be to make a stronger nation and government. I 
thank you very much. 


(Miss Nelke takes the floor). 

Miss MarsLanp: I think it will be better to wait till both have 
given their speeches. 

Miss NELKE: I think that while the impression is fresh in mind, 
we remember better what we want to say. I think it is confusing 
to hear both before criticising one. I would prefer to speak now. 

Miss MarsLanp: Well, you may give the words of commenda- 
tion first. 

Miss NELKE: I have an easy task. If I did not know it could 
not be so, I would have a strong suspicion, not having known Miss 
Marsland long, that there had been some collusion here between 
student and teacher, that they had formed a conspiracy and that 
the young man knew his subject before he came on and spoke so 
easily and fluently. 

Miss MARSLAND: I will say that the gentleman had the subject 
given him just a moment ago but Mr. Kline is a very much esteemed 
fellow-teacher from the State of Kansas; I have heard Mr. Kline 
speak extemporaneously so many times and I know that he always 
does well. 

Miss NELKE: Well, I will just state to you a few things as they 
came to my mind as I listened. The first thing that impressed me 
favorably was Mr. Kline’s gracious reception of our applause. I 
have seen orators come on the stage where an audience received 
them kindly, but they would hade a lofty way of taking it as if to 
say: ‘Don’t interrupt the train of my thought.’ They are not 
gracious to an audience that is gracious to them. Others are too 
grateful and go to the other extreme. Mr. Kline has a happy 
medium. He showed he appreciated our courtesy and felt at home 
on the platform. That was the next point, that he seemed so 
much at home on the platform, but then he has had experience. 
He spoke directly and looked at his avdience. Some mean to do 
that but they are absorbed in what they are going to say and talk 
as if in a dream or soliloquy. He looked right and left, right into 
our faces. You may speak platitudes and look people in the face 
and they like it better than if you don’t look at them directly. 
His voice was good; he made no effort but I am sure he was heard 
throughout the hall. It wasarich voice. Also, he did not wander 
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from his subject; he spoke of the preparation the orator should have 
and then led up to his mission after careful preparation, the great 
mission the orator had to fulfill, Then, I was impressed by his 
great earnestness. There might be other points, but I think the 
whole was commendable. 

Miss MARSLAND: Mrs. Chase, have you a word of criticism? 

Mrs. CuasE: I have very little to say; I have only a remark 
or two to make and that is that I should criticise just a little the 
hand remaining behind the body so long in that constrained 
appearance and also the hand being put into the pocket during 
delivery. I would also criticize just a little the wide bases used. 
We have so many speakers, both men and women, who use the 
wide base in their work, which shortens the body and gives the 
speaker a poorer appearance than he would have if he used a nar- 
rower base, which builds up and gives animation to the body. 

Miss Mars.tanp: I was in thorough sympathy with what 
Miss Nelke said. I thought she covered the situation very well in 
her words of commendation. I enjoy Mr. Kline’s speaking always, 
because of a certain ease and naturalness. I think my word of 
suggestion would be that the gentleman would take a. more vital 
hold of his audience, with more of something we call vitality or 
magnetism of life. That would be my suggestion to Mr. Kline; 
otherwise, I think his work is exceedingly easy and attractive to an 
audience. I have heard him speak at other times and have noticed 
that he carries his audience with him. I feel, in regard to sugges- 
tions to my student, that, if he secures and inspires his audience, 
no matter if his method is the same as mine or someone else’s, to 
me it would be good because he secures results and gains his end. 
Mr. Kline does that. I wish we would emphasize more and more 
with young people the freedom of the arms and hands. I notice 
that so many of our young men in schools and colleges have a 
tendency to put their hands in their pockets, which retards freedcm 
of action, besides throwing the body into lines not elegant. 

Our next speaker, Mr. Turner. 


Mr. TuRNER: It is my pleasure that I have an opportunity to 
speak on the subject of Booker T. Washington, the orator and 
educator of the negro race. I trust I may be able this morning to 
enable you to see this man in his true light, not as the greatest man 
in the world, because I doubt whether we can say this man is 
greater than the other man, because they live in different realms 
and are doing different works. But I can say this of Booker T. 
Washington—he is a man who is doing his best to uplift his 
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people; and not only that, but, so far as he can, to uplift the white 
man as well. I wish to let you see something of his education. 
He was born in slavery. <A very short time after the war he 
began his education. At first it was very crude indeed, only the 
numbers on a barrel to begin it, but those numbers started the fire 
which wished something more to keep it burning and he found out a 
school-teacher, a very crude teacher, but that teacher kept the fire 
burning. The next and greatest step in his life, to my mind, was 
when he went to the house of a certain woman near by to work. 
When it was announced that Booker T. Washington was to work 
at this house, the other negroes said he would not stay long because 
a dozen other negro boys had tried to work there and could not get 
along with the woman. Booker T. said, ‘‘I am going;’’ and after 
he reached the place and saw the woman, he made the discovery 
why the others could not stay. They were not willing to do the 
work that woman had for them to do,and all that she desired was 
that her house should be perfectly clean and neat. He saw it; he 
saw that that woman meant every word she said. As a result, he 
was the best servant this woman ever had. He had learned a 
lesson. He there learned that he must work, that the old super- 
ficial ideas prevailing among the negroes would not make him a 
man. He learned there to work and to be obedient and that one of 
the greatest elements in life is to be a servant; indeed, greater is it 
to be a servant than to be the person who works over the servant. 
Thereafter, wishing to continue his education, he knew that he 
must find something higher than anything in this community, so he 
started to college, so-called, perhaps low academic work. He had 
nothing on which to go in the way of money. He had a little, 
but used it when he started. He reached Richmond and in Rich- 
mond the only cover he found was the sidewalk, but like a 
man he lived under the sidewalk. From the sidewalk, he found 
his way to work a while to get money to work his way through 
college. They looked at his shabby clothes and said, ‘‘This boy 
won't do,”’ but Booker T. said, ‘‘Will you try me,”’ and after due 
time they tried him and the trial was this—he was to clean a room. 
He did it. He swept it and dusted it four times and when the lady 
who was the critic—and a good critic she was, for she came from 
good old New England—when she went in there, she took a white 
handkerchief and no place in that room could she find enough dirt 
to soil that handkerchief. Now I say there isa young man who is 
being educated, and before he left that college he was the best 
student and best teacher that had been produced at that time, and 
so great was he that when the educators interested in Tuskegee 
wished a man, they came to that college and asked, who will do the 
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work we want done at Tuskegee, and the President of that institu- 
tion said, ‘‘Booker T. Washington is the man.”” Tuskegee, at that 
time, was nothing more or less than a community of colored people, 
with no building, no organized institution. All there was to Tus- 
kegee was an opportunity and idea that there could be an educa- 
tional institution. He took hold of the work and very soon, out of 
chicken-coops and various things, he had started Tuskegee. But, 
before that, he worked among his people and got them interested in 
education to a certain degree. The idea of education among the 
negroes, at that time, was that of education and Greek. They 
thought it sounded so nice to use those large terms of Latin and 
Greek. He had that to work against but he built it up. He felt 
he must educate them and he did it. He taught these people to 
work, and from that time to the present from Tuskegee have been 
sent out men and women who knew how to establish a business, to 
make and manufacture, to educate others, although many times he 
did not have the highest individual capacity with which to work. 
One young lady was not able to pass examinations of the school 
but she caught the soul and spirit of Booker T. Washington and 
when she went out and endeavored to do things in a certain com- 
munity she did so well that she brought men and women up who 
had lived in poverty and degradation and enabled them to see that 
life could be great and wonderful, and when Booker T. Washington 
had an opportunity to visit that place, he saw Tuskegee in a small 
way to be sure but the genuine article, and she was given a diploma. 
That is the work of Booker T. Washingtn. He is endeavoring to 
do the same with white as with black. He is an orator—I don’t 
say as great an orator as Daniel Webster—but he is an orator and a 
genuine orator at that, and he has the heart of an orator. He 
doesn’t think in opposition to mankind, which sometimes makes it 
impossible for an orator to do his best, He has a heart of power 
and love. When once he went to Minneapolis to deliver a great 
speech, the people of the South said, ‘‘We must go up there and 
see if he is going to say something about us.’’ They went but heard 
not one word except what the progressive white people of the South 
were doing, not one word except that they, the white people, were 
interested in the negroes, ‘‘and we are endeavoring to carry out 
what the white people of the South are doing.’’ So when they 
went home they felt different. 

Booker T. Washington is such an orator that he has brought to 
him some of the greatest men and women of this world through his 
character and eloquence, not only in America, but crowned heads 
of Europe have found in this black man inspiration so real and soul 
so genuine that we have this black man showing that when he is 
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working for character and genuineness, he is as great, he can be as 
great as any white man that ever lived. I don’t believe in saying, 
because a man is black or white or because he has eyes that come 
down this way that he must be put down as an impossibility. As 
teachers and representatives of a profession like this, one of the 
first things we must get out of our minds is that God is a respector 
of persons. Booker T. Washington has enabled us to see what real 
education is, what real education is; that it is something which 
makes men and women, not something which is on the outside but 
something within, and I trust that we will be able to see this man, 
not to exalt him beyond what he should be, but let us see him as he 
is, and if we find in that man something which would be good for us, 
let us accept it. I do not stand before you to plead for a social 
equality of the negro. I do not stand before you to plead that the 
negro of the South should have the same opportunities of the ballot; 
but I do plead for this, that we recognize and honor this man of the 
South who does not plead that every negro should have an oppor- 
tunity to vote but that he may be made such a good citizen that he 
can vote as well as anybody, whether he be North or South. 


Miss MARSLAND: I am sure we have all listened with pleasure 
to this second extemporaneous address. We will now listen to Miss 
Nelke’s words of commendation. 

Miss NELKE: I think we all recognize that it was very good. 
Unless the mind is filled with thought and material, you simply 
cannot make a speech. So many fill one-half of the ten minutes 
allowed them with complimentary remarks or apology; then they 
say a few trite things and sit down. That is the kind of extempo- 
raneous speaking we mostly hear. Only one of broad learning or 
great powers of observation and a great storehouse in the mind can 
make an extemporaneous speech. Mr. Turner had so much to say 
that he did not have a lengthy preamble. He simply said he was 
glad of the opportunity to speak on Booker T. Washington. He 
was in love with his subject, the first requisite of a good oration. 
He is in true sympathy with the man. He admires him and with 
good reason, too; I myself have heard him in Chautauqua and he 
inspires faith in him. And because he had faith in the man and 
admires him, hence he was inspired to speak in words of praise. 
The gestures he made, if they were not always good, yet they helped 
him. He felt stronger and more inspired, and if they accomplished 
that, they were good, because they helped him as an inspiration. 
There were a few little faults; at first he was timid; he was not 
quite as much at home as if there were not so many critics here. It 
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is certainly trying, but he forgot all about that as he went on; his 
delivery improved, his voice grew clearer, directness of speech 
greater, until at last he was fairly eloquent. 

Mrs. CHASE: It seems to me that Miss Nelke has the lovely 
part of this work. She speaks first, gives a word of commendation, 
then of criticism and just a little bit of suggestion, and Miss Mars- 
land and I must repeat her work. I wanted to say just what Miss 
Nelke said. At the opening, the speaker showed timidity and a 
little embarrasment. It took a moment to get started and to 
control the fluttering of the heart we all have when we step on the 
platform. In the moment of opening, he did not seem filled with 
his subject; that was due to timidity; but after a few sentences 
inspiration seemed to come and directness. He seemed to take hold 
of his audience. As to gestures, some of them were not expressive 
of the words; they lacked force and precision. There was too 
much of the same gesture all the way through. His directness 
was very good but the strongest sentences, it seemed to me, fell 
short at the climax, instead of building up and reaching a climax 
with the strongest sentences. It was very good but lacked interest 
at the close. 

Miss MaRSLAND: If this gentleman were a student in my class, 
I should say to him in the way of suggestion: ‘“‘Keep on. Keep on.” 
We know that when a stream has a swift current, it sweeps its way 
directly to its destination, and I cannot offer any better suggestion 
to our two friends who talked to us this morning than this: ‘‘Seek 
out the largest opportunity of service to your fellow-men, and God 
be with you!” 

Now, Mr. Hawn suggests that since we began a little late this 
morning, we might take a few minutes longer for general discussion. 
I should be glad to hear from any members of the Convention who 
would like to speak on the subject. 

Mrs. TruEBLOOD: I don’t understand why youset the length of 
time, or what pupils you would begin with, by giving ten minutes’ 
time for extemporaneous work. My experience has been that no 
beginning pupils that you ever get upon the platform could speak 
ten minutes. I have had high-school students who are so fright- 
ened when they get on their feet before the class that it simply 
drives everything out of their heads; they have nothing to say and 
cannot say a word even if they knew something before. I think it 
far better to give the subject a week before or several days. With 
high-school students, youmight begin with simply one thing on that 
subject to say for his first speech. Let them come before the class 
and say one thing and say that in good English and readily. Per- 
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haps, next time, they could say two things on the subject, but I 
have never, in all my experience of some years in extemporaneous 
work, seen any beginner who could come up and give ten minutes 
talk as given this morning. Of course, these men are altogether 
different. They are not students but professionals, so they are 
not exactly representative of class-work. Probably both of them 
have made speeches on these very subjects before. Then for 
University students or college students, I should allow three 
minutes for beginners on extemporaneous work; after that, five 
minutes. But it takes a great deal of time to allow more than five 
minutes in a class, unless all there are advanced in the work, with 
limited numbers in the classes. I don’t know what Miss Marsland’s 
object was, whether for beginners, professionals or advanced pupils, 
but certainly those beginning in high schoc!s or colleges would be 
appalled, I think, with the lesson given this morning. 

Miss MarsLtaNnpb: When I tell you that, every week, I hear as 
good speeches as we have just listened to today, and IJ think they 
were most excellent, you will understand that this would not be a 
fatal experiment. In my own classes there are noble men and 
women of mature years; they have thought and they have felt 
and they are in earnest; life means much to them, and I have been 
touched to the heart by the words of simple country boys and girls 
who are eloquent because God made them so. When that is true, 
we can take ten or twenty minutes, forty or fifty, if they are filled 
with the subject. I was not giving an illustration of grammar or 
high-school work, but of work with adults. I have taught many 
years in normal college; if I told you just how many years, you 
would guess how old I am, but I have had many years of experience 
with these young men and women and know that they are going to 
do earnest work and are succeeding brilliantly because there are 
real men and women back of the work, and real men and women 
will always be more than the art. If I were working with high- 
school students in class drill, I should have three minute speeches. 
I think Mrs. Trueblood’s suggestion is very good. In that kind of 
work with young pupils, it is better, of course, to take a shorter 
time and give time for preparation to them for what they are going 
tosay. But when we come to work for off-hand speeches we must 
make it off-hand speech. If they are really going to have a pre- 
pared speech, let it be a prepared speech. This morning I wanted 
an illustration of off-hand speech. Suppose a distinguished man 
comes to this.city and a club or organization invites him to speak, 
saying: ‘‘Will you speak to us for a half hour or an hour this morn- 
ing on such a subject of general interest?’ Suppose it to be a 
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subject in which every intelligent man and woman is interested, 
reading about it in the newspapers, or magazines, and talking about 
it. Almost all have some ideas on the subject that all are com- 
menting on or reading or thinking about; so we expect him to be 
full of any subject ordinarily talked about. We expect him to be 
ready to speak off hand. I know many lawyers who are always 
ready to speak on any subject coming before them. We teachers 
need more of this very training for off-hand speaking so that when 
we are asked to speak on a subject of vital interest we should be 
versed in it and able to speak on it; we should be able to stand 
before an audience and speak effectively and to the point at once. 

Mr. Soper: I have had more or less experience with adult 
classes such as you speak of. It is very important to have some- 
thing to say; otherwise one is like the school-boy beginning his first 
composition, who said: ‘It is very hard and pretty much difficult 
to indicate to others those ideas whereof we are not possessed of.” 
It is very hard sometimes to arouse spirit and enthusiasm in a class 
so that they will attempt to get up and speak, unless they are 
interested. I tried this way. I called on one I knew to be a rabid 
Democrat,and ona Republican. I told them to step to the platform 
and I asked Smith to tell why he was a Republican and I told Jones 
to answer and show why he was a Democrat. They began to give 
each other certain facts and roused a little feeling and spirit and 
kept going until I had to call them down. The rest of the class 
wanted to answer their speeches. It is no trouble to students to 
speak spontaneously on subjects they are interested in. Another 
case was that of a gentleman of thirty years or more, who said he 
could not go on the platform and speak. He would blush to the 
roots of his hair. I asked him what his business was. He said it 
was a milk route. [ said: ‘‘Oh, yes; I have heard of you fellows 
and how you water your milk. Get up there and speak in defense 
of yourself.’”” He went up and made a fine speech. 


Mr. Kine: It seems to me that there is one thing to be remem- 
bered in this Conventon, and that is, so many of us do different 
kinds of work. Miss Marsland teaches in normal school and she 
gets mature men and women for students. Others are doing their 
work in high schools; some in grammar schools; others simply give 
private instruction. Some are in large universities, State univer- 
sities, where they unquestionably get men and women of maturer 
mind than those of us do who are working in denominational 
schools. Then, even in the same grades, the work commences in 
different years, sophomore, junior or senior. My work begins with 
academics in a preparatory school. We should in this section work 
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tell each other just what we do and just how we do it with the differ- 
ent grades of students. There is one little thing I feel I have 
started successfully; not only do I begin the elocution work in the 
academic department but I also have English Composition, and 
I am getting those students, some not older than thirteen or four- 
teen years, instead of writing something they may have to say on 
some subject, get up and tell me and the class about that thing. I 
am trying to teach them oral composition along with written, and 
I believe the plan is going to be successful. 

Miss MarsLAND: Iam glad you are trying that. It is one of 
the great helps we shall look for in the future, to have oral work 
studied together with the written work. I thank you, friends, 
for your kindly coéperation this morning, especially the gentlemen 
giving the speeches and the critics. 


Hection 2,— Interpretation. 


PRESTON K. DILLENBECK, CuarrmMay. 


AUDITORIUM OF UNITY CHURCH, DENVER, COLORADO. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1903—12:00 M. TO I:00 P. M. 


Mr. DILLENBECK: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen.—It took 
a second invitation from our worthy President to get me to con- 
sent to occupy this position, and as soon as I made up my mind to 
take it and had chosen my topics, I wrote to various members of 
the Association, asking them if they would be prepared to discuss 
the topics under consideration. Without exception, I think, 
every one replied that it would be utterly impossible for them to 
think of such a thing as they were entirely too busy, or something 
of that kind. So I made up ny mind that we would have to rely 
upon voluntary work from the Association. The topic under 
consideration this morning, ‘“‘Atmosphere,”’ is one full of meat and 
of great importance to us all. 

First, What do we mean by atmosphere? Second, What does 
it contribute to a reading? Third, How create this atmosphere? 

Now, it is a subject that is a little hard to explain. It is so 
subtle, yet we have all met it in our daily life. Who has not 
approached the house of mourning, and as you come in sight of it 
and see the drawn curtains and the crepe on the door, you become 
aware of a sort of feeling creeping over you. You step with a light 
tread. You enter the house: immediately your tone becomes 
subdued and your facial expression serious. Those who are in the 
house move about on tiptoe; the slightest sound from any part of 
the house pierces the ear like a dagger because it dispels the atmos- 
phere already created. We step into it; it becomes a part of us, 
and our outward expression immediately harmonizes with that 
atmosphere that enfolds us. 

I think atmosphere is the one element, more than anything 
else, that shows the artistic nature of the reader. How many times 
you have seen on the platform young ladies and gentlemen of 
splendid power, voices clear as a bell, reading with good inflection, 
good tone, and all that, and yet they would simply fail to give the 
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audience the soul or spirit of the poem or whatever they were read- 
ing. I call to mind a young reader who has had every advantage 
in the world; his technique in the art is simply superb. Yet, at the 
same time, he does not seem to give anything to his audience, and 
for that reason he is a complete failure in his work as a public 
speaker. He doesn’t create atmosphere. 

Now, as I understand, I am to be a sort of toast-master; you 
are to respond. I would like to have a discussion opened at once. 
In the first place, what do we mean by atmosphere? I think one 
fault of our profession is this, that we have so many terms to 
express the same thing. Will some one give us some idea of what 
is meant by atmosphere? 

Miss Frost: Is it not environment? Situation? 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Some one says environment. Any one 
else? 

Miss WASHBURN: The stage-setting of the picture is atmos- 
phere—the condition out of which things grow. 

Mrs. CARTER: Mr. Chairman, when we speak of the atmos- 
phere outdoors, it seems to me it is something that we feel but 
cannot analyze, and it is so in this profession, to me. I do not 
know whether you have intended this poem here, ‘‘The Daffodils,” 
to illustrate this part of the subject. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Yes; it is one of them. 

Mrs. CARTER: Now, in reading that poem, it would be difficult 
to explain to a pupil what that atmosphere is. He must get the 
thought underlying that poem, and I would say to him:- “You 
must feel it, feel the beauty of the sky, the beauty of the clouds 
and the flowers, and have soul enough to appreciate the association 
of Nature with man.”” Then he will get into the atmosphere of the 
poem. The whole truth of the poem lies in the last two or three 
lines, but it is something intangible and difficult to give a definition of. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: | scarcely expected a definition, but I 
wanted something of what you have just given. 

Mrs. HAtt: IJ think all of these definitions have been right, 
and it seems to me that atmosphere means a combination of them, 
and in addition to this feeling the last speaker mentioned, I think 
it would be necessary to imagine a character also. The person who 
is reciting and giving the words must imagine the man right here, 
lying on his couch and telling of the effect of the sight of the daffo- 
dils. So it takes different characteristics and many other things 
combined to make atmosphere. 

Mr. Soper: [shall perhaps only add to what has already been 
said, but in a different form. The earth has its atmosphere of 
several miles in extent; and we have each an atmosphere constantly 
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enveloping us, as that of the earth, and this atmosphere changes as 
wechange. It seems tome the outgoing of the soul of the individual. 
We have different emotions under different conditions. Our 
atmosphere changes as the poem changes, and all things change as 
we come into harmony with the author and his situation. 

Mr. Towne: I simply wish to call attention to this definition: 
“The atmosphere of a poem, drama or selection is the radiating 
spirit.’”’ 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Any further remarks? If not, I would ask 
the next question: What does atmosphere contribute to a reading? 
How does it effect the elements of expression? There are four of 
these elements, time, pitch, force and quality. Does it effect all 
of them, or one more than another? 

Mrs. Hav: Everything, I should say. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Miss Washburn shakes her head and says no. 
Then it seems to me it affects one of those elements more than 
another. It affects the quality of tone more than any of the other 
elements, because it is the quality of tone that gives the color; it is 
the quality of tone that reveals the mental state. 

Mrs. Hatt: I did not understand that to apply to tone alone; 
I thought it applied to the whole interpretation; that is to say, 
the atmosphere will affect the interpretation as a whole. 

Mr. Kune: I beg to differ. It is the predominating, primary 
thing, which pitch and tone, force and quality and everything else 
must come under and be controlled by; and when you have got the 
atmosphere, you don’t have to worry about force or pitch or any- 
thing else. 

Miss NELKE: I think we never have artistic work until we have 
the finishing touch. Many things lead tothat. You speak of those 
being controlled by the atmosphere. There may be all those other 
things, but if there is no atmosphere, the work is not pleasing, 
thrilling, convincing; it is not artistic until that finishing touch is 
added. 

Miss WASHBURN: My idea was this, that you may have, in 
giving a selection, what I would call statistics, facts; but any 
speaker who merely gives facts and statistics fails to be effective 
before an audience, because back of all there is something intangible 
that gives the selection its life; that is atmosphere. 

Mr. Kune: One word further to define my point: If we can 
absolutely free all the channels of this body of ours, this spiritual, 
mental and physical thing (the three so closely united in one that 
you cannot separate them), if that is freed of all checks by means 
of training, culture and education, then if you have the atmosphere 
in the normal being it will follow that the artistic finish will be there. 
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Mr. TuRNER: Are we speaking to the subject? Was not the 
question asked, how many of these qualities or elements of speech 
are affected by atmosphere? 

MR. DILLENBECK: Yes. Does it affect one more than another? 

Mr. TuRNER: Every selection has two elements of atmosphere 
—the general atmosphere that lives throughout, and within that 
atmosphere any number of other changes of atmosphere. For 
example, you are reading a piece of dramatic work, say ‘“‘Macbeth.”’ 
Doesn’t the atmosphere change as Lady Macbeth works on the 
emotions of life, as Macbeth draws back or is acted on? Is there 
not any number of changes in the atmosphere? So it is a double 
phase, so to speak, to keep within each one and at the same time 
within the true atmosphere expressive of the whole; and it seems 
to me that no atmosphere can be true, unless we are living through 
the conceptions of the selection from beginning to end, and whether 
it acts more on quality, time, pitch or stress, can hardly be answered 
definitely, because it might change the pitch more here, the time 
more there and quality more there. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Of course, we understand that in longer 
selections the atmosphere changes many times, from one phase to 
another; there is a constant change. Now, how create this atmos- 


phere? What is the best way of getting into it? 


Mr. NEWENs: Somewhere between that delightful stage where 
a boy or girl lives out existence in his imagination; where the boy 
gets astride a lathe and thinks he has the prettiest, spotted pony 
that ever came to town; or the girl wraps a rag around a clothes-pin 
and thinks it the most beautiful doll; and that other stage where 
we find ourselves in college-halls or in active work in life, we lose 
that beautiful spirit or wonderful power of imagination. It is lost 
somewhere along the line, I don’t attempt to say where; drilled out 
of us, perhaps, in the school-room. Now, the imagination is a 
great field, it seems to.me, for the reader or interpreter. He may 
stand upon these mountains, and though far from the Alps, yet see 
in his imagination those wonderful peaks and crags. Here is some- 
thing to suggest to him what is yonder. His imagination is the 
thing which brings to him that atmosphere, by which he transposes 
matters imaginatively from the present to that condition and that 
position, physiological and psychical, which may be suggested by 
the lines which he is about to present. Imagination, then, it 
seems to me, is first, a great desideratum; and next and greatest, 
and I am compelled to say the greatest, is the heart of the man or 
woman. I think it impossible for a villain to imagine and really 
represent the sweetness and beauty and purity of a character 
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opposite to himself. The heart that has power enough to entertain 
it, isthe greatest source of the creation of atmosphere. 


Mr. Soper: It seems to me that this may be illustrated by a 
little anecdote mentioned in the biography of Confucius, the old 
Chinese philosopher. It is said to be true. It is to the effect that 
Confucius was taking music lessons and was practicing a selection 
given him by his master. Finally the master told him it was 
sufficiently practiced and that he could leave it, but Confucius still 
persisted in practicing it till he disgusted the teacher, until he told 
the teacher the reason why. He said: “I felt, at first, when I 
played it, I caught something of the inspiration of the writer. As I 
played it more, I felt more and more inspired with the spirit of the 
author, and so I kept on playing until I seemed to see the outline 
of the writer.’’ He went on to tell the color of hair and eyes of the 
writer, his build and appearance. There was no name attached 
to the music. All this so aroused the curiosity of the teacher that 
he took pains to investigate; the writer of the music proved to be 
the celebrated composer Wang Wang, and he found that Confucius 
had described him accurately. Then, in the poem you all know, 
‘‘Parrhasius,” Parrhasius says: 


“Bring me the captive now! 
My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit airily and swift, 

And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens; around me play 
The colors of such divinity today!” 


These two points as illustrations might lead us to see how to 
create the atmosphere of a piece. 

Mrs. CarTER: The last speaker reminded me of a poem by 
George Eliot—I cannot remember now the name of the character 
in that poem, but he had borrowed from a friend time and again 
and he went to him and talked with him and said he wanted to 
borrow more money trom him now, because if he had the paints 
and brushes and material now, he felt the inspiration upon him, 
but his creditor advised him to work and his inspiration would 
come, and I believe that that creates atmosphere. We create 
soul, we create spirit, only through work. 

Mr. DitLensBeck: If there are no further remarks, I would 
like to ask some one to volunteer to read this little poem, ‘The 
Daffodils.’’ Understand, we will not criticise you from any stand- 
point but that of atmosphere. Who will volunteer to come forward 
and read it? 
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Mr. NEweNns: I simply take this place because I am willing to 
be a martyr to the cause. The conditions need not be described. 
(Reads ‘‘The Daffodils,’’ by Wordsworth). 


THE DAFFODILS.—William Wordsworth 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodills 
2 Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
- Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company; 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft, when on my couch [| lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils 


Mr. DILLENBECK: Any criticism? Did Mr. Newens create a 
atmosphere, do you think, all the way through? If he did, say so. 
If not, he is open to criticism. 
Mrs. Frost: It seems to me this little poem is a good example 
of change of atmosphere, as spoken of. I thought Prof. Newens 
got into the atmosphere at first, but there was not enough abandon 
E and he did not really get that brighter atmosphere which follows; 
then, in the final part, he got into that same thoughtful, deeper 
atmosphere, but he did not get the brightness into the lighter part. 
Mr. DILttenspeck: You speak of change of atmosphere. 
Where, in your mind, does it occur in this poem? 
Mr. Frost: In the first two or three lines, the thought is 
rather sober; but then, when he sees this bright vision, the change 
comes. That picture of the daffodils brightens the atmosphere. 
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Mr. Dit_enBeck: And, at the end of the third line, you would 
say there is a distinct change of atmosphere, as the picture flashes 
upon his eyes? 

Mrs. Frost: Yes. 

Mr. Di_LenBeck: Well, that is just the thing I desired to 
bring out. 

Miss Brown: I think there is a change about that time that 
he says, “I gazed and gazed,” but that it was not brought out 
enough. 

Mr. Kune: If we look at the poem very carefully, will we not 
find that the message the author wishes to bring us is found in the 
last stanza, and that the reason he finds this pleasure in this 
solitude—you all know the words, ‘‘I love to dwell in solitude’’— 
was because he had seen those daffodils. 

Miss NELKE: Is it not true that the lyric has one dominating 
thought or emotion and that we must find that out whenever we 
attempt to read a lyric? Here it is joyous exultation over this 
wealth of beautiful flowers, and in working on this lyric, there 
should be an expression of that joyous exultation, it should domi- 
nate the atmosphere of the whole poem. I would like to hear 
different expresions of opinion and would rather be wholly wrong 
to start an argument. 

Miss Brown: I think it is joyous and bright to the last verse; 
then it becomes pensive because it is reproduction from memory. 

Mrs. HA.v: [ want to say right here that I think we are all 
agreed that Prof. Newens has the right atmosphere, but the dis- 
tinction was not accentuated enough. That would have come 
with another reading, probably. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: That is the reason why I would like to have 
it read once more, if some one will volunteer. 

Mrs. CuHAsE: (Reads the poem.) 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Any criticisms? 

Miss WaSHBURN: I think Miss Nelke hit the nail on the head. 
There is a dominating note and it is one of joy, in this poem, of 
exultation in the brightness of Nature; and while the writer has 
lonesome moments, there are chased away when this scene comes 
to him. There was, on the part of both readers, a note of sadness 
running through it, and that is not the author’s purpose; it is to 
drive away care in pensive moments. | 

Mrs. CARTER: I would like to have some one read the poem 
who believes it should be bright and cheerful. To me, the last 
reader did not bring out the atmosphere of the poem at all; it was 
too sad. There was no coloring. 
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Mr. DiILLENBECK: Will some one volunteer to read it who has 
an idea of brightness. 

Miss Brown: (Reads the poem). 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Any criticism? 3 

Mr. Newens: Mr. Chairman: The several readings, including 
my own, have not changed a whit the atmosphere of some of those 
lines. You cannot get brilliancy, you cannot get brightness out of 
them: they are not in those lines and you cannot bring them out of 


a them. 

4 Miss Brown: No brightness in a scene of beautiful flowers? 
q Mr. TRUEBLOOD: [ heard Prof. Newens expressing himself on 
4 the train yesterday about the flowers on either side, and I thought 
a the tone was more exhilarating; there was nothing very pensive 


4 about his remarks. 
Mrs. Hatt: Is this poem not introspective? And if it is, it 
cannot all be bright. There can be very decided changes in the 
tone of the voice. 

Voice: (Calls on Miss Powell to read the poem). 

Miss Powe vt: (Reads the poem) 

Mr. DiLLenBeck: | thank you for responding so promptly; 
I am sure I have gained a great deal from this hour and hope you 
have. 


CHAIRMAN DILLENBECK, Presipinc. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1903.—12:00 M. TO I:00 P. M 


Pe, 


Mr. DILLENBECK: Our subject for the morning is closely con- 
nected with the subject of yesterday—‘‘Atmosphere.’’ Ruskin 4 
says that that artist is greatest whoconveys to the mind of the spec- ; 
tator by any means whatsoever the greatest number of the greatest H 
ideas. Reading is nothing more than presenting a series of word- 
pictures or ideas. The bringing out of these word-pictures or ideas, 
giving each one its relative value, is our subject for today. Passing 
from any one of these phases of expression to another we, of coufse, , 
call transition. Now, those of you who are teachers understand 
how difficult it is to get pupils to bring out these ever-changing 
phases of expression. A chip floating upon the current of a stream 
does not obey the ever-changing current more readily than a good 
reader should yield to the ever-changing phases of expression. I 
have chosen a redding this morning by Joaquin Miller and would be 
glad to have you look at it. To me it is a very great poeth. When 
I was a boy in school, I remember a poem that was in our ‘‘Reader’ 
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and that always appealed to me, entitled, ‘“‘Three Days in the Life 
of Columbus.”’ It occupied those three days before he discovered 
land. He had around him a mutinous crew; they came to him 
day after day, begging him to turn back, but that brave, strong 
man kept the prow of his boat pointed toward where he thought 
he could find a new passage, and he would not turn back. The 
crew were ready to mutiny; it was a dangerous time. The mate 
represented in this poem stands for the crew. Now, the transition 
in this poem are very great, and you will notice a gradual growth. 
The poem gains strength until it culminates in a grand climax at 
the end. Now, these transitions between the replies of Columbus 
and the questions of the mate, I would like to have brought out. 
It there are no remarks, I would like to ask some one to volunteer 
to read the first verse. This work is very helpful if you respond 
readily. 

Mr. TuRNER: I will start it. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Then, come forward, please. Now, remem- 
ber, we will not discuss emphasis, pitch, inflection; we want to 
bring out simply the idea of values. 

Mr. TurNER: (Reads first verse of poem ‘Columbus,’ by 
Joaquin Miller). 


COLUMBUS.— Joaquin Miller. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ““Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Speak, Admiral, what shall I say?” 
“Why say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’”’ 

‘“‘My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 

The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 

“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 

“Why, you shall say, at break of day, 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should. I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say-——— 
He said: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!” 
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They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate: 
‘This mad sea shows its teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt as a leaping sword 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!”’ 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On and on!”’ 


Mr. DILLENBECK: Now, what is your idea there? What do 
you think the mate meant when he says: ‘‘Now must we pray?” 
How does he feel? What is the atmosphere about him that 


prompts him to say that? This matter of giving values is simply 


giving the atmosphere, because it is constantly changing, for when 
the thought changes the atmosphere is bound to change. There 
is that vessel floating on unknown seas where, so far as we know, 
no sail was ever seen before. There are those sailors, weeks and 
weeks on the water, going to what they think must be the jump- 
ing-off place. 

Mr. TuRNER: All the hopes that have been keeping their 
hearts up to this time have disappeared and they can no longer do 
the work that has been done or trust in their own power; so they 
say, ‘‘We must pray!’ I think it is fear, personal fear. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Now, I would like to ask a question of the 
Association: Did Mr. Turner bring out the values in that verse? 

Mr. Lyons: I don’t think he brought it out at all 

Mrs. LuptuM: This man comes to Columbus in utter despair. 
There seems just a little bit of lightness in Mr. Turner’s reading of 
“Now must we pray!’’ I don’t think it was personal fear; I think 
it was utter despair. 

Mr. Lyons: My interpretation would be fear, resentment and 
awe—all three combined. 

Miss WASHBURN: It seems to me that in construing values, 
the first thought is as though the reason the sailor says they must 
pray is because he feels the desperate situation they are in, although 
after that there is a note of encouragement, that there is hope 
ahead. 
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Mr. DiILLenBEcK: I am going to ask Mr. Turner to read it 
once more. I believe, on a second reading, he would bring out his 
idea better. 

Mr. TuRNER: (Reads verse a second time). 

Mr. DILLenseck: Better; a decided improvement. Can you 
see the bigness of outline of the picture behind you and before you? 
We will leave that verse and proceed to the next. It grows so 
beautifully. Who will consent to read the second verse? 

Mr. Lyons: I will try the verse. I have just been elected an 
active member and it has been a great many years since I have 
taken part in these associations, but having been a teacher once, 
I would like to begin again. 

(Reads second verse.) 

Mr. DILLENBECK: I am going to ask you to read it again for 
us in a moment. Now, in this second verse, the mate comes to 
Columbus a second time. It may have been the same day or the 
next or afterward, but anyway, this mutinous spirit is growing. 
At the end of the second line, there is a decided change in value. 
The first two lines are personation and the next two are not. 
What criticisms have you to give Mr. Lyons? 

Mrs. CARTER: It seemed to me he lost the atmosphere of 
memory, the mate’s thoughts going back to home, the coloring of it. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Yes; I think that, too—where his mind 
travels back to the home life of so long ago. 

Miss NELKE: Itseemstome this line ‘‘What shall Isay?’’ should 
have a touch of eagerness or hope that Columbus would consent to 
go home. 

Mr. DILLeNnBECK: That's it! That’s it! That’s the idea! 
Now, read it again. 

Mr. Lyons: (Reads verse again.) 

Mr. Dit_enBeEcK: What criticisms on that rendering? 

Miss WasHBURN: There was one just point not quite clear to 
me. What is this salt spray that come’s on the mate’s cheek? Is 
that tears at the recollection of home, or is it literally a salt wave? 

Mr. Lyons: I thought it was literal; if it were a tear I would 
have read it differently to put a different expression in it. 

Miss WasuBurn: I wondered which it meant, that or a real 
tear? 

Mr. Lyons: No; I don’t take that to be the meaning. I could 
read it that way if you wish to have me. Shall I try it that way? 

Mr. DILLeNnBECK: I believe the meaning is clear; there is but 
one meaning. I would not read it that way. 

Miss NELKE: I don’t get the eagerness I wanted in that line. 
There should be a little more eagerness and longing in that line: 
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“What shall I say?’”’ I also want to ask you why we have not 
considered Columbus; I would like to hear some suggestions about 
the attitude of Columbus. How does he answer in both these 
stanzas? 

Mr. DiLLENBECK: There is ccrtainly a great contrast between 
Columbus and the mate; Columbus with all his bravery and fixed- 
ness of purpose, undaunted, stands there and does not know fear. 

Miss NELKeE: I don’t mean that. Is Columbus saying what 
he does as though keeping on were a matter of course? ‘“‘We 
intended to sail on and have no other thought.’’ There would be no 
progression if Columbus always says it the same way and in the 
same spirit. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: I said there was a gradual growth in outline, 
the main thing to be brought out. Each time the mate speaks, 
every time Columbus answers, there is a growth, not in loudness, 
but a gradual intensity each time. 

Miss NELKE: If he said it as a matter of course each time, 
“Sail on,”’ there would be no growth. But he might at first and 
then go on toward courage and determination. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: That is a matter of individual conception. 
Read it again, please. 

Mr. Lyons: I was going to say that my interpretation of those 
two last lines was that Columbus meant it as simply a matter of 
his authority, which was not to be denied. It was a command; 
there might be slight encouragement but he had no idea of giving 
up, no flinching on his part and there was to be none on the part 
of his men. 

(Reads verse again.) 

Mr. Dittenseck: Any further criticisms on that verse. If 
not, pass to the next. Who will read that? 

Mr. Wituiams: I will read it, if you will give me a second 
reading. 

Mr. DILLENBECcK: All right; vou can have two readings. 

Mr. WittraMs: (Reads third verse.) 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Any criticisms? 

Mr. Lyons: I should say there was not enough difference 
between the first two lines and the others. They are merely 
narrative, but no difference was made between them and the rest. 

Miss Brown: I should say there was not enough difference 
between the mate’s soliloquy, where he says: ‘‘Even God from these 
dread seas is gone!’’ and where he turns to speak to Columbus. 

Mrs. Cuase: In the sentence, ““Now speak and say ” there 
was not enough anxiety—suspensive anxiety, for he thought per- 
haps this last call would bring the desired word, ‘‘return!”’ 
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Mr. DILLENBECK: This is the question under consideration: 
Are we giving these expressions of the values all they are worth? 
That is the idea. Would you like to read it again? 

Mr. Wittiams: (Reads third verse again.) 

- Mr. DILLENBECK: (Calls on Miss Morrison to read same verse.) 

Miss Morrison: It seems to me that what we want to bring 
out in this verse is the increasing hopelessness of the mate; a feeling 
that even hope in God is gone. In contrast to that, we have a note 
Sail on!’’ of Columbus; a 
decrease of faith in the mate and an increase of faith in Columbus. 

Mrs. CuHuRCHILL: There is a lack of naturalness that comes 
more from emphasis than perhaps any other one thing. For in- 
stance, in the stanza just read, the criticism would hold good; 
“‘winds’’ was emphasized in the first line and again in the fifth 
line. That marred the effect in my judgment. I think the effect 
would have been stronger had the emphasis been given to the 
word ‘‘God,”’ in the third and sixth lines. 

Mr. DiLtenBeck: I did not touch on that point because we 
are studying values, not emphasis. 

Mrs. CHURCHILL: Certainly; but does not emphasis count as 
one of the values? 

Mr. DILLENBECK: It certainly does; that is one reason I would 
like to have you read that verse. 

Mrs. CHuRCHILL: I think I would rather not. 

Mrs. BvuELL: It seems to me that the main point was lost 
entirely in this verse. The admiral interrupted the mate. He 
interrupted and crushed out the hope of the mate that he might 
ever turn back. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: That thought is still stronger in the next 
verse. When the mate said: ‘‘When hope is gone,” he touched 
a responsive chord in Columbus. Notice then how his answer 
“leapt as a leaping sword!” and how the poem grows from there 
to the climax, which I think Mrs. Haskell will bring out. Now who 
will read the fourth stanza? 

Mrs. Hat: (Volunteers and reads). 

Mr. DiLttenBeEck: There is lightning in that. It almost lifts 
you to your feet. 


sé ” 


of triumph, faith and courage in the 


‘‘What shall we do when hope is gone? 
The words leapt as a leaping sword: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’”’ 
I think it is one of the greatest poems in the English language, so 
condensed, so much expressed in a few short stanzas! 
Mr. Kune: It is so great that I think we doa great wrong by 
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trying to do it justice in the work we are doing here this morning. I 
think some of us, when we get home, will want to study this very 
carefully and will make changes in our judgment in regard to it. I 
would like to have it read entire. I don’t believe we can take it 
stanza by stanza in this way and get into the correct transitions 
and correct values. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: I shall feel that it has been a most valuable 
hour if it has started you to studying this poem. You will feel 
repaid over and over again. Notice in the last two verses how in one 
line you leap the centuries. It is the most stirring thing to me! 
Now, I will ask Mrs. Haskell to read the last two verses 

Mrs. HASKELL: (Reads the last two verses). 

Mr. DILLENBECK: I am really sorry that our time is up; we 
have overrun it now. 


CHAIRMAN DILLENBECK, Presip1ne. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1903.—1I2:00 M. TO 1:00 P. M. 


Mr. DILLENBECK: Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention:— 


We bring to you this morning an old topic, one that has been dis- 
cussed in Convention many times, but I doubt if we could bring 
forward a subject which, if handled properly by the members of a 
Convention, could possibly be productive of more good: “The 
Limits of Personation and Literal Gesture.”’ 

I believe that if any one thing has brought our profession into 
disrepute with the best educated people of this land, it is exagger- 
ated action and personation. We have all felt heartsick some- 
times, when we have seen on the platform exhibitions that have 
violated all the rules of good taste and judgment. I have felt 
many times in the same position with the teacher of elocution I 
want to tell you about. Once upon a time, a young man gradu- 
ated from a theological seminary and took charge of a church. 
He had not preached there long before a good brother, an elder 
in the church, came to him and told him his delivery was ineffect- 
ive, and suggested that he go to a teacher for lessons. The elder 
took a fatherly interest in the young man and so the latter con- 
sented. He saw a teacher and made arrangements for the first 
lesson. He asked the teacher what he wanted him todo. The 
teacher said: ‘‘Bring me a sermon and preach it to me just as you 
are in the habit of preaching, and I can criticise you from that 
standpoint.”” He did so; then he went back and met the old 
brother and told him he had taken his first lesson in elocution. 
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“Good! How did you get along?’ ‘“‘O fine, fine! and I also 
think, brother, that he is a very devout man.’"’ ‘Glad to hear 
it. An elocution teacher and a devout man! I am glad you are 
studying with a devout man. But, what reason have you for 
thinking he is a devout man?” ‘‘Why, brother, all the time I was 
delivering that sermon, the teacher walked up and down the floor 
with his hands behind his back, and he kept repeating: ‘My God! 
My God! My God!’” I think many of us have felt just like that 
teacher of elocution. 


I don’t believe these exaggerations are always intentional; I 
believe it comes largely from a misunderstanding of the subject. 
In larger centers, it is not carried tosuch anextent as it is in smaller 
towns, where you will find a great deal of it. Not long ago, a 
young lady came to my studio, a handsome young woman; she 
paid a friendly call on passing through the place. Among other 
things, she said: ‘‘Do you know, I have made a splendid hit with 
‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,”’ in costume?’ ‘Indeed!’ I said. ‘‘That is 
something new. In costume, how?’’ ‘‘Why, I come on in a 
riding habit, with a jaunty cap and whip, and I give it that way.” 
“Do you think Paul Revere wore a riding habit?’ I said. ‘“‘Very 
little of that poem is impersonation; it is a narrative poem.” 
‘Well, anyhow, I made it take!’’ she said. Striving for effect is 
not art. 

Another illustration: A concert company came to Kansas 
City to fill a date. It was a good company and they had with 
them a public reader. She read well. The house was packed. 
One of her numbers was the Potion Scene from ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet." She came on and gave it beautifully, until she took the 
potion; then, as she drank it, she relaxed and made a very graceful 
fall flat upon the floor. The curtain did not go down. When she 
was good and dead, two members of the company came out, one 
on either side of her, helped her to her feet, and she smilingly bowed 
herself off of the stage. That occurred in a high-priced concert 
company. 

A very prominent lawyer, one of the most intelligent men in 
Kansas City, President of the Board of Education, sat at my side 
that night. He said: “Say, was that right?’ Now, there was 
applause from some parts of the house, but there was disapproval 
on the faces of every intelligent man or woman within the range of 
my vision. I think that, as a profession, we should study, not the 
maximum amount of gesture, but the minimum. Not how many 
gestures can you put in a piece, but how many can you leave out? 
That is my idea. I don’t know whether you agree. (Applause.) 
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If asked to frame a definition of elocution, I should say it is 
just the science and the art of expressing thought and feeling in the 
most forcible manner with the least possible effort, either of voice 
or action. That is the definition I give my pupils. Now, I am 
not going to take up very much of the time but I am going to call on 
some people who should be posted upon this subject. I want 
some one to define or draw a line between these—the lecturer or 
public speaker, the public reader, the impersonator,and the actor. 
So many in our profession do not seem to draw a line between the 
actor and the reader, between the actor and the impersonator. I 
am going to call upon Mr. Newens to say something along that line, 
and the rest of you please be ready with remarks, because we want 
a spirited discussion on this topic. It is a most vital one. 

Mr. NEwENs: Mr. Chairman and Members oj the Convention :— 
This is a most vital topic for every teacher to consider, especially 
when one feels the burden of students on his hands; he should con- 
sider the subject of limitations most thoughtfully, most carefully. 
When a student passes out of one’s hands, what he is, is, to a large 
extent, what the teacher has taught or inspired him to be. To my 
mind, there are limitations to all those mentioned by our Chairman. 
I would divide them into three classes. I would put the reader, 
commonly so-called, the public speaker, lecturer, preacher or 
orator, into one class. Then I would put the impersonator in a 
class by himself, with limitations, to be sure; and then the actor 
in a class by himself, with his limitations. Now, beginning at the 
center and with the first-mentioned class, the limitations are least 
distant from the personality of the person speaking; that is to say, 
if am a reader, simple and pure, or an orator, a lecturer or preacher, 
there are a few things that apply to the impersonator that I have no 
license to touch whatsoever. I am merely myself, my own person- 
ality. Whatever I can be in any of the other fields, here I am /, 
not Bill Brown or Miss Smith, but in this r6le lam myself. Just 
as soon as I leave the field of the pure reader or lecturer and step 
into the realm of the impersonator, there I have license to do some 
other things. I may possibly roll my hair—if I have any—I may 
possibly take ona certain attitude of the character, if such be 
peculiar to the production which I am presenting, and so represent 
the different characters so that they shall stand out before the 
mental vision of the auditor as a complete picture. I may change 
the facial expression. I may do the art-things which I can get to 
myself and upon myself without the aid of any external material, 
such as wigs or mustachios or paint or powder or coloring of any 
kind. I may possibly use a chair, but Lord deliver me from ever 
kneeling or wallowing upon the floor, or kissing the hand ofa lady 
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who is not here. In the realm of acting I have great liberty, yet 
there are limitations. If I am an actor, I may kneel, in connection 
with other actors, on the floor. This audience, if this were a 
theater, is not supposed to be here; you have taken out one side of 
the room; the audience happens to be here and sees what I am 
doing when acting with other individuals. I may get down on the 
floor, no one else being present, to my lady-love, and implore her 
to give me her heart and—attention. If I am the clown of the 
organization or play, I may stand on my head if that is called for, 
and not be criticised for so doing; but would not the public speaker 
look beautiful, in presenting an idea to illustrate his point, by 
actually kisssing a lady’s hand or standing on his head or doing 
something out of the ordinary, which he would not do in his own 
parlor, to represent an idea. Now, I have taken more time than I 
should, but I wish to present these three limitations of the three 
fields, each with its own limitations, the first with the least limita- 
tions, the second with greater limitations and the third with almost 
unlimited limits, yet within limitations after all. 


Mr. DILLENBECK: (Calls on Mr. Trueblood.) 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: [ think the chief trouble in applying the 
principles of these limitations in personation, as laid down by Mr. 
Newens, lies especially in the intermingling of impersonation with 
narration. The tendency of people to do everything talked of is 
the most serious trouble we have to deal with inourwork. Students 
are determined, it seems to me sometimes, without regard to good 
taste, to try to do everything they talk about in narration or 
description. I think I could entertain you here by the hour with 
illustrations I have had at different times, of students and even of 
lecturers, trying to literalize action. I remember when attending 
Chautauqua in Southern Kansas, there was a lecturer there from 
Chicago—I will not confine this to Kansas; in this case the sup- 
posed artist was from Chicago. He is a very distinguished public 
speaker; he used to preach in this town, not very far from here. 
He was preaching on Sabbath on one of those improvised platforms 
at these Chautauquas, made of thin boards, drumlike. The plat- 
form was as large as the whole end of this church. He came toa 
part where he spoke of ‘‘striking at the gates of Heaven,’’ and he 
really tried to do that thing. He made a high jump, as high as 
you sometimes see with college athletes, and made a strike with his 
fists at the gates of Heaven, and had to come down on the platform 
with his heavy shoes—a ridiculous effect. He was trying to 


literalize figurative things. A girl who came to me once, in speak- 
ing about the ‘‘jaws of the hydra-headed monster,’’ pointed to her 
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own open mouth, and a young man who was reciting that beautiful 
speech from Henry Clay, ‘‘Man or Statesman.” 


“T am willing to go home to Ashland and renounce public service 
forever; I should there find in the bosom of my family sincerity 
and truth.” 

The young man reciting, folded his arms across his bosom as an 
illustration of what he had there. That is what we frequently see 
and hear from the pulpit and platform, ministers and public 
lecturers trying to literalize things and to do everything talked 
about. Another man spoke of the great heart of South Carolina 
and laid his hand on his own heart. 

To return to the work of the reader for a moment. All of you 
remember illustrations coming within your own experience in 
teaching, of persons who simply tried to do the things talked about. 
‘‘He flung his falchion from his side and in the dust sat down!” 
Have you ever asked them to do that? There are a few things that 
will cure people of that kind of thing, if you will just ask them to 
carry them out. Some say: “Oh well, that is taking it to a ridicu- 
lous extent.’’ One need not impersonate description; that is doing 
the thing talked about; you can indicate it without doing it. If 
you say that a team ran down the street and overthrew a box and 
hit a man and threw him over on the sidewalk, making him turn a 
somersault, you don’t have to do those things because you said that 
somebody else did them. You can indicate it, the movement down 
the street, the throwing of the man down on the sidewalk; all of it 
xan be done with indicative action, without undertaking to carry 
it too far. Those are extremes. There are different positions 
that might be taken all along the line of this impersonative action. 
I need not illustrate further, I think. I could go on by the hour 
with illustrations in my own experience, not brought up as extrava- 
gancies, but that occurred in my own teaching. 

Mr. Soper: If illustrations are in order, I might mention one I 
know of. A celebrated reader was reciting the poem, ‘‘The Burial 
of Sir John Moore.”’ He gave it something like this 


“Not a drum was heard (gesture, beating of drum); not 
a funeral note (gesture of bugle); 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; (gesture) 
Not a soldier discharged a farewell shot (gesture, shooting); 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried (gesture) ;”’ 


and so on. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: Well, I have met many things as ridiculous 
as that. 

Mr. Soper: It is so. 
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Mr. DiLLenBecK: When educated people attack our profession 
they. will always attack this side of it. 

Mr. Wretuiams: I don’t believe in making, or trying to make, 
the platform into the stage. When we use the platform, I think 
we should so conduct our work that the audience will see what we 
are talking about and see the characters in their environments, 
wherever it may be. I believe that anything that would take away 
from the picture which the audience may be forming in their own 
mind should be cut out, in our gesture work. It is not necessary, 
if I want to make you see a ship coming up the river, for me to turn 
and strain my eyes and look and twist, to see the ship come up the 
river. You see it the minute I say: “There is a ship coming up 
the river.” When it comes to impersonation, especially to the 
twisting of the hair, drawing down of the mouth, and all those 
things, I think they can be done and done artistically. I believe 
we should make the audience feel the character as speaking through 
us and that we are the character right there upon the stage. I 
believe, as I say, that this representative work can be done very 
artistically and we can make the audience believe we are the very 
character there. If we really take out a dagger or anything of that 
kind that the character is supposed to do, if we reach where the 
dagger is supposed to be, we call the attention of the audience to 
the question as to whether we have the right location or whether 
we are attempting to do something but have not got anything there. 
If we want the dagger, here it is—right before us—a simple little 
suggestion of it. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: That is the kind of talk we want, ladies and 
gentlemen. Any one else? 

Miss WasHBuRN: In regard to the subject of literal gesture, 
not only do people get up and give absurd literal interpretations as 
illustrated by Mr. Soper, but teachers actually teach it. A few 
years ago, there were, in Werner’s Magazine, some articles entitled: 
“Action Poems.”’ One poem quoted there you are all familiar with: 


“Then burned his patriot tongue of flame, 
And thrilling words for freedom came!”’ 


(Gesture: pointing to tongue.) Now shall it be in or out of 
the mouth, wiggling from side to side, or what is the idea? Again, 
in that same poem: 


“Concord, roused, no longer tame, 
Laid bare her patriot artn of power.”’ 


(Gesture: rolling up sleeves.) 
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In one of the Eastern schools, a student was giving an illus- 
tration from ‘Julius Cesar,’’ and in taking a line from the Quarrel 
Scene, said: ‘“‘You, yourself, are much condemned to have an 
itching palm.’’ (Literal gesture). The fundamental difficulty 
may be in misconception. They mistake the literal for what should 
be figurative or symbolical. 

Mr. DiLLENBECK: I think that is the point exactly. Your 
speaking of Julius Cesar recalls an incident to my mind. Two of 
my young men were once attempting to give the Quarrel Scene of 
Brutus and Cassius. They were not in costume but in their every- 
day clothes. We were having a rehearsal and there came into the 
room a teacher of literature, the head of a department in a great 
highschool, and actually made this suggestion to me: ‘‘Why don’t 
you have those boys have butcher-knives secreted somewhere, and 
at a certain time go at one another as if they were going to fight?” 
He made that suggestion in earnest, sincerely! A teacher of litera- 
ture! He thought it would be so much more effective than simply 
to carry it without daggers. ‘Daggers if you can,”’ he said, ‘‘but 
butcher-knives will do.’ The saddest part of this whole business 
is that the thing is taught. Not long ago I acted as judge of a 
competition—this was in Kansas, too. Among the numbers was 
“Darius Green and His Flying Machine.’’ A young man came out 
on the platform and recited very well until at a point just before 
Darius leaps from the barn-door. I noticed that, while he was 
reciting, he kept backing up, backing up. Isaidtomyself: ‘‘What 
is the fellow going to do?’ He got away into the wings. When 
he reached that point where he said ‘“‘Jump!’’—I believe he had 
practiced that jump out of doors a thousand times. I never saw 
such a leap, from the center door to the front of the platform! His 
feet slipped from under him; he fell on his back, and I don’t think 
that stage had been swept for ninety years, such a cloud of dust 
floated over the audience! I was glad he did not get the prize. 
But that was done. Now, this is something for us to correct; 
something to think about; talk about. Any other remarks? 

Mrs. Epwarps: I should like to ask a question about a subject 
perhaps not exactly in line, but is there a discrimination between 
a reciter and a reader using a reading desk. What relation is there 
between these and which is the better form? 

Mr. DILLENBECK: The discrimination between a reader who 
uses a reading desk and a reciter? That is a good question. Has 
any one anything to say on that subject? 

Mr. WILuiaMs: I believe the reader who uses a desk depends 
more on the voite than on the action. 

Miss NELKE: I thinkthat whether one uses a desk or dispenses 
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with it, that depends very much on the character of what you read. 
I find some people take a strong stand against reading without a 
desk. I know one gentlman who condemns it utterly. He is a 
very able reader; he will read an entire play from a reader's desk 
and he says he does that so that he won’t be led to indulge in 
too much gesture. But what does he do? He does gesture but he 
limits all his gestures—of course he knows every line of the play— 
to that part of the body from the waist up, working with face and 
torso. I really believe he would do better, in the case of dramatic 
poetry, to dispense with the desk. But we have been told by our 
President to use our own experiences. In my experience, when 
reading a lyric, which is just the expression of one great emotion, I 
would say, have the desk there so that you do not seem to be 
reciting to anybody, but just expressing your subjective feeling. 
Also, there are certain stories full of description and if a student is 
given to too much gesture, have him use the desk so that he will 
get a more reposeful manner and the description will not be given 
too much action. But, when a selection is replete with action, a 
dramatic monologue, a scene from a play, I think it is spoiled by 
the use of a desk. 

Mr. NeweEns: I think this question arises very pertinently just 
here. I anticipated that it would be asked before this. It arises 
among those people who are making a distinction between literal 
impersonation and suggestive impersonation, and the reading 
desk is used, very largely, by those who believe suggestive imper- 
sonation is the criterion of art. The reading desk is thrown aside 
where the more literal interpretation or impersonation is presented 
and where the criterion of art is a more complete representation of 
a character by impersonation, facial expression, change of position 
of the body, use of the hands, or any other personal quality each 
one may possess, to enforce his idea. And I don’t know that I 
would say that one is a reader, the other an impersonator. 

Mr. Lyons: I would like to know where you draw the line 
between literal or suggestive gesture. 

Mr. Newens: I think that the gentleman stands in a position 
with a great many others of us. I have in mind a public reader of 
national reputation who says she does not impersonate, that she 
only suggests. I have had the pleasure of introducing her to two 
audiences and have heard her on several other occasions, and I 
have never seen anything but impersonation in her work—com- 
plete, literal impersonation. I was favored by this individual 
once on a time, in getting a complimentary date with a large Univer- 
sity in our line in the city where she resides. She said she was 
very anxious to hear me; I accepted the invitation and went on to 
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read for a Normal Teachers’ course. I purposely did away with 
much of the complete impersonation I would ordinarily do before a 
popular audience. I did less of the complete and literal impersona- 
tion than usual. After the story was through, we got into a little 
side-room—you know how it is done,—‘‘I want to speak to you. 
Oh, your voice is beautiful, but—damn your face!”’ 

And yet that individual, in her reading, I will guarantee, did 
as much of facial expression as I did in my rendering of that story. 
So I would answer the gentleman who inquired as to the line between 
that he stands in the same position that you and I and many others 
stand in, not knowing just where these people do draw the line 
between the literal and the more suggestive impersonation. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: I want to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the kindness you have shown me in conducting this hour’s work. 
I am sorry that we will not have another lesson tomorrow. 
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Ciwelfth Annual Weeting of the ational Association 
of Clocutionists, 


MINUTES OF BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS. 
Monpbay, JUNE 22, 1903 5 P.M. 

At the conclusion of the regular program for the day, 
the President called for reports of Standing Committees. 

Miss Martea Gould Powell, Chairman of Committee on 
Ways and Means, announced a reception for Tuesday 
night, June 23, at the Adams Hotel, tendered members of 
the National Association of Elocutionists by the Colorado 
Association of Elocutionists. A mountain trip was also 
announced for Saturday, to Ward, Colorado. 

Mr. Thos. C. Trueblood, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, made the following report: 

There were printed, of the proceedings of the Chicago Con- 
vention, 341 copies; 199 have been sent to members, 5 sold and 
there are 137 on hand. Of the Convention of 1892, we had 700 
printed; 438 on hand. Of the first Chicago Convention, 1,000 
printed; 452 on hand. Philadelphia Convention, 300 printed, 20 
on hand. Of the Boston Convention, we printed 400, 146 remain- 
ing. Detroit Convention, 137. Second New York Convention, 
85 remaining, having printed 500. Cincinnati, same; printed 160. 
Chicago Convention, 400, 172 remaining. St. Louis, 320 printed, 
94 remaining. Buffalo, 403 printed, 183 remaining. Making in 
all 2,024 remaining unsold. Sold 1901, 4; 1902, 5 copies. Amount 
$10, a check for which I have for the Treasurer. 


It was regularly moved and seconded that this report 
be accepted as read; carried. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 9 A.M. 


The Secretary read letters of regret at inability to 
attend the convention from Prof. Virgil Alonzo Pinkley, 
of Cincinnati, and Miss Jennie Mannheimer, of Cincinnati; 
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also a telegram of good wishes from Laura Tisdaile, of 
Chicago, Ill. A letter of regret was read from Rev. Geo. 
B. Vosburgh, of Denver. 

Mr. Hawn: It is my desire to treat the absentees of 
this Association with courtesy. As a usual thing, no 
absent member of this Association has received a program 
of a Convention. Months after, inquiries would be made: 
‘‘What papers did you have? What recitals? Who was 
present’’’ and soon. Now, in sending the program of our 
Convention to absent members, it will be not only a matter 
of courtesy to them, but a chance for a little cock-crowing 
on our part, because we are going to have a very fine 
Convention before we are through with it. I would like a 
motion made and seconded by some one that absentees 
be sent programs of this Convention. 

Such motion was made from the floor and duly sec- 
onded and carried. 

The President then announced a special business 
meeting at the end of the forenoon session, to appoint a 
Nominating Committee, which must be done from the 
floor. 

He also announced that, by action of the Board of 
Directors the preceding day, each member, active or 
associate, was to be allowed five complimentary tickets 
to all meetings of the Association, to be distributed at 
their pleasure among local friends. The President ex- 
pressed a wish that the Convention meetings could be 
made entirely free. 


TUESDAY, 12 M. 


Mr. Hawn (in the Chair): The matter now before the 
house is the selecting of a Nominating Committee. 

Mrs. Lup_um: I nominate Prof. Newens as Chairman 
of this Committee. 

Mr. Hawn: A Nominating Committee is empowered 
to nominate its own Chairman. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Then I second the nomination of 
Prof. Newens as a member of this Committee. 

Miss Washburn was then nominated by Mrs. Carter and 
nomination seconded by Miss Nelke; nomination of Mr 
Turner by Miss Powell, seconded by Mr. Soper. Mr. Soper 
was nominated but ineligible. Nomination of Mrs. Chase 
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seconded by Miss Brown. Miss Frost nominated, seconded 
by Miss Folsom. 

Mr. Trueblood moved that nominations be closed. a. 

Question called for. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I move that the five persons named 
be made this committee. 

Mr. Hawn: The better way is to instruct the Secretary 
to cast the vote of the Association by ballot. With power 
to appoint its own chairman. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried and Secretary cast 
ballot as directed for the five nominees.) 

Mr. Hawn: Let the Nominating Committee proceed 
to work at once. Quite unlike my predecessor, whom I am 
sorry is not here, I think it is your duty to electioneer, to 
find out just what the sentiments of members are, talk it 
over and get a consensus of opinion, consulting every 
member of the Association. 

(Mr. Trueblood then read a letter from Mr. Robt. I. 
Fulton, of Delaware, O., and President Hawn announced 
that Mr. Fulton would receive a reply from the Association, 
through its Secretary.) 

Motion to adjourn made by Mr. Turner, seconded by 
Mr. Kline, carried. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, II: 40 A. M. 


PRESIDENT Hawn in the Chair. 
A call for a meeting of the Board of Directors at the 
close of the session was announced. 
Mr. Hawn: It is my pleasure to give a word of 
welcome to those who have been accepted as active 
members in the National Association of Elocutionists. 


I P. M. 
PRESIDENT Hawn in the Chair. 


The President appointed a Committee on Resolutions, 
asking Mr. Towne to preside as Chairman of such Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Manning and Mr. Leach to act as members 
of it. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1903, 9 A. M. 


PRESIDENT Hawn in the Chair. 


A brief business meeting being held prior to the opening 
of the regular session. 

The Secretary read letters of regret at inability to 
attend, from the following: Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, 
of Toledo, Ohio; Miss Laura E. Aldrich, of Cincinnati. 

Announcement of invitation from Governor Peabody 
to visit the Capitol Building at 3 p.m., where a guide 
would be in attendance to show the party through the 
building and give them a mountain view from the dome. 

Meeting of Board of Directors called. 


FRIDAY,. JUNE 26, 1903, 9 A. M. 


The PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Mr. Hawn: If by any chance any applicant has not 
heard from us yet, please jog our memory. Applications 
are sometimes misplaced or it may be we have not had 
time to investigate indorsements. Has the Secretary any 
communications this morning? 


Mrs. Luptum: We have additional greetings from 
‘the following: Miss Alice Decker, Mrs. Melville of Chicago, 
Mrs. Emma Wilson Gillespie, Mr. Edward P. Perry, Mr. 
Francis T. Russell, Mr. Frank A. Read, Mr. R. L. Cumnock, 
Mr. C. C. Shoemaker, Mrs. Shoemaker, Mrs. Chilton, Mr. 
B. Russell Throckmorton, Louise Humphrey Smith, Geo. 
W. Saunderson, and Miss Opal Le Baron McGauhey, now 
Mrs. W. V. Whitmore. 

Mr. Hawn: We are always glad to hear from absent 
members. I would remind you that we have a bylaw 
saying that those who cannot attend a Convention should 
so inform the Secretary. Some are very remiss. In a 
great many cases, we are allowed to publish names on our 
programs, announcing the appearance of certain people 
and they do not inform us of their non-appearance, which 
makes it awkward for us, besides disobeying a bylaw of 
the Association. 
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12:40 P. M. 

The President called for reports of various committees. 
Mr. Trueblood, as the only member present of the Con- 
ference Committee, made the following report: 


CONFERENCE WITH THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The President of this Association has asked me, as the only 
member of the Conference Committee present, to make a Report 
of the work done at the last meeting of the Educational Association. 

Through the influence of some of my colleagues in this Asso- 
ciation, it was suggested to President Beardshear of the N. E. A. 
that he invite me to address that body at the Minneapolis meeting. 
This request was complied with and the honor and responsibility 
came to me without my bidding. In addition, also, an invitation 
came from Prof. Bishop, of Cincinnati, who had charge of that 
work, that I preside over the English Section one day, and direct 
the discussion toward spoken English. 

The subject of my address before the General Assembly was 
‘The Educational Value of Training in Public Speaking.’”’ The 
audience of several thousand, assembled in the large Convention 
Hall, seemed very much interested in the subject; some were kind 
enough to say as much so as in any of the subjects treated before 
that body. 

The work of the English Section, over which I was asked to 
preside, did more specific work. We took up the oral side of 
English, discussing pronunciation, expressive reading and 
spoken discourse. There was a large attendance at the meeting, 
among whom were several distinguished educators, notably the 
late Dr. E. E. White, of Columbus, Ohio, himself a thorough student 
of spoken English. He took a very active part in the discussion, 
and the people were greatly interested and profited by his every 
pertinent remarks. 

With a Conference Committee actively interested in the work 
of representation in the sessions of this Convention, there is no 
reason why we should not be well represented annually on the 
program, and have a section especially for our work; for there is 
much interest in and sympathy with the work of teaching expressive 
oral English. 

We shall be represented this year by Miss Laura E. Aldrich of 
Cincinnati and Prof. Cone of Boston at the meeting in that city, 
and we shall hope to hear of further progress and a closer affiliation 
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with that body. If our work is worth doing, it is not only worth 
an annual convention of our own, but it is worth pushing vigor- 
ously in every educational convention, city, county, State and 
national. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


THomas C. TRUEBLOOD, Temporary Chairman. 


Mr. H. M. Soper acted as temporary Chairman, at the 
request of the President. He presented a motion by Mr. 
Turner and seconded by Mrs. Denig that Mr. Trueblood’s 
report be accepted. Motion carried. 

Mr. Trueblood then made the following Report for the 
Committee on Necrology by request of Mrs. Carter: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


Since our last meeting, death has taken three of the most 
Ss 

prominent members of our Association and of the profession, 

Alfred Ayers, William B. Chamberlain and F. Townsend Southwick 

= 


ALFRED AYERS, 


Alfred Ayers was one of the pioneers of the art of public 
speaking in America. He was educated in elocution both here 
and abroad. In Philadelphia he was a student of Lemuel B. White; 
abroad he studied with several of the actors and teachers of elocu- 
tion. His teaching was done mostly in this country in private. 
He was an authority on English pronunciation; he was the terror 
of the actors of the New York stage, because he had determined to 
reform their pronunciation and nightly he would be found in the 
audience with his pencil and paper to take note of the inaccuracies 
in pronunciation, and the next day as critic would publish them in 
some of the papers. To him, as much as to any other of our 
teachers, is due the breaking down of artificiality in English pro- 
nunciation. He was one of the most trenchant correspondents of 
newspapers and dramatic magazines. He is the author of the 
following well-known books,—The Verbalist, The Orthoepist, both 
of which are devoted to pronunciation, Essentials of Elocution, 
and Acting and Orators. The profession loses in him one of the 
ablest and most helpful of the critics. 


WILLIAM B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


William B. Chamberlain, formerly President of this Associa- 
tion, was stricken suddenly with heart disease, on March roth. 


{ 
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Prof. Chamberlain was fifty-six years of age. He was graduated 
from Oberlin College in 1875, receiving the degree of A.B. Within 
fifteen years from that time the degrees of B.D., A.M., and D.D., 
were conferred upon him by the same institution. For sixteen 
years he was instructor in Oberlin College, first in the department 
of Vocal Music, in which he was one of the most skilful teachers 
of the country, and then as Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution in 
that College. From 1894 until his death he occupied the chair of 
Elocution and Sacred Music in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
He had been granted leave of absence by that institution next year 
for the purpose of leading the services in sacred music at the 
World’s Sunday School Convention to be held in Jerusalem. 

Prof. Chamberlain was one of the most scientific and prolific 
contributors to the literature of our profession. His ‘‘Rhetoric 
of Vocal Expression”’ and his ‘‘Principles of Vocal Expression and 
Literary Interpretation,”’ the latter in conjunction with Prof. Clark, 
are hand-books in all of our libraries. Prof. Chamberlain was one 
of the charter members of this Association. He was twice elected 
to the highest office within our gift, and has ever been a member 
of our Board of Directors. We shall miss his wise counsels, his 
instructive discourses, his mental and moral attainments, his 
uplifting spirit, the music of his voice and the music of his soul. 
He was one of the kindest and most helpful spirits we shall ever 
know. 

F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK. 

F. Townsend Southwick was born March 25, 1858, and died 
March 15, 1903. He was graduated from Rogers’ High School of 
Newport, Rhode Island. He was a student of music for a number 
of years. He became a fine organist and was of more than ordinary 
ability as a composer. 

But he soon turned his attention to the study of elocution. 
After some years of critical study and private teaching, in 1893 he 
helped to establish the New York School of Expression. In 1901, 
when this institution was chartered by the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York, Mr. Southwick became President. 

As a teacher he was resourceful, tireless and uncompromising 
in his advocacy of naturalism. His originality and keen insight 
made him a wise critic of delivery and interpretation. 

As a writer on elocutionary subjects, he occupied a command- 
ing position. His style was unusually forceful and trenchant. His 
books, ‘‘The Primer of Elocution’”’ and ‘Steps to Oratory,” are 
among the best recent publications on the subject, while his critical 
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articles in Werner’s Magazine were always read by the members 
of the profession with greatest interest. 

Mr. Southwick was an earnest advocate of the organization of 
our forces. In 1891 he helped to organize the New York Teachers 
of Oratory and the next year the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists, of which he was a charter member and up to the time of 
his death an officer. In convention he was ever ready with his 
counsel, and in the many discussions of method he was one of the 
keenest debaters the Association has produced 

In the loss of these comrades the National Association of 
Elocutionists assembled wish to express their profound respect for 
their lives and characters, their sense of the great loss to this Asso- 
ciation, and their personal affection for their brothers. May their 
spirits live and work among us for the upbuilding of the art they 
toiled to elevate. 


it was moved by Mrs. Denig and duly seconded that 
the report on Necrology be accepted; motion carried. 

Mrs. CuaAseE: I do not know whether it is in order, but 
Mr. Turner referred to Mrs. Alice White Tebeau as having 
given us great assistance in the past and I know of her 
interest in our profession and her desire to help us always, 
hence I wrote to her. My letter found her in a sanitarium 
in Michigan; she has met with the loss of both her mother 
and father in the last year and has had financial trouble 
in some way about her home. She is almost helpless, is 
paralyzed in some way and wrote me a very sad letter, 
saying: ‘‘Tell my story to those interested in the profession.” 
I thought perhaps it would be right for us to send her a note 
of sympathy. She said she would come to us if possible. 
I would make that as a motion. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I second the motion that the secretary 
be authorized to draft a letter of sympathy from the Assoc- 
ciation. Carried. 

(Mr. Towne then made the following report for the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions:) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


To the National Association of Elocutiontsts: 


Your Committee on Resolutions, at the close of this most 
successful Convention, resolves itself into a Committee of thanks 
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We congratulate the Association on the harmony, the friend- 
liness and the ‘working spirit’? which have characterized the 
meetings of this Convention; and we further congratulate the 
“N. A. E.”’ on the high standard of work, and the worthy ideals 
which were manifest at every session. 

We, your Committee, therefore do heartly recommend that 
the following resolutions be adopted. Further that copies of these 
Resolutions be sent all persons to whom we are indebted for the 
success of this Convention. 

Reso_vepD: That we tender our congratulations and thanks 
to the President and Officers of this Convention for their untiring 
and faithful work, in the endeavor to make this the most profitabl. 
Convention ever held in the history of the organization. We 
desire especially to show our appreciation of the courtesy and 
inspiring interest of President Hawn, in seeking to maintain 
harmony and to make this a practical ‘‘working Convention.” 

ReEsOLVED: That the thanks of the members are due to the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Local Committee, and to all who 
have made such careful, thoughtful and pleasant provision for the 
comfort of the delegates; to Miss Powell and the members of the 
Colorado State Association, to whom we are indebted for the use 
of the beautiful auditorium of Unity Church, and for the cheerful 
and painstaking manner in which they have wrought to make our 
stay in this beautiful city delightful, and especially for the most 
graceful and gracious reception tendered us on the long to be 
remembered evening of June 23d; to the State and City officials, 
and to all who have been so generous in their hospitality; also to 
the management of the Adams Hotel for their studious attention 
to all the needs arising from the occupation of their beautiful 
apartments as headquarters, and especially for their assiduous 
courtesies as hosts. 

RESOLVED: That especial thanks and congratulations are due 
to Mrs. Frances C. Carter and to the other members of the Literary 
Committee for the excellent programs both of entertainment and 
instruction which they have provided. It is the conviction of the 
Committee that the uniform high standard of excellence of all 
papers, discussions and readings provided by them has never 
been surpassed at any Convention in the history of the Association. 
We would extend our thanks and appreciation to all who, through 
the invitation of the Literary Committee, so generously and grace- 
fully enriched us by their services. 


ReEsOLVED: That we pledge ourselves anew to loyalty to the 
best interests of the ‘‘N. A. E.”’ to the perpetuation of the highest 
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and noblest in ideal and method in the art of expression, and the 
maintenance of brotherhood and harmony in the carrying out of 
this our common mission. 
Respectfully submitted, 

ORWELL BRADLEY TOWNE, 

Mary MANNING, 

ALFRED E. LEacu, 

Committee. 


President Hawn resumed the Chair. 

It was suggested by President Hawn that a resolution of 
thanks to the Denver Press for its courteous treatment 
be added to the report. It was so moved by Mr. Kline and 
seconded by Miss Washburn and the motion carried, the 
following being included in the report on Resolutions: 

RESOLVED: That we extend our thanks to the newspapers of 
the City of Denver for their appreciative reports of our sessions, 
and extending to us the privilege of public notice to their columns. 


It was moved by Mrs. Chase and seconded by Mr. True- 
blood that the report on resolutions be accepted; carried. 


Miss Powell presented the following report for the Ways 
and Means Committee: 


The Ways and Means Committee, as already announced in 
the last report, has done what was considered best, according to 
its judgment, in selecting this church as a place of meeting and 
the Adams Hotel as headquarters. The Local Committee has 
most gracefully and willingly aided in all details. The Press 
Committee tried its best to interest the papers in the Convention 
before you came. The Reception Committee has been most 
willing and helpful in doing its share, and} we all are very glad 
that you came to us and hope you are going away feeling glad that 
youcame. We know you have helped us by having come among us. 


It was moved by Miss Frost and seconded by Mr. True- 
blood that the report be accepted; carried. 

In response to call for report from Literary Committee, 
Mrs. Carter said: ‘‘I think the only report is on the printed 
program. It is not necessary for me to tell what I have 
passed through, but I do wish to thank many of the mem- 
bers present for suggestions, and I feel especially proud of 
the amount of talent we have drawn from the West this 
year; I only wish our Eastern friends who are so satisfied 
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that all good comes from the East had been with us 
here.” 

Mr. Hawn: Asthe program makes such a valuable 
report of itself, I would suggest that some member move 
that Mrs. Carter’s remarks, coupled with the printed 
program, be considered the report of this Committee. 

It was so moved and seconded by Mr. Soper; carried. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: AsChairman of the Board of Directors, 
I would say, in the absence of Mr. Pinkley, that we have 
invitations from several different places for the meeting 
next year. We havea very copious and cordial invitation, 
copious because from several different sources in St. Louis, 
to hold our Convention there next year, at the time of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. We have also an invita- 
tion from Oregon, to go out there in 1905, not next year. 
Also an invitation from members of this organization in 
Ohio to meet at Cleveland; and.an invitation from New 
York, from members of the Association there, through 
their officers and President, Mr. Hawn. It was thought 
wise by the Board, however, as the last five Conventions 
have been as far west as Buffalo or Denver—lI will name 
them in order—Cincinnati, Chautauqua, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Chicago and Denver—it was thought wise by the Board 
of Directors and I think they voted unanimously that the 
Convention next year should go to the City of New York. 

Mr. Hawn: I would like tomakeacorrection. I was 
President of the State Association for three years, but Mr. 
John P. Silvernail is now President. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Dol understand the New York State 
Association and the Teachers of Oratory are not the same? 

Mr. Hawn: No; but we shall take care of you. 


Mr. TRUEBLOOD: We all agreed, after discussion, that 
we should go back to the Far East and interest those in 
New England, New York and Philadelphia and other 
Eastern cities in our work again. We have not been there 
since 1897, and we think we should go back. 

There is to be no gag put on this Convention by the 
Board of Directors at all. This is only a report to the 
Convention, to be accepted or rejected, as you like. 

Mr. Hawn: ‘Meetings: The Annual Meeting of the 
Association shall be held at such time and place as the 
Directors may suggest and the Association determine.” 
That makes the place of meeting entirely at your discretion. 
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of course, so this comes as a report from the Board of 
Directors, suggesting that we hold our next Annual Con- 
vention in New York City. 

Mr. Soper: I move that we accept the suggestion as 
given. The reasons for going to New York are valid and 
strong. I move that we accept the report and meet in 
New York City on our next Annual Convention. If in 
order, I will include that in the motion. 

Mr. Hawn: The Chair much prefers that the two should 
be put as separate motions. 

Mr. Soper makes motion that the report of the Board 
be accepted. 

Mr. Soper: I move that this Convention meet at New 
York City next season. 

Seconded by Mr. Trueblood. 

Mrs. HASKELL: Is the question open for remarks? 

Mr. Hawn: Yes; it is open for discussion. 

Mrs. Haske LL: | want to say that while I feel, under all 
ordinary circumstances, we should go to New York next 
year, yet there is a very extraordinary reason why we 
should not go to New York, and that is because we are to 
have a wonderful World’s’ Fair in St. Louis. I am sure 
you will all want to attend it and will attend it. When 
you had your Convention there before we had a street-car 
strike and things were not just as we would have wished to 
have them, but we are all right now. We thought it hardly 
necessary to extend an invitation before. St. Louis 
expects to be so attractive and beautiful that she will be 
like the colored girl who was told to hang up mistletoe to 
get some one to kiss her. She replied indignantly: ‘‘I 
hangs up nothing to bring to me that which belongs to me 
by right as a natural born lady!” It is not one State, it is 
twelve States and one Territory; the great Louisiana Pur- 
chase; forty million dollars appropriation, more than twice 
as much as Chicago appropriated. I don’t think any one 
can afford to miss the opportunity of their lives to come to 
St. Louis. We expect to be wonderfully good to you. I 
wish the Convention might hear the invitation from our 
Governor Francis and the Mayor. I think none others 
have extended an invitation so formal as we have and we 
should have some consideration. 

Miss SpauLDING: I wish to indorse Mrs. Haskell’s re- 
marks. The Fair at St. Louis will draw people there from 
all over the country—not only fromthe West but from the 
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East. The Chairman spoke of people in the East who 
could not be with us this year; I think the Fair alone would 
draw them to St. Louis. We should have our Convention 
next year at St. Louis. 

Miss WaAsHBuRN: It seems to me that before taking a 
vote we ought to hear both sides. In our Association, the 
East has a very large contingent that we don’t want to lose 
sight of; we want to hold that element. It might be a 
question, if we meet at St. Louis, whether Eastern people 
would come to a Convention so far in the West. I am 
western and love the west; but I know how they feel. It is 
a number of years since we have been East. We certainly 
want to keep a working force, and we want in this working 
force as large a contingent as possible—we want the interest 
of the East and West and South; and I think we ought to 
weigh that point before putting it to a vote. 


Mr. Soper: As farasI am personally concerned, I have 
let questions of this kind be decided wholly in the interests 
of the Association and not personal interests. To 
myself, it would be infinitely more convenient to meet in 
St. Louis; I can go there in a few hours; it takes less time, 
trouble, expense, etc. But I know—lI don’t guess at it— 
I know the temper of the East. I know that they have 
talked of forming an Eastern Association independentlv 
of this. We cannot afford this. Let us grasp hands, 
East and West. I am for union now and forever, one and 
inseparable. Let us keep together. 


Mr. DiLLENBECK: I think the welfare of the Association 
comes before anything else. I can reach St. Louis in six 
or seven hours from Kansas City; it would take very little 
railroad fare, and, personally, you can understand why I 
would much rather go to St. Louis than to New York City. 
I believe the best interests of this Association demand that 
we go to New York next year for our meeting. 

Miss NELKE: I would say a word in favor of New York. 
I cannot add anything to what has been said, but I believe 
our numbers east of Chicago will outnumber our Western 
ones five or ten to one, and sucha large number requires 
our consideration; in fact, they demand it. I believe that 
we will lose a great many members if we go to St. Louis. 
They are tired of belonging to this Association when it 
meets so far in the West. It is not a question of expense 
with all of them. Some are not quite through with their 
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school work when we meet and they could not get to St. 
Louis at the time we would hold our Convention. I feel 
that members of this Association traveling from the West 
to New York will take in the St. Louis Exposition coming 
and going, and others perhaps when they have leisure after- 
ward, so that they will see it just the same. 

Mrs. Carter: In Buffalo, we had an example of the 
disadvantages of meeting in a city where they are holding 
an exposition. I think that we, as professional people, do 
not care much for them; but perhaps that is my personal 
feeling; I always go as far the other way as possible, how- 
ever beautiful the exposition. I know that many others 
feel the same way. I think anybody who wishes to attend 
the Exposition will go there, but those interested in our 
profession would much rather come to the East, where they 
will have the support of the East, next year, than go 
to St. Louis, whatever their welcome may be, however 
beautiful the Fair. 


Mr. KuiNeE: [ would join most heartily in the invitation 
extended from St. Louis, because it is home territory for 
me, and I think we could have a good meeting there; but 
another consideration enters my mind. This is unques- 
tionably going to be the greatest World’s Fair that the 
world has probably ever seen. I believe St. Louis is going 
to be taxed to take care of the crowd that will be there. 
We would be there, perhaps, at that time when the greatest 
number of visitors will be there, and I believe we would 
appreciate more the quiet we would find in New York than 
we would have in St. Louis. (Laughter). I realize the 
point as to quiet in New York, but I do feel that if the 
Eastern people won’t come West, we cannot afford to stay 
away from them. They have things the West has not. I 
feel we ought to come in touch with them as closely as we 
can. But I think it would be only courteous and would 
show our appreciation to those sending us invitations if 
we could hear the formal invitation sent us so kindly by 
the St. Louis Exposition authorities. 

Mr. Hawn: Any further discussion? 

Mr. Soper: I just want to say that when I was at New 
York, I talked for the West, but found they were deter- 
mined to keep the meeting there and make us come there 
all the time, so I pledged them that if they came to Chicago 
the following meeting, every alternate meeting should be 
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held in the East. We would be unfaithful to that pledge 
if we did not do so. I was in favor of meeting in the East 
this year. We met at Chicago and should have gone East 
this year, but we were invited to Denver and we came to 
Denver. I always go where the Convention goes, so I 
came here. If we had gone East last year, we could have 
gone to St. Louis next year. 
(Question called for.) 


Mr. Hawn: I like the suggestion made from the floor 
that the Convention should hear the cordial invitations 
from St. Louis. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Denic: These letters have been spoken of twice. 
I move that they be now read. 

(Mr. Trueblood seconded the motion.) 

Mr. TurNER: Order! Two motions at the same level 
cannot be heard at the same time. 

Mr. Hawn: The question is whether we go to St. Louis 
or New York. 

(Mr. Turner moved that the question before the house be 
laid on the table. Mr. Towne seconded the motion. This 
was done that the question of reading the invitations might 
be considered. Carried. Motion made and seconded as 
above then taken up, that the invitations be read. Carried.) 

Mrs. Luptum: I believe it is the Secretary’s duty to 
keep still. I wish I might keep still on these. They were 
as much a surprise to me as to you. I knew nothing of 
them till I received them here. 

(Reads formal invitation from Governor of Missouri and 
from Mayor of St. Louis.) 

There is also a list from the different hotels, saying how 
many each can accommodate, giving rates, etc. I will 
hardly keep you to read these papers. There is also a long 
letter from the Grand View Hotel. 

Mr. Hawn: You have heard these cordial invitations. 
What is your pleasure? 

Mrs. Denic: I would like to make a motion that, 
whether we accept the invitation to go to St. Louis or not, 
a letter of thanks be sent this body or these gentlemen for 
their courtesy. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried that a vote of thanks 
be tendered the gentlemen individually and collectively, 
by the Association. Mr. Trueblood then moved the 
previous question, as to place of next meeting. Mr. Towne 
seconded, and the question was brought before the house.) 
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Mr. Hawn: It has been moved and seconded that the 
National Association of Elocutionists hold their next 
Annual Meeting in New York City. May I ask that the 
time be included in the motion so there will be no mis- 
understanding. It has been our general practice in the 
holding of these Conventions to have the opening on the 
last Monday in June. We opened this year on the last 
Monday in June and I know of at least twenty-five people 
who have written me that it came too early for them, as 
they were not out of school work quite so early as to be 
with us here at that time. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Thetimeshould be stated in aseparate 
motion. 

(Motion put and carried that the next meeting of the 
Association be held in New York City, in 1904. Miss 
Washburn moved that the next meeting be opened the last 
Monday in June. There was some discussion as to opening 
later, but it was argued that Easterners go to the moun- 
tains and would not want to wait; also that summer schools 
began early. There was a discussion as to the date on 
which the last Monday in June fell in 1904, which was 
decided to be June 27, and the motion being duly seconded, 
it was carried that the next meeting should open on the 
last Monday in June, the 27th, 1904.) 

Miss Nelke, being called on for report of Committee on 
Credentials, said: ‘‘I did not know I was to have a report 
because you have given out the names of new members 
I am acting in the absence of Mr. Silvernail and I have only 
a word of comment. We have come very far West, but 
we have gotten as many new members in coming to Denver 
as we got in Chicago, the center of so many large cities. 
So we have lost very little in new membership by coming 
so far West, but we really have gained members represent- 
ing a different district.” 

Mr. Hawn: Will some one move that the Chairman’s 
remarks, in conjunction with the names of the applicants 
for membership, be accepted as her report. 

(Motion made by Mrs. Chase and seconded by Mrs. 
Carter. Carried.) 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I hope the impression will not goout— 
there has been an implication of that kind—that we are not 
all satisfied that we came to Denver. For my part, I want 
to express here in open Convention that I am very highly 
pleased that we came to Denver this time. It has been 
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one of the most enthusiastic and helpful Conventions we 
have had in the history of the Association. I attended all 
but one last year, when I went on a mission for the Associa- 
tion to Minneapolis: and I want to say that we have not had 
a more enthusiastic or more interesting Convention in many 
years than this. 

(On call for report from Committee on Methods of 
Teaching, Miss Marsland stated that she did not under- 
stand she was to give a report and would have to give an 
extemporaneous one. She then reviewed the work of the 
three days briefly in the Section on Methods of Teaching, 
details of which are fully reported under that Section. 
She asked that her report be cut down to avoid repetition 
and the President stated that would be done. It was then 
moved by Mrs. Carter and seconded by Mr. Trueblood that 
her report be accepted and motion carried. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: (For Committee on Interpretation) : 
I have prepared no special report, but the work was carried 
out precisely as indicated on the program and we had no 
difficulty in getting volunteers to come forward and read 
for criticism. 

Mr. Hawn: I think, at this time, it is only right to say 
to you, in a very brief way, that every member of this 
Association is ready and eager, I believe, to have a repre- 
sentative magazine. We need a magazine badly, but how 
to get it I don’t know. My own opinion is this: I should 
not like to take the monetary risk of editing or publishing 
it myself, but if a magazine from any source can be made 
worthy of our work, we would be only too glad, individually 
and collectively, to support it. We must have something 
more than mere promises. We must see the magazine, 
know its policy; and as Mrs. Manning of Chicago, is here 
semi-officially to represent The Muse, the embodiment of 
one or two other journals in connection with Werner's 
Magazine, we would like to hear from her. 

Mrs. MANNING: I will try to be brief as possible. You 
all know the history of Werner’s Magazine, the change of 
hands, etc. Perhaps it is necessary for me to explain here 
why I happen to be representing The Muse at present. 
When Werner’s Magazine first changed hands, I was asked 
to take a very small, unimportant department in it. 
Very shortly afterward, much to my surprise, it changed 
hands again, and then, in a short space of time, I found 
h at every one else connected with it, of the Werner part, 
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had vanished and I seemed the only one left. The maga - 
zine was bought by a syndicate in Chicago represented by 
Mr. McCord. He asked me to conduct this part of the 
magazine; I said I would not do so, but would help it along 
and keep something going until this Convention. We had 
a great many letters come into the office in regard to this, 
of all contradictory kinds but no valuable suggestions. 
While we have not lost our subscribers as yet (Werner's, 
I refer to), we have had much criticism but nothing 
tangible. I will say, in justice to myself and Mr. McCord, 
that he was not willing, under those circumstances, to put 
money into that part of the magazine, on account of the 
letters and lack of letters which we had; so that I am 
going to agree with you beforehand and anticipate your 
criticisms. I realize that the department has been ex- 
tremely weak, but if you have had experience in running a 
department without funds you will appreciate the cir- 
cumstances. It is not a question of supporting the maga- 
zine as it is. I am merely before you to make a propo- 
sition from Mr. McCord. His first editor was an unfor- 
tunate selection and simply ran the magazine into the 
ground. I will anticipate you; it has been extremely 
cheap in every number, very little any one would want; 
my department as well as the rest. Mr. McCord has 
changed editors and put in charge Herbert Spencer Fiske, 
of Chicago, well-known in literary work, and he promises 
to raise the standard of the magazine. Iam not in control; 
I will not say such and such a thing will absolutely be done. 
I bring to you Mr. McCord’s word; that is all. He says 
that the standard will be raised very much, and offers the 
Association, if they wish to use it as a medium, space in 
the magazine. Of course, he would expect your support 
in subscribing and using it as a medium for advertising, if 
space is given you. His idea was that perhaps you would 
like to conduct it like musical magazines, correspondence 
from all over the country in regard to our work in different 
sections of the: country, reports from State Societies, 
accounts of Schools, and what is being done by public 
readers and teachers in all branches of the work, using the 
magazine as a medium whereby we can know what is being 
done by other members all over the United States. He 
charges nothing for the space. We have a circulation 
now, as the magazine stands, a consolidation of four 
magazines, all of which had good circulation, of sixty-five 
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thousand. I have seen the subscription list; I would not 
come to you bringing the word of any one else. I preferred 
to see it, so I know that to be true. I shall be glad to 
answer any questions you wish to put to me. 

Mr. Hawn: Any remarks? 

Mr. Soper: If wecould get enough representation in that 
magazine to make it representative of our profession and 
make a stand for what Werner’s stood for in its palmy days, 
or something better, I believe it would be the greatest 
thing in the world for us to unite in supporting this maga- 
zine; but a small corner crowded in somewhere, with the 
majority of the magazine space given to something else, 
doesn’t seem just the thing. 

Mrs. Denice: As it stands now, we have nothing. We 
have no medium of communication, and I miss Werner’s 
very much. I know nothing of what is going on in other 
parts of the country. I don’t know other readers, and I 
think we should know each other. Mr. McCord is not an 
elocutionist; he is a business man and of course he cannot 
be expected to put in his money until he sees it coming back 
to him. Why not accept this man’s space, and as we grow, 
dictate our terms later, but not refuse a half-loaf because 
it is not a whole loaf? 

Miss NeLke: I am not sure we were informed just how 
much space we would get. I would like to know that— 
how much space would be given our Association. 

Mr. Hawn: Mr. Trueblood, will you take the gavel a 
moment? I see that this discussion will lead nowhere. 

(Mr. Trueblood takes gavel and Mr. Hawn speaks as 
follows :) 

If he gives us five, eight or ten pages, does he mean to 
this body or to the profession at large. Who will supply, 
from month to month, material for this magazine? Not 
I for less than three cents a word. ‘I cannot imagine any 
man or woman so inane, with so little to do, as to supply a 
magazine free with any amount of material. We have 
done too much free teaching and other things. I don’t 
think there is a man or woman in the Association who 
would be willing to keep tabs on us personally all over the 
country, to fill the offered space in the magazine. Besides, 
having had a good magazine in the old days, to me it 
would be worse to have nothing than to be included in a 
Magazine as a part or department, something like the 
‘““Woman’s Page’’ in the New York fFournal. We could 
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pledge ourselves, individually or collectively, if we choose, 
to support the magazine if made worthy, but we must see 
it, and hold in our hands a copy before we subscribe. We 
should not buy a pigina poke. We have had no tangible 
offer made us. How can we reply, except to say: ‘Make 
the magazine worthy and we will support it!’ (President 
resumes Chair). 

Mrs. CarTER: The speaker just said he would rather 
have no magaizine than to have part of one. I cannot 
quite agree with that statement and I think a department 
or a few pages in a literary magazine would be much better 
than no space at all. I would like to ask what magazine, 
what propserous magazine, would offer us six pages? 

Mr. Hawn: Is there any person in this Convention who 
will subscribe $2 a year for a magazine with six pages of 
news items of the personnel of this profession? Will some 
one ask that from the floor? They will see how far afield 
it will lead us. 

Mrs. Carter: Do I understand there is to be nothing 
in this magazine but news items? 

Mr. Hawn: I am not sure. News of each other was 
mentioned, but in no six pages could there be any worthy 
articles on art. You could not analyze a poem in six pages 
and make anything of it. 

Mrs. ManninG: I think Mr. McCord’s own idea is very 
vague; he doesn’t know. He did not stipulate as to how 
much space; he said they could have all they wanted. I 
think his idea was, as mine would be, to see what could be 
done, what we would be willing to do and how much we 
could do, Then we could dictate terms to him or be ready 
to establish an official magazine of our own, such as we 
should have and need. I think it wise to try the experi- 
ment through some such medium as that. 

Mr. Hawn: Is there not some way in which we can give 
the lady our opinion as to the needs of the magazine and 
of the chances for our support of it? 

Mr. TRUEBLOoD: I think we have devoted as much time 
as we can afford to this discussion. I move that we pro- 
ceed to the election of officers. 

(Seconded by Mrs. Chase and carried. Mr. Soper 
nominated as Judge of Elections by Mr. Dillenbeck and 
seconded by Miss Nelke. Appointed, and takes Chair.) 

Mr. Soper: The Nominating Committee, through its 
Chairman, will make a report to the Convention. While 
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they are getting ready, I will say that the voting is con- 
fined to active members only. Associate members have 
every other privilege except that of voting. 

Mr. Newens: As Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, I have the honor and the shame of presenting the 
report which is on the other side of this blackboard (turning 
blackboard); the honor, because it has been an honor; the 
shame, because above my head I am compelled to present 
my own name on the list of candidates for office. 


For President, Henry Gaines Hawn, of New York City. 

First Vice-President, Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, of Ohio; 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Geo. W. Saunderson, of 
Seattle, Wash. 

Secretary, Mrs. Frances Carter, of New York.; 

Treasurer, Mr. Preston K. Dillenbeck, of Kansas City. 


Full Term, Board of Directors: 
Laura E. Aldrich, of Ohio; 
Mary Blood, of Illinois; 
Emma Augusta Greely, of Massachusetts; 
Franklin H. Sargent, of New York; 
Adrian M. Newens, of Iowa; 
E. M. Booth, of Lllinois; 
Elizabeth R. Walton, of Washington, D. C. 


Unexpired Term: 
Miss Cora Marsland, of Kansas. 


Mr. Soper: In regard to the Nominating Committee, 
their duties and work are different from that of many 
Committees of this kind. They are supposed to sift and 
sound the sentiment of the members of the Convention 
very thoroughly. In this case, they have done so exhaus- 
tively. In such cases, it has been our tradition, if there is 
no desire to make additional nominations, to make a 
motion to have the Secretary cast the vote of the Associa- 
tion to elect the candidates in a body instead of sertatim. 

(Mr. Williams moved that the Secretary be soinstructed.) 

Mr. TruEBLOOoD; I think it has never been the custom 
for the Secretary or any one to cast the ballot for the whole 
ticket, but for individual members of the ticket as they 
come on the board. Then, there may be extra nomina- 
tions for the Board or any single office. The Convention 
has the right to say what they wish to do with the report 
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of the Committee. As I understand it, as it has been 
heretofore, if there are no more nominations, for President, 
for instance—we have a right to make nominations from 
the floor—but if we want to expedite matters, we can ask 
the Secretary to cast the ballot of the Association for that 
particular officer. 

Mr. TuRNER; There should be anew motion. If there 
are no more nominations for President, I would like to. 
move that the Secretary cast the ballot of the Association 
for Mr. Hawn as the next President of this Association. ‘ 

(Duly seconded and carried, and Secretary so cast ballot, 
Mr. Soper announcing the election of Mr. Hawn. Motion 
by Mrs. Chase, duly seconded, that Secretary cast vote of 
Association for Elizabeth Mansfield Irving as First Vice- 
President. Carried, and Secretary so cast vote, Mr. Soper 
announcing election of Mrs. Irving. Moved by Mrs. 
Denig, seconded by Mr. Turner, that Secretary cast vote of 
Association for Mr. Geo. Saunderson as Second Vice- 
President. Carried, and Secretary so cast vote, Mr. Soper 
announcing election of Mr. Saunderson. Moved by Mr. 
Trueblood and seconded by Mrs. Manning that Secretary 
cast vote of Association for Mrs. Frances Carter as Secre- 
tary; carried, and Secretary so cast ballot and Mr. Soper 
announced election ofMrs. Carter. Mr. Turner moved and 
Mr. Kilne seconded his motion that the Secretary cast vote 
of Association for Mr. P. K. Dillenbeck as Treasurer; 
carried, Secretary so cast ballot and Mr. Soper announced 
election of Mr. Dillenbeck.) 

(It was moved by Miss Nelke, seconded by Mrs. Denig, 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Association for all the Directors in a body, one vote for all 
at once. Carried and they were so elected. 

Mr. Soper: That closes the list of officers. I have 
never had much to say (in former Conventions), but beg 
your indulgence now for a few closing remarks. First I 
wish to thank the Association for it’s generous bestowal 
upon me of the various positions of trust; with the excep- 
tion of Secretarv, I have been honored with every office 
in the gift of the Association, from doorkeeper to President, 
and I truly appreciate the confidence shown me. I can 
truthfully say that I have always cheerfully responded to 
the calls for help in various directions and have considered 
it a joy to do anything that would promote the best interests 
of the Association. 
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I met the Chairman of the Nominating Committee the 
other day and he seemed much perplexed as to how he 
could distribute the honors of office to represent the various 
sections of the country and satisfy all interests. I told 
him I could help him to some extent, vtz:—scratch my 
name off the ticket, and thus make room-for one more and 
it would suit me perfectly. He did it and I thank the 
Committee and the Convention for this first official vaca- 
tion I have had since the Association first came into being 
and wish to say that I shall work as faithfully in the ranks 
as I ever did in office. Now, my brothers and sisters in the 
profession, will you clasp hands with me in this pledge that 
hereafter, whether in office or out of office, whether on the 
program or off it, whether the Convention meets East or 
West, we will show the same unfaltering zeal in all that 
goes to make a successful Convention? Will you all join me 
in the pledge that no personalities from any individual 
member shall in any way chill our enthusiasm or check the 
onward march of this, the grandest educational association 
in the world with immeasurable possibilities for lifting 
mankind to the highest ideals of human expression? 

After twelve years of struggle we have this year planted 
our convention flag upon the Rockies in sight of one of the 
highest mountain peaks of America. Let us this day 
resolve that our Convention ideals shall never be lower 
than the highest. 

The President resumes the Chair. 

Mr. Hawn: Strange as it may seem, even your President 
knows when to be silent. To say that I expected this 
renomination and election, would not be true. To say 
that I hoped for it, almost prayed for it, is true. You, 
yourselves, can perhaps understand what an awful thing 
it is to bear a burden for twelve months and feel you have 
done your best, and then perhaps fail of recognition and 
indorsement, and of course these things are possible even 
when one has put forth his best efforts. The work is 
arduous and, as in almost all organization, the bulk of it 
falls on one or two willing workers. Now I have made 
my little speech. I thank you heartily, and promise to 
serve you faithfully in the future as in the past. 

And now to scold a little. I think it is wrong the way 
you allow men and women to work for you and in hundreds 
of cases take no notice of communications, defer answering 
invitations to serve on the program or to act on a com- 
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mittee. I am going to ask you to live in the spirit of the 
Association a little during the year, not deferring it until 
the time of meeting, but realize that some of us are strug- 
gling and working continually. In this particular I want to 
thank the Chairmen of my Committees. They have 
stood by me all through the year, never swerving from a 
duty no matter how arduous. We have had a glorious 
Convention. As I witnessed the passing of this report of 
the Nominating Committee, without a dissenting voice 
from the floor, and no friction, in comparison with our past 
experiences, it is enough to bring tears of joy to a man’s 
eyes. I am not going to keep you a moment. We are 
tired, hungry and have so much to do that I shall shake 
hands with you individually, and I wish’ you God-speed, 
individually and collectively. 

Before closing, I have one or two duties still before me. 
A report of the Nominating Committee is called for. 

Mr. Newens: The Nominating Committee took up its 
work, being called to order by Mrs. Chase. Mr. Newens 
was elected to the Chair. It did its work according to the 
suggestion of our President by getting a consensus of 
opinion of the whole Association as to who would be best 
to fill the offices to be filled by the Committee. I am glad 
to report, Mr. President, that, throughout our inquiry, we 
found very little, if any, friction. The Committee desired 
to put the best candidates in office, looking toward the best 
interests of the Association for another year. The dead 
past may bury its dead; we have to do with the present, 
looking forward to the future. Our report has been pre- 
sented to the Association through the Chairman or Judge 
of Election. It has been accepted in a parliamentary way, 
part by part, and I submit it now to the Convention, to be 
adopted as a whole. 

Mr. Hawn: You have heard the report. Will some one 
move that it be adopted as a whole? 

(Mr. WILLIAMS makes motion.) 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Thatis out of order. The whole thing 
has already been done. 

Mr. Newens: I beg to differ. This report was not 
accepted. The report of the Committee was not accepted 
on the floor at that time. 

Mr. TRuEBLOoD: That should have been done before 
election. 

Mr. Soper: That was my fault, Mr. President. 
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(Mr. Hawn said the motion had been duly made and 
seconded and put to the house. Carried.) 

(Mr. Trueblood announced a meeting of the Board of 
Directors to be held at three o’clock that afternoon.) 

Mr. Hawn: The meeting of the Board will be at 3 P.m., 
in the ante-room of this church, a meeting of the new 
members as well as of the old. There are several here who 
have asked for the privilege of reciting for criticism. It 
distressed me to cut off that work this morning. One 
young man said it was the chance of his lifetime and he 
wants it. I want to know if enough of us can meet here this 
afternoon to serve as a committee on criticism. 

Mr. TRuUEBLOOD: No member of the Board can be here 
at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Hawn: Then it cannot be done. The whole after- 
noon must be given up to work. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: I move that we thank the retiring 
officers for their valiant services. Motion seconded by 
Mr. Trueblood and carried. 

Motion to adjourn made and carried. 


2 SO RY PO 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 


RECEIPTS. 


IgQO2-1903. 


Cash on hand July 1, 1902... $561 
Active members, renewals. . 231 
New active members ...... 8x 
Associate members, renewals... 14 
New associate members 42 
Day tickets convention week... . 55 
Sale of reports........ Ghee 10 
Refund from Traffic Association. 3 
EXPENDITURES 9997 
Trunk for Treasurer’s supplies 5 
Cartage Treasurer’s supplies 7 
Balance Douglas A. Brown for transcribing proceedings 
1902 Convention 85 
Card signs 1902 meeting. 2 
Printing letter heads and envelopes 17 
Printing letter heads, second time. 6 
Printing application blanks 12 
Printing letters to delinquents, first time : I 
Printing letters to delinquents, second time, including all 
former reports .. I 
Printing Annual Report. . 214 
Addressing and mailing Annual Report Neote 17 
Arranging and copying names for report and stationery 
oo. ane aey ee es 2 
Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, Extension Committee 53 
Frances Carter, Literary Committee. 8 
Martea Gould Powell, Ways and Means Committee : 40 
R. I. Fulton 2 
T. C. Trueblood. . 8 
H. G. Hawn.... 16 
Doorkeeper ..... 7 
Secretary's expense, postage. 5 
Exchange on checks 
Membership receipt book eS 2 
Treasurer's expenses, postage, exchange, stationery, 
MINN SFE ic ooh WP ot -5 ooo ence On ec ace eo Ie ae RA 20 
Balance on hand...... POTTS Oe angichs io aye eal 460 
Respectfully submitted, $997 


EMMA AvuGuUSTA GREELY. Treasurer. 


Above account audited and found correct. 


A. E. TuRNER, 


ALICE WASHBURN, 
PATTISON KLINE, 


R. E. 


Auditing Committee. 


A. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Alger, William R., 6 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 
Bell, A. Bellville, 1525 35th St., West, Washington, D. C. 
Brown, Moses True, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Murdoch, James E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Russell, Rev. Francis T., General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, N. Y. 
Zachos, Dr. J. C., 113 W. 84th St., New York City, N. Y. 


MEMBERS. 


A. 


. Adams, J. Q., 220 So Ingalls St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Alberti, Madame E. A., Alberti School, Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Alberti, W. M., Alberti School, Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
ie & 

Aldrich, Miss Laura E., 2393 Station D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Anderson, Mrs. Mamie F., 4239 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, Mrs. Rose Ohliger, 302 American Trust Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Axford, Miss Rachel M., 43 Moffat Block, Detroit, Mich. 

Ayers, Mrs. Evelyn B., Syracuse University, N. Y. 


B. 


Babcock, Miss Maude May, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Baker, Mrs. Bertha Kunz, 439 Manhattan Ave., New York 
City, NOY, 


. Baker, Miss Grace D., Denver, Colo. 
. Baker, Miss Ida L., Spokane, Wash. 


Baldwin, Mrs. Lulu F., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Bankson, Miss Georgetta, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Barbour, Livingston, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Barlow, Mrs. Fannie, Danville, Ill. 


“A” before a name indicates ‘‘ Associate Membership.” 
* Deceased. 
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Barrington, Mrs. M. Aurelia, 1114 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Batterton, Miss Virginia P., 4431 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Battis, William Sterling, 6637 Normal Ave., Chicago, III. 
Bennett, Miss Esther F., 509 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


. Bickerdike, Miss Elizabeth J., 399 W. Roscoe St., Chicago, III. 


Bingham, Miss Susan H., Valentine Ave., Fordham, N. Y. 

Bishop, Mrs. Emily M., 1 W. 106 St., New York City, N. Y. 

Blackwell, Miss A. Irene, 4050 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 

Blood, Miss Mary A., Columbia, School of Oratory, Steinway 
Hall, Chicago, Il. 

Bolt, Mrs. Mildred A., 1191 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 

Booth, E. M., 471 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 


. Bottsford, Mrs., 5427 Washington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Brown, Miss Clara J., Ferry Hall Seminary, Lake Forest, III. 


. Brown, Douglas A., 42 St. Paul Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Brown, Miss Hallie I., Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Brown, Miss Kate Louise, Lincoln, IIl. 

Brown, Mrs. Lillian, 624 Catalpa Ave., Chicago, III. 
Bruot, Miss Marie L., Central High School, Cleveland, O. 
Bryan, Mrs. Winifred Wade, Denver, Colo. 

Buell, Mrs. Dora Phelps, Denver, Colo. 


. Burke, Miss Winifred, 6607 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 
. Burlingham, M. Bruce, Denver, Colo 


Burnham, Mrs. A. G., 123 West Everett St., Dixon, Il. 
Burns, Mrs. Edith, Carrollton, Ill. 


C. 
Calvin, Miss Clementine, Meadville, Pa. 
Campbell, Lawrence, Equitable Bldg., George St., Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 


. Carleton, Mr. Murry, 9th and Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Carter, Mrs. Frances C., 221 West 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Chamberlain, William B., Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 

Chambers, Miss Anna M., 1582 Buckingham Place, Chicago, IIl. 

Chase, Mrs. Raymond, S., ro1o Forest Ave., Emporia, Kan. 

Chilton, Mrs. William Calvin, Oxford, Miss. 

Churchill, Mrs. Liska Stillman, 1301 Ogden Ave., Denver Colo. 

Clarke, Miss Grace Dalrymple, 284 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Coe, Miss Elise G., Plaza, Wash. 

Cole, Miss Katherine D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Compton, Miss Emilie, Denver, Colo. 

Conner, Mrs. Elizabeth, Marney, Manhattan Hotel, 42d St., 
New York City. N. Y. 
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Copper, Miss L. Ellen, Holdredge, Neb. , ; 

Cornish, Miss Isabella, 6312 Monroe Ave., Chicago, II. 

Cullen, Miss Katharine Wheeler, 6908 Commercial Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Cumnock, R. I., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. : 
‘ 

D. i 

Davis, Mr. William, Manual Training School, Chicago, III. ; 


Day, Mrs. Janet B., ro1 South 3rd St., Janesville, Wis. 

Decker, Miss Alice C., 221 West 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Dickson, Henry, Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 
Dingwall, Miss Olive, Denver, Colo. 


E. 


Edwards, Mrs. Mabel W., Denver, Colo. 
Elwell, Miss Jeana B., 31 E. Church St., Xenia, O. 


. Emery, Miss Blanche, 4050 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
. Evans, Mr. T. R., La Sueur, Minn. 


F. 


Fletcher, Mrs. Burton, 718 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Flowers, Montaville, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. Flowers, Mrs. Montaville, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Folsom, Miss Nadine, 522 South Joe St., South Bend, Ind. 
Fowler, Mrs. Seraphine C., 228 West 52d St., New York City. 
Ni. ¥. 


. Frankel, Mrs. Geo. A., 518 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Frost, Miss Sarah Greenleaf, Staunton, Va. 
Fulton, Robert I., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
Furman, Miss Myrtle E., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


G. 


. Garrison, Frank P., 42 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. Gibbons, Miss Jennett E., 6040 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gielow, Mrs. Martha S., Greensboro, Ala. 


. Gifford, Mrs. Genevieve, 878 Prospect Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gillespie, Mrs. Emma Wilson, 534 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
Greely, Miss Emma Augusta, School of Elocution and Dramatic 
Art, Thespian Hall, Boston, Mass. 


. Green, Harold J., Soper School of Oratory, Chicago, II]. 


A. 
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H. 


Hadley, Mrs. Emma Prichard, Cor. Hathon & Arlington Sts., 
East Somerville, Mass. 

Hall, Miss Grace, Dixon, Ill. 

Hall, Mrs. Olivia Sanger, 202 West 103d St., New York City, 
|. ge 

Hamer, Miss Grace J., Kearney, Neb. 

Harding, Miss Minna Lawrence, 70 Westland Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Haskell, Mrs. Fenetta Sargent, Cuba, Mo. 

Hastings, Mrs. Charles, 727 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 

Hawn, Miss Evelyn A., Starkville, N. Y. 

Hawn, Henry Gaines, Carnegie Hall, New York City, N. Y. 

Hays, Mr. Ernest B. Mathew, Normal School, Hays, Kansas 

Heath, Miss Lea M., 1024 Scranton St., Scranton, Pa 

Henderson, Miss Gertrude D., 6712 Parnell Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Herriman, Mrs. Katharine Askew, South Haven, Mich 

Hery, Miss Emma M., Denver, Col 

Hill, George W., Victor, N. Y. 

Hinds, Louise, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

Holton, Mrs. Kittie Middlebrook, Danbury School of Elocution, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Hools, Miss Sadie, Ames, Iowa. 

Humphrey, Albert S., Galesburg, III 


I 


Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, 1025 Grand Ave., Toledo, O 


J. 


Jacobson, Mrs. Laura, 4392 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo 

Johnson, Mrs. Abbie Gebhard, 424 South Burdick St., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Johnson, E. P., North Dakota University, Grand Forks, N. Dak 

Jones, Miss Mary Miller, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Josephs, Lemuel B. C., 63 W. 97th St., New York City, N. Y 

Judd, Mrs. Ida Benfy, 1 W. 87th St., New York City, N. Y 


K. 
Karcher, Miss Harriet, Fort Collins, Colo 
Keiper, Miss Anna, 363 N. Pearl St., Ferris, Texas. 
Kellogg, Miss Ruth Elise, Missoula, Mont 
Kennedy, Mrs. Katherine Shannon, 92 West McMillan St., 
Cincinnati, Ohlo 
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*Keyes, Mrs. Elizabeth H., Normal School, Ottawa, Canada. 
Kidder, Miss Amanda, Galesburg, II. 

Kline, R. E. Pattison, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 
Kotting, Miss Willa, 331 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

. Krebs, A. C., Linn, Kansas. 


L. 


. La Due, Miss Marie, Brocton, N. Y. 

Lamkin, Miss Nina B., 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Lash, Miss Bertha Beatrice, 288 Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

Laughton, Miss Marie Ware, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Laughton, Miss Sarah E., Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

Leach, Alfred E., Baldwin, Kansas. 

Lemmon, Miss Helen Nell, 716 West New York St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Le Row, Miss Caroline B., 696 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Le Roy, Miss Dora Marion, Manchester, Iowa. 

Lewis, Mrs. Mane J., 409 East 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lounsbery, Miss Daisy E., Randall, N. Y. 

Ludlam, Henry W., 118 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ludlum, Mrs. Mary H., High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Ludwig, Miss Ethel, 801 44th St., Chicago, Il. 


Lynn, Miss Victoria, Orient, Ohio. 
Lyon, Mr. George, Jr., Nelson, Neb. 


M. 


Mackay, F. F., 23 West 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Mason, Mrs. Ella Norton, 38 12th St., Denver, Colo. 

Mahan, Miss Permelia Curtis, Mexico, Mo. 

Mannheimer, Miss Jennie, Cincinnati School of Expression, 
Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Manning, Mrs. Louise Jewell, 101 West 135th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Manning, Mrs. Mary Dennis, 63 E. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Marsland, Miss Cora, State Normal, Emporia, Kan. 

Macomber, Miss Esther Cynthia, San Jose, Cal. 

Melville, Mrs. Belle Watson, 306 Chicago Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

. Merrill, Miss Hattie C., Hinsdale, Ill. 

Moore, Mrs. Ida M., 3107 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Moore, Miss Kathryn A., 36 South St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morse, Miss Bessie, De Soto, Mo. 

. Mulloy, Miss Mary Agnes, 6306 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 


* 
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Mc. 
McAvoy, T. J., 56 Talbott Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


. McCoy, Mrs. M. E. C., McLeansboro, II. 


McGauhey, Miss Opal Le Baron, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

McIntire, Miss Carrie Louise, Chillicothe, Ohio 

McMillan, Miss Gertrude, Washington Seminary, Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

McQuesten, Miss Gertrude I., 546 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


N. 

Nally, Mrs. Frances McConville, 101 West 75th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Neff, Miss Mary S., 2519 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nelke, Miss Miriam, 44 West Centre St., Provo, Utah. 

Nettleton, Mrs. Daisy Beard, Nebraska Central College, Central 
City, Nebraska. 

Nevens, Mrs. Robert Marclay, 99 18th St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Newcomb, Mrs. Lillian B., 19 Atlantic Ave., Pawtucket, R. I 

Newens, Adrian M., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Newman, Mrs. Berenice M., 4456 Sidney Ave., Chicago, III 

Nickson, Miss Katharine M., 216 Walnut St., Chicago, Ill. 

Nixon, Miss Nellie Gay, 716 West New York St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, Chaffee Hall, 780 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Noel, Miss J. Florence, Lexington, Mo. 

Norris, Miss Frances C., Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 


O. 


Obendorf, Mrs. Leonora, 248 79th St., Bay Ridge, N. Y 


. O'Donnell, James F., The Criterion, 1142 Woodland Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


. Ogilvy, Miss Jessie, Topeka, Kansas. 


. 


Orr, Miss Joan C., Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo 
Ott, Edward Amherst, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, II. 


P. 
Patten, Miss Cora Mel, 4646 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Paterson, Miss Maud M., Export, West Moreland Co., Pa. 
Patton, Miss Lelia, Fort Jones, California. 
Peake, Franklin A., Harriman, Tenn. 
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Perry, Edward P., School of Oratory, Grand and Franklin Aves., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Phelps, Miss Carrie Berry, 722 Market St., Emporia, Kan. 

Phillips, Arthur Edward, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 

Phillips, Geo. R., 1244 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Pinkley, Mrs. Marie Louise, Pinkley College of Elocution, : 
Oratory and Dramatic Art, Hotel Glenco, Mt. Auburn, Cin- 4 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Pinkley, Virgil Alonzo, Pinkley College of Elocution, Oratory 
and Dramatic Art, 4th and Lawrence Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. Porter, Mr. L. E., York, Nebraska. 

Powell, Miss Martea Gould, Denver, Colo. 

. Pratt, Miss Lois E., Denver, Colo. 

Presby, Mrs. Charlotte Sulley, 78 West 92d St. New York City, 
N. Y. 

Prunk, Mrs. Harriet Augusta, 716 West New York St., India- ' 
napolis, Ind. é 

Puffer, Mrs. Priscilla C., Chicago, Ill. E 


Q. 


Quick, Miss Laura, Anderson, Ind. 


SFR 


é 
R. : 
. Rabbit, Miss Margaret, 718 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio. : 
Rafferty, Miss Mary A., 446 Huron St., Chicago, Il. 
Rafferty, Miss Rose E., 446 Huron St., Chicago, III. 
Ramsdell, Miss Lelia R., Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y. 
. Ramsdell, Miss Pauline C., Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y. i 
Reade, Willoughby A., East High School, Alexandria, Va. 
Reed, Frank A., 387 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 3 
. Remick, Mrs. Mattie Chapman, 30 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. F 
Repont, Miss Adele, 15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y. a 
. Richardson, Miss E. Dorothy, 519 Congress St., Toledo, O. 
Ridgeway, Miss Katharine, Redpath Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Rivard, Adjustor, 75 St. Peter’s St., Quebec, Canada. 
Robb, Mrs. Theresa Weber Smith, 4023 West Pine Boulevard. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Robertson, Mrs. A. S., Danville, Ky. 
Robinson, Mrs. May Baker, 52 Ripley Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Robison, Miss Hazel Claire, 6711 Parnell Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
Ross, William T., 1170 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rudd, Channing, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
Rummell, John, ror Hamilton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Russell, Fletcher A., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Russell, Rev. Francis T., General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, N. Y. 


S. 


Sargent, Franklin H., Empire Theatre Building, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Saunderson, George W., Arcade Block, Seattle, Wash. 

Saunderson, Mrs. Harriet Colburn, Arcade Block, Seattle, Wash. 

Sayer, Miss Harriet M., 53 Vine St., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Schermer, Miss Frances M., Herkimer, N. Y. 


_ Schirrnian, Miss Sadie I., 343 Prairie St., Blue Island, Ill. 


Schooler, Miss Sophia Hildreth, 6321 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, III. 
Schuster, Miss Helen Merci, 317 Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Scott, John R., State University, Columbia, Mo. 

Serven, Mrs. Ida, 174 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Shedd, Mrs. Louise Pitcher, 112 East St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


. Sherry, Mrs. Mae Ayers Hagebush, 5843 Plymouth Ave., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Shoemaker, C. C., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Rachel H., National School of Elocution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sickler, Miss E. Blanch, 189 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Silvernail, J. P., Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


. Simon, Miss Rietta A., Nevada, Mo. 


Sister Agnes, Denver, Colo. 

Sister Mary de Chantel, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Smith, Mrs. Eben Byron, 5413 Washington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Smith, Miss Frances Bowen, Linneus, Linn Co., Mo. 

Smith, Mrs. Louise Humphrey, 32 O'Farrell St. San Francisco, 
California. 


. Smith, Mrs. Rosalie, I. B., 4023 West Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Smyth, Mrs. Ella, 707 Pennsylvania Ave., East St. Louis, Il. 
Somerville, Miss Annie M., 395 Jersey St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Soper, Henry M., 503 Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, III. 
Southwick, F. Townsend, 318 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 


. Southwick, Mrs. F. Townsend, 318 W. 57th St., New York City, 


| oe ¢ 


. Spencer, Mrs. Marinda Latty, 4107 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Spyker, Miss Sarah S., 1629 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Starkey, H. E., Jefferson, Ohio. 

Stockton, Miss Jessie D., 1436 South Tremont St., Denver, Colo. 
Strong, William J. H., 43 College Ave., Wooster, Ohio. 
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A. Suess, Miss Anna D., 353 West 14th St., New York City, N, Y. 
A. Sullivan, Miss Anna, 717 Forest Ave., Oak Park, Chicago, Ill. 


4 


Taber, Mrs. Henrietta Pratt, Red Wing, Minn. 

Thomas, Mrs. Minnie L., 4041 Cook Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 

Thompson, Miss Mary §S., 23 West 44th St., New .York City, 
Re 

Thorpe, Mrs. E. J. E., Newton Center, Mass. 

Throckmorton, B. Russell, 23 West 42d St., New York City, 
hs eee 

Tisdale, Mrs. Laura J., 5427 Washington Ave., Chicago, III. 

Towne, Mr. Orwell Bradley, Topeka, Kansas. 

A. Tracy, Mrs. Bertha Kruger, Boulder, Colo. 

Trueblood, Thomas C., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Trueblood, Mrs. Thomas C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Turner, A. E., University Place, Nebraska. 


U. 
Underhill, Charles F., 510 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


V. 
Van Vlissingen, Mrs. Jean, Chicago, Woman's Club, Chicago. 
Vinton, George A., 1626 Dewey Place, Chicago, III. 


W. 
Wales, Mrs. Clara Vaughn, 2112 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Walton, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 2005 G. St., N. W., Washington, 
| 8 ee 
Warfield, Mrs. Charles A., 412 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Washburn, Mrs. Alice, 106 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. Watson, Miss Arabella G., 1705 Wellington Ave., Chicago, III. 
Welch, Miss Clara E., Denver, Colo. 
Wheeler, Miss Cora M., Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 
Williams, Hannibal A., 98 Lexington Ave., New York City, 


Noy. 
Williams, Mrs. Hannibal A., 98 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
i Gist 


Williams, Mr. Charles, Boston, Mass. 
A. Winters, Miss Kathryn Frances, Cygnet, Ohio, 
Withers, Sylla E., 183 Cass St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wood, Miss Lillie Hoffner, 171 West 47th St., New York City, 
NY, 
. Woodruff, Miss Amy, 221 42d Place, Chicago, IIl. 


¥ 
Yerkes, Miss Laura Augusta, 121 North 15th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Young, Alfred, 526 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Youse, Miss Alice May, Shaftesbury College of Expression, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Z. 
Zachos, Miss M. Helena, 117 West 58th St., New York City, 
ae # 
Ziegelbaur, Mrs, Bertha R., New Albany, Ind. 
“A” before a name indicates ‘Associate Membership.” 
* Deceased. 
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